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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


In the light of the valuable suggestions made by teachers and 
' students of civics considerable improvements have been made in the 
fifth edition of the book. All the facts and figures have been brought 

up-to-date. 

The chapters on Economic life in India, Five Year Plans, Edu- 
cation and Local Self-Government have been considerably changed 
and new matter added to each. 

I would be ever grateful to teachers of civics for suggestions to 
enable me to further improve upon.thejsook. 

■ -Q^hi RAJ NARAIN GUPTA 

6-9-1959 

PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

In spite of the progressive use of Hindi as the medium of study 
i the Intermediate classes of different Universities and Boards, my 
book ‘Indian Constitution and Civil Life’, has continued to be very 
DODular with students of both the Hindi and fton-Hindi-speaking areas. 
This has emboldened me to bring out a fourth, wholly revised and 
enlarged edition of the book. On account of the Reorganisation of 
States in November 1956 and some far-reaching Constitutional Amend- 
ments made in recent years, including the Seventh Amendment of the . 
ronstitution, it became necessary to rewrite almost the whole of the 
nortion relating to the Constitution. The opportunity was utilised 
For rearranging' the matter in various chapters and for bringing it 
_ to-date Even a cursory glance at the contents of the present 
revised edition will show that' it contains several new chapters, e.g., 
dealing with the Reorganisation of States, the Amendments to 
the Constitution, the Constituent Assembly, the General Elections, 
tUe Constitution of Kashmir State, the Administration of Union 
Territories and Tribal and Scheduled Areas and various other' 
Miscellaneous sub)ccts. 

Whole portions in chapters dealing with civic life in India have 
ako been written afresh. Several chapters have been added to this 
Dorti(m of the book, as well, for example, those deahng with India and 
the World India and the Commonwealth, and India and the United 

Nmions. X brief account of our Five-Year Plans, the Community 
Projects, the Unemployment Problem, the Foreign Policy of India, 
the Panchsheel, etc., has been given- 

I am sure for all these reasons, students and teachers of various 
Universities and Boards will find the present edition of the book a 
great improvement on my earlier attempts. Needless to say_ that I 
shall, as ever, be most grateful for any. suggestions for making it more 
liseful. 

DelM 

15.4-57 
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The completion of this book rSalises a long-cherished wish and 
intention the fulfilment ole which, owing to many reasons, has 
■ repeatedly been deferred. In various writings on German life 
and institutions, now covering a period of just twenty-five years, 
I have touched upon isolated aspects of the subject of municipal 
government. Now, for the first time, I have the satisfaction of 
dealing with the subject gystematically, and so of giving to it, 
as I trust, a treatment worthier of its importance. The actual 
work of writing has been spread over four years. 

The book, as its title explains, is concerned solei^^ with questions 
,, oi urban administration, yet without the limitation which the 
.use of the word “municipal” might seem to suggest. The 
larger German cities and towns correspond for all practical 
purposes to the municipalities of the United Kingdom, as the 
smaller German towns correspond to our urban districts ; hence 
it has appeared to me justifiable to consider convenience rather 
than strict historical and technical accuracy in the use of the 
terms “ municipality ” and municipal,” and to follow common 
wont in applying these terms to urban organisations, institutions, 
and activities generally, irrespective of the question of incor- 
poration as understood in this country. 

On the subject of sources, a special remark needs to be made. 
This is not a book written from books, though German literature 
has, of course, been freely used. A picture of German self- 
government derived merely from the study of laws and com- 
mentaries would be not only inadequate but misleading. A 
true picture must be drawn from the life, and whatever value 
this book may possess is due to the fact that it shows German 
municipal authorities as they actually are, and engaged in the 
practical day-to-day tasks of local administration. 

Several facts should emerge definitely and clearly from this 
story of the life and government of German towns if it has been 
told successfully. 

One is the far wider range of administrative powers which the 
German towns possess and exercise as cornered with the towns 
— even the large incorporated cities — of the United Kingdom. 


V 
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Imost every chapter, and need not 

ce hjtit mnnicipal workers ■will find 

+W^rnteeirand'still n^ore its explanation, deserving of more 
the fact Itself, and stm 

to which the authdritics : 

^,0 bound fast in leg^a fetters, it must also 
these authorities themselves show a strange 
■ _j natural and inevitable. In 

of urban government Germany 
accommodating that its 
- ' ■ 1 with their growing respon- 

ease and facility. Impressed by the 
enioyed by German towns, I have even dared 
whether in this country— the proverbial 
yet feally understand what true 
The reader must answer that question 
" e evidence offered for his guidande. 
the important and almost dominanb 

local government by the permanent 

emphasising its respect for systematic 
' ! in that domain, however, Germany 

principle which rules in every other 
I am duly conscious of the fa.ct 


This fact is must: 
be enlarged upon 


than passing thought 
citizen has little idea of the dp^ee 
which govern him are 
he confessed that t — 
disposition to accept their fate as 
the development of its system cf 
followed principles so elasticf and so 
municipalities have been able to 
sibilities with surprising 
larger autonomy < . 
to ask the question^ 
home of free i:nstitutions — ^we 
self-government means ? 
for himself after weighing the 
Stress has also been laid on 
position occupied in German 
official and expert. In f“: 
training and special knowledge 3 
is merely carrying out a i 
deoartment of its national life 


aapaniiitjut uj. ^ 4. 4,^ 

that the setter forth of strange gods, that belong not to the 
national pantheon, is guilty of the worst Mnd of sacrilege Yer 
I do not forget that an investigation which leads to no aear 
conclusions is like an uncompleted syllogism it may affirm 


conclusions is like an uncompietea syuogisiu , x. * 

interesting propositions, but its main purpose is not fulfilled. 
Hence the candid avowal of my conviction that, while Germa.n 
"municipalities can teach us little or nothing worth learning m 
regard to the electoral basis of local government or the constitu- 
tion of the town councils, their institutions of the professionai 
< , and salaried mayor and aldermen represent the highest and 
most efficient development of municipal organisation reached 

in any country. , ^ x. it. 

; ’ 1 - Mi^t Englishmen at heart prefer the worst of amateurs to the 

best of experts, and would rather be wrong with the one than 
' righ^with the other. They will long persist in that preference, 
J'and will long cling to the honest belief that the country’s great- 
■' Us based HpoiJ Frankly recognising, therefore, the 
. . impoffiibihty of .earring all my readers with me on this question, 
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to sectire for the German* system of administration by trained 
oflScials greater consideration tpan it has yet received. 

It would, assuredly be unwjse, even if it were possible, to 
imitate the German system in*any indiscriminate and whole- 
sale fashion. Nevertheless, maiiy of those readers whose oppo- 
sition to that system is rooted p a stubborn prejudice against 
what is vaguely called “^bweaucracy ” may be reassured if 
.they remember that "bureaucracy” means different, things in 
different countries, and that bureaucratic abuses seldom threaten 
and can never prevail where thefe exist a wholesome public 
opinion and a vigorous public spirit. 

Full recognition has also been given to the further fact that 
the German municipalities ^re confronted with most, if not all, 
of the problems of urban life which beset us to-day in this country, 
yet with the difference that lipon some of them tjiey have been 
working longer and to more deliberate purpose, with the result 
th^t they are able to offer us much useful experience. If I 
specially mention here the taxation systems, the land and town 
planning policies, the social welfare schemes, and the educational 
activities of the great municipalities, it is because these various 
provinces of local administration best illustrate the large powers 
and wide jurisdiction claimed by the governments of German 
towns. . : 

The writer of a book of this kind, necessitating inquiries in 
great number and variety in many quarters, is compelled, even 
against his will, to make a severe call upon the courtesy and 
forbearance of others. Without the assistance given — ^not for 
the first time — by German Mayors, Directors of Municipal 
Statistical Offices, and other public officials and authorities, 
much of the statistical and other information contained in the 
following pages would have been inaccessible. Most gladly I 
record my indebtedness for all such valuable help, and also for 
a good deal of information, needed for comparative purposes, 
furnished by the Town Clerks of many of the larger towns of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. Thanks are equally due to the 
friendly critics, most of them authorities upon special questions, 
by whom many of the chapters were read before they reached 
the publishers’ hands. Amount these I would mention — in 
Germany, Dr. Hugo Preuss, of Berlin, the historian of German 
municipal government ; Dr. Otto Most, of Dfigseldorf, a member 
of the Municipal Executive of that town and the head of its 
Statistical Office ; Herr Ott<;t Mimsterberg, of Danzig, councillor 
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of commerce and member of the Prussian Diet ; Dr. Hugo Marx, 
of Moabit, Berlin; Dr. Stubben>,of Berlin, the authority upon 
the housing question ; Herr J. .'Weydmann, head gi the Poor 
Relief Board of Strassburg'; I 5 r. F. Niichter, of Nuremberg; 
Herr Karl Mackensen-Rogers, g£ the Schoneberg (Berlin) 'muni- 
cipal authority ; and the direc);ors of the Central Office of the 
German Municipal Congress and iij. England, Mr. H. G. Prit- 
chard, the secretary of the Association of Municipal Corporations, . 
and Mr. F. Stevens, clerk to the Urban District Council of 
Beckenham. The debt due' to my wife, for advice, help and 
encouragement, cannot be paid with thanks. 

Note. — I n the conversion of German vaines the Mark has for convenience 
been taken in ail cases as equivalent to the SMiing, thongh its value in exchange 
is in fact more than two per cent, less. 


PREFACE TO THE SEGOND EDITION 

The call for this reissue is the more gratifying since the first 
appearance of the book in 1914 was almost coincident with the 
outbreak of the Great War. One immediate effect of the war 
was to discount in England past endeavours to show Germany 
from its best side, as a bold and original experimenter in munici- 
pal and social reform and to use its successful experience in 
that capacity for our own advantage. 

Human nature being as it is, prejudice of the kind was quite 
natural. It will be regrettable for our own sakes, however, 
if the prejudice should become a permanent addition to our 
national stock of antipatliies. For those who have followed the 
course of events in Germany since August ist, 1914, know that 
the war has brought into fresh and clearer prominence the 
efficiency of the German system of municipal administration and 
its singular adaptability to changed conditions and new tasks. 

Let us by all means reject all that is questionable and for us 
unsuitable in German ideas and institutions, but let us still be 
willing to learn from them wherever we can do so with profit to 
ourselves and to those who will come after us. English social 
workers will not wish to forget, even now, their country’s great 
’ indebtedness to German example in connection with suclx institu- 
tions as Health Insurance, Labour Registries, Unemployment 
Insurance, Poor Relief, Town Planning, and School Doctors, 

■ ^ i The author gladly takes this opportunity of acknowledging 
the mqre than cordial reception given to the book in America, 
not only ’fay the Press but by the pi^lic. 
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GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY 

CHAPTER I 

THE TRADITION OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 

• f> 

It is.the purpose of this book to explain the organisation and 
sco^e of municipal government in Germany, and to follow 
its actual workings in the life of the communities of to-day. 
Often, however, the present is only understood by the past, 
and to its problems the past sometimes holds the key. This is 
pre-eminently the case with the government of German towns, 
and hence a brief historical survey of the subject seems essential. 
Such a survey must at least. bring into prominence the early 
tradition of self-government, must trace the vicissitudes through 
which the towns passed, from their rise to independence in the 
middle ages to their fall during the period of absolute sovereignty, 
and must show the profound significance of the great municipal 
reform — ^the charter of rights of modem German towns — which 
was introduced in Prussia by Stein at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and which set all Germany on a new path of 
municipal development. 

For the purpose of a review confined within limits so narrow, 
three periods in the history of German towns may be fixed. The 
first may be held to cover the second half of the middle ages, 
down to the Reformation, during which period the towns gradually 
gained a position of unexampled freedom and autonomy. The 
second period covers the two centuries which witnessed the 
ascendency of the doctrine of absolute sovereignty and the 
decadence of the towns, culminating in their lowest degradation 
.at the time of Germany’s subjugation by Napoleon. The third 
period dates from the municipal and agrarian reforms of Stein, 
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CHAPTER XVII 
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CHAPTER I 

■ ■ ' • ■ 

THE TRADITION OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 

• , • 

It is.the purpose of this book to explain the organisation and 
sco|)e of municipal government in Germany, and to follow 
its actual workings in the life of the communities of to-day. 
Often, however, the present is only understood by the past, 
and to its problems the past sometimes holds the key. This is 
pre-eminently the case with the government of German towns, 
and hence a brief historical survey of the subject seems essential. 
Such a survey must at least -bring into prominence the early 
tradition of self-government, must trace the vicissitudes through 
which the towns passed, from their rise to independence in the 
middle ages to their fall during the period of absolute sovereignty, 
and must show the profound significance of the great municipal 
reform — ^the charter of rights of modem German towns — which 
was introduced in Prussia by Stein at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and which set ail Germany on a new path of 
municipal development. 

For the purpose of a review confined within limits so narrow, 
three periods in the history of German towns may be fixed. The 
first may be held to cover the second half of the middle ages, 
down to the Reformation, during which period the towns gradually 
gained a position of unexampled freedom and autonomy. The 
second period covers the two centuries which witnessed the 
ascendency of the doctrine of absolute sovereignty and the 
decadence of the towns, culminating in their lowest degradation 
at the time of Germany’s subjugation by Napoleon. The third 
period dates from the municipal and agrarian reforms of Stein, 
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not onlv the political Regeneration of Germany, 
but the rebirth of the towns, which have won back much of 
“ir to independence, and have gained more, than then 

history did not of conrse continne 
nnbrftS in any one of the* periods indicated ; the towns 
Spiienoed many oscillations *df fojtnne; within each period 
S progress alternated, locally If not generally, wift times 
of reaction ;^yet the foregoing epochs synchronise mth -certain 
broad streams of tendency a«d they may serve our purpose. 

Rise of the Towns in Medieval Times.— A history of 
German municipal Hfe would carry •us back to the early cen- 
toies, when mlny of the Roman camps and colonies on the 
Rhine and other rivers formed % nuclei of toiros. For the 
most part these towns were destroyed by the German tpbes 
who contested the Roman occupation, though they were rebmlt 
at a later date and stiU remain, the most ancient survivals ^ 
urban organisation. A more definite point of departure would 
be the tenth century, to which fell the reign of the Saxon Emperor 
Henry I- {919 to 936), known distinctively in German mstory as 
the town builder/' because as a measure of protection against 
the Hungarians and Slavs he promoted the settlement of towns 
and freely conferred upon them important privileges. 

For the halcyon days of municipal life and government, how- 
ever, it is necessary to advance still farther in mediaeval times. 
Never before or later did the towns on the whole enjoy so large 
a measure of autonomy as in the twelfth and_ thirteenth cen- 
turies. Of these centuries Dr. H. Preuss writes that they 
formed one of the most brilliant and fruitful periods for the 
internal development of Germany, a period of great process 
in intellectual and material culture, of great increase m national 
wealth and in population. The two hostile forces whose contest 
dominated the internal history of the centuries immediately 
following, the towns and the princes, laid in the same epoch 

the foundations of their power.” ^ ^ a- 

Long periods of preoccupation with political affairs indis- 
posed the rulers, imperial and territorial, to give serious heed 
to questions of local government, or to be jealous of the gro^g 
"powers and assun^ptions of the towns, while their continual 
■ ' ttftwickelung des deutsckeE Stadtewesem,^' VoL I* pp. 30# 3^* 
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want of money led them to barter away privilege after privilege, 
the acquisition of which proportionately strengthened the 
towns in their endeavours after independence. Often the 
emperors fbund the towns useful auxiliaries in their warfare 
with the bishops and feudal princes, and for friendly services 
thus performed they were willing to pay a good price in the 
bestowal of civil rights and franchises. 

At that early period it^'was the fixed ambition not only of 
••the large but of the smaller towns to be self-governed, self- 
contained and self-sufficient. To that end they sought to acquire 
from their rulers and overlords, often at great sacrifice, the 
suzerain rights which connoted a condition of dependence, — 
market rights, rights to Jpvy tolls and dues, coinage rights, 
legal jurisdiction, and the like. Often these struggles for free- 
dom were crowned with complete success, and many mediaeval 
German towns became for all practical purposes States within 
the State. As a rule the towns determined their own forms of 
government, and the result was that in the thirteenth century 
no two towns had the same constitution ; each had some feature 
peculiar to itself in regard either to organisation, powers, mode 
of appointing councils, or names and titiles.^ 

Burghership^ of one of the autonomous German cities of the 
middle ages often ranked higher in local estimation than State 
citizenship ; the civic tie was' stronger, the civic sense of com- 
munity more personal, the civic feeling of independence more 
real, than the political, in countries which were rent by feud 
and in which the spirit of nationality was weak and undeveloped. 
And so an old German rhyme ran ; — 

No man's lord and no man's wight, 

That is the freeborn burgher's right." ^ 

There is no clear evidence to determine the time at which the 
towns became formally governed 'by councils and senators. 
Preuss ..writes : “ The same historical obscurity and the same 
conflict of learned opinion prevail as to where, how, and when 

i F. W. Barthold, Geschichte der deutschen Sti^dte," VoL III, p. 3. 

'® The word Burg/' meaning originally a fortif ed place or castle, which 
occurs in so many combinations, and which appears in English in the oM town- 
name '* burg " and the later “ borough/' was the earliest German term for town. 
The citizens became " Burger " (burghers or burgesses), and the head of the 
community " Biirgermeister " (burgomaster, or mayor). 

» Niemands Herr und Niemands Kkecht, 

# Bas ist des Bhrgerstandes Eecht/* 
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was established in German towns as a civil form 
as on the question of the origin of the town itself 
found characteristic expression 
however, concludfe that the 
of the local council was common by the middle of 
The council did not proceed at first from 
whole, but wa^' formed by the more influential 
composed of members of these on a self-applied 

the country thriving cities and towns com- 
for mutual defence against 


a council {Rat) 
of government, 

whose corporate constitution 
in this institution.” This writ^, 
institution 

the twelfth century.^ 
the citizens as a 
families and was 
principle of social precedence. 

In some parts of tL: :* . 

bined in federations and leagues 

Story knights and the feudal nobUity. for the preKrvabon 
of peace and for the furtherance qf the common interest of 
traS and commerce. The most powerful of the 
leagues was that of the Rhenish towns, formed m the middle 
of the thirteen^ch century under the leadership of Mayence and 
Worms and embracing a hundred towns, with many terntoaal 
overlords. In the following century the Swabian I-eague simi; 
larly united all the towns of South Germany. These and other 
federations, in Bavaria, Westphalia, and elsewhere, w^ere formed 

orimarilv for political purposes. 

More im portant from the economic side of the life of the towro, 
and more lasting in its influence, was the great federation of the 
northern trading centres. Small local guilds of traders— known 
bv the Low German name of “ Hansen ” had existed tefore, 
but it was not until the thirteenth century that the historic 
“ Hansa,” known later as the Hanseatic League, was formed 
for the ’systematic conquest of foreign markets. When the 
Hanseatic League was at the height of its power, in the second 
half of the fourteenth century, it contained nearly ninety sea- 
port and inland towns in Germany, Sweden, the Netherland,s, 
and Russia, had depots in many foreign trading centres, m 
London, Bergen, Bruges, Novgorod, and elsewhere, and even 
maintained its own fleet. From the sixteenth century onward 
the Hansa dwindled until before the Thirty Years’ War it em- 
braced only fourteen towns, a number later reduced to three, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck, the only free cities of Germany 
that remain. 

;;4tn Spite.., of these alliances, however, the towns clung tena- 
Mou^y tO; their individual independence as much in economic 

li:? k‘'I>ieEa«trickduag des dentschen Stadtewesens,” VoL I. pp. 28, 39. 
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as in administrative matfers, and jealousy for their own special 
trades and handicrafts led them to surround themselves with 
customs barriers as formidable as the walls by which they were 
protected against unfriendly neighbours. 

But the time was at hand ’^hen the vigorous energy which 
had wrested independence fror^ needy rulers was to be under- 
mined and paralysed by internal rivalries and dissensions. 
From the beginning of the fourteenth century the power of the 
'local aristocracies was seriously challenged by new forces which 
had risen up in all the larger to^s. Already the merchants 
and handicraftsmen had formed themselves into corporations 
and guilds, and as the strength and prosperity of their orders 
increased they sought to* obtain a corresponding influence in 
local administration. The struggle was especially keen in those 
towns in which the domin^t families and factions had used 
their power for their own purposes. In many of these the francliise 
wis restricted to a small privileged class ; office was appropriated 
t>y usurpers without right to speak or act for the community ; 
and often the very formality of election was abolished and the 
clique in power governed as arbitrarily as the overlords in the 
past. Life appointments and an abusive use of the power of 
co-optation paved the way for a sort of djmastic succession in 
local government. Membership of the councils ran m families, 
and no one without patrimonial influence had a chance of serving 
the commonwealth. Now the trade and handicraft guilds 
contested the claim of the patricians to rule, and in some towns 
the struggles between the rival forces were marked by great 
bitterness and even by violence. 

For a long time the fortunes of war were uncertain, for the 
families fought hard for their privileges. In the fourteenth 
century the corporation of the rich citizens of Cologne prevented 
the introduction of a representative council by assuming the 
functions of the council itself and appointing its own members 
to the mayoralty and other offices. At Nuremberg also the 
patricians obtained complete power and long maintained it. 
In that town a score of patrician families claimed to fill the town 
council and to hold all offices. On the other hand, at Ratisbon 
(Regensburg) and elsewhere they were entirely superseded or were 
required, to their disgust, to join the guilds. At Augsburg and 
Speyer, the patricians and guilds came to teisns and divided the 
local council between them. In some towns the old patrician 
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council survived in the form of a “ sniall ” or “ inner ” {mgerer) 
council, as distinct from the “ great ” or “ general ” (grosser) 
council formed by the guilds and able to impose its w|ll upon the 
selecter body in all important!; 'matters. This two-chamber 
system of government is perpetrated in different forms in mbdern 
municipal constitutions. In the^iddle of the fourteenth century 
there were in Augsburg fifty-one “f families ” and seventeen 
guilds. The small council consisted of fifteen members of the 
“ families ” and twenty-nine delegates of the guilds, with two' 
mayors, one nominated by Sach constituent body; while the 
great council represented only the seventeen guilds, each of 
which nominated twelve members. In most places the ultimate 
result of this class contest was that* the guilds first gained an 
entrance into the local councils and then step by step controlled 
them. ^ r 

r ■ " . 

Decay of the Towns in the Era of Absolutism. — The 
acquisition of office by craft and guile inevitably led to abuses 
of many kinds — to self-enrichment, nepotism, and wholesale 
corruption ; and these evils created others even more disastrous 
in their ultimate effects. For the citizens, cut off from intimate 
association with the corporate life of their towns, lost in civic 
pride and attachment, and their, very spirit of independence 
became weakened. A social structure, civil or political, is only 
stable in proportion as it is stayed on broad and secure founda- 
tions. This condition of strength was lacking to the later mediaeval 
town oligarchies, and their weakness became the opportunity 
of the princes, now eager to reassert their old suzerain rights and 
to regain the old position of domination. 

Just as aforetime the towns had become powerful and their 
autonomy had been strengthened in proportion as authority 
at the centre became weak, so from the sixteenth to the end 
of the eighteenth century the process was reversed ; the rulers 
reasserted their power and revived and extended their early 
prerogatives, while the towns settled more and more into the 
position of governed rather than self-governing communities. 

, Sometimes the citizens themselves called in outside help, 
and the princes had then a stronger pretext for active inter- 
ference. For a time they made no deliberate attempt to abolish 
the systems of local government which had grown up during 
the time of their lethargy, but contented themselves with the 
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exercise of large powers of direction and supervision. As abso- 
lutism gained ground, however, the State more and more in- 
vaded the sphere of purely local administration. Step by step 
the governing power was wrested entirely from the hands of 
the citizens and the delegated councils, and was exercised, down 
to the minutest details, by the (Sentral authority in the name of 
the ruler. • 

This recovery of renounced prerogatives was not, however, 
•.in all eases a mere parade of force, but sometimes followed 
almost inevitably from predisposing causes. The Thirty Years' 
War (1618-1648) had left the whole country poor, exhausted, 
and demoralised, its industry and trade rumed, its population 
decimated. Towns which^had gro-wn prosperous by successful 
industry or by bold tradiog adventure both at home and abroad 
were thrown back centuries in numbers and in wealth. Thus 
before the war began there •Wfere in Berlin and Kalin (old Berlin) 
1236 inhabited dwellings, but in 1651 (three years after the 
peace) 1052 ; in Brandenburg the number fell from 1144 to 554, 
in Frankfort-on-the-Oder from 1029 to 523, in Potsdam from 
191 to loi, in Rathenow from 299 to 153, and in Mittenwalde 
from 245 to nil. It was the same in the South. Augsburg in 
1618 had a population of 45,000 ; in 1645 the number had fallen 
to 21,000. Many towns suffered still more ; in some the popu- 
lation was reduced by more* than three-quarters, while their 
trade was wiped out altogether. 

German historians have pictured the devastation wrought 
upon the towns at that period by siege and sack, by sword, fire, 
and plunder. “ For every town,” writes Gustav Freytag, 
“there were intervals of comparative tranquillity, lasting for 
years, and places — ^no large number— -W'hich were destroyed 
but once during the war were able to recover. But the most 
terrible thing was the second, third, fourth repetition of the old 
misery. Leipzig was besieged five times, Magdeburg six times, 
and most of the smaller towns were still oftener occupied by 
foreign soldiers, so large and small towns equally were ruined. 
... By this war Germany was thrown back two hundred years 
as compared with its ihore fortunate neighbours, the Dutch and 
EngHsh.”! 

The renewal of prosperity within the sorely afflicted States 
was a work altogether beyond the power of local effort . Sagacious 

* “ Bilder aus der deutsclien Vergangenheit," Vol, ift, pp. 198, 199, 235, 
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princes, like the Great Elector in Prussia, devoted themselves 
tmwearyingly to the task of bpilding up the lost fortunes of 
their lands, their peoples and towns. But with the succour 
which they brought to the towns went hand in hand, almost 
inevitably, a growing usurpation of the privileges which the 
towns had possessed, and now held within a wavering grasp. 
Liberty weighs but lightly agarnst poverty and distress in the 
scale of human values, and under tEe prevailing circumstances 
the princes were able to regain without great difficulty nil and 
more than all the power they^had lost. 

Absolutism conquered all along the line ; and even the Govern- 
ments of the City Republics reflected the prevailing spirit. 
Just as the prince spoke of “ his ” ^subjects, so the oligarchic 
council of Hamburg spoke of “ its ” citizens, and admonished 
them in the best manner of the autocratic overlord. So we 
find that council issuing a proclamation in 1602 affirming the 
principle of absolutism in its purest form. " If a Governihgnt 
should be godless, tyrannical and covetous, the subjects have 
stiU no right to resist ; they should rather regard such a con- 
dition as a punishment of the Almighty visited upon them for 
their sins.” 

The reaction reached its flood mark in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, by which time urban autonomy had virtually 
ceased to exist in most of the German territories. If local govern- 
ment bodies were allowed to continue, they were deprived of 
power, were reduced to a condition of absolute subordination, 
and were treated simply as committees for executing the orders 
of the sovereigns. More often these, through their agents, 
governed the towns at will, imposed and collected the taxes 
they thought best, and from the proceeds at once defrayed the 
costs of local administration and reinforced the State exchequers, 
yet wnthout deigning to render an account. 

Nowhere was this autocratic system carried to greater extremes 
than in Prussia— raised to a kingdom in 1701 — under Frederick 
L, Frederick William I., and Frederick II. (the Great), who 
incorporated as no other German sovereigns the revived spirit 
of autocracy. The Hohenzollems had never favoured the 
exce^ve independence of the towns. Before they became 
electors of Brandenburg the towns within this territory had en- 
joyed the utmost freedom, but with the new dynasty a reaction 
at once set in. Hitherto the towns had adopted their own con- 
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stitutions, and the forms they chose were such as best suited their 
needs. The Elector Joachim I. deemed that the interests of 
the State would be served better by uniformity. Hence, after 
travelling through his lands an^ vfeiting the towns in turn, he 
drew up a general ordinance (1525) providing for the creation 
everywhere of town councils similar in character and number 
of members. Experience sooif proved the impossibility of 
imposing upon the towns* any such uniform system of local 
•government, but the first step had been taken towards depriving 
them of the old autonomy. ^ • 

The later Prussian monarchy was built up by the jealous and 
persistent enforcement of the principle that no internal power 
might contest the will of thg Crown and State in any department 
of national life. Hence, the more the monarchy was consolidated, 
the more were the rights and independence of the towns restricted, 
until by the middle of the efghteenth century the towns were 
reduced to the position of vassal communities. 

, The spirit of absolutism was never more frankly avowed than 
in a document of the year 1736 in which one of the War and 
Domain Chambers of Frederick William I. laid down the relation- 
ship of that sovereign towards the government of Berlin, the 
capital of his young kingdom. 

“ That the president of the town,” said this declaration of 
royal right, " should be nominated and appointed by his Royal 
Majesty is self-evident ; . . . but that the consules,^ syndici, 
and senators should be appointed entirely by the Council and 
then merely be confirmed by his Majesty is contrary to the 
maxims and constitutions hitherto governing the Rathaus 
system. ‘ Principia republicana ’ bring to the ‘ publico ’ more 
harm than good and have long ago been purposely suppressed 
and abolished and in consequence cannot be reintroduced without 
infraction of the royal authority. His Royal Majesty and his 
High Councils know better than the magistracy how the Rathaus 
should be formed, the town governed, and the common weal be 
best served.” 

When such sentiments could be avowed so frankly there was 
clearly no possibility of disputing them. Frederick William I. 

^ Ludwig vom Roime and Heinrich Simon, " Die prenssischen Stadteord- 
nnngen vom 19 November, 1808, und vom 17 Marz, 1831," pp. i8, 19. 

‘ The members of the council or Jlai appear to have been described in Latin 

wcTimeEts as cousBles from thie first Quarter of the century forward* 

(BaxthoM, ** GescMchte der deutsohea Stadte/^ VoL I, p* 257.) 
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openly declared that it was his policy in local government to 
appoint mayors who should be his “ creatures.” In that way, 
he added, I shall remain master. Otherwise I must be dependent 
upon my subjects, and that is not to my mind. 

The King even sold the positions of magistrates or senators 
to the highest bidders, and rilled public ofaces with retired 
soldiers for whom a livelihooiS coul^d not otherwise be found. 
Side by side with— or over— the muhicipal mayors he appomted 
military governors, who had jurisdiction over inost matters of 
local government, e.g., building, market regulation, street light- 
ing, cleaning, and paving, and poor relief, while the Cr^ 
directed the entire system of local taxation and finance. The 
theory was even set up that municipal property was State 
property, and certainly it often passed under the control of State 
o^^&oials 

All sorts of privileges and immunities were arbitrarily^ con- 
ferred by the Crown. The officials of the Court, State officials, 
and the military were excluded from the jurisdiction of the local 
authorities, and the King exempted from local taxation whom 
he would ; even the court purveyors went free. Dr. Hugo Preuss 
estimates that early in the eighteenth century one-tenth of all 
the properties in Berlin were “ free houses,” the occupants of 
which were exempt from the local property tax payable by the 
ordinary citizens. Every community over which the ruler set 
his agents was thus divided into rival camps— Crown and town— 
with confficting loyalties and antagonistic interests. In Berlin 
at the close of the century one-half of the population was 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the civil government. 

How complete was the triumph of absolutism was shown 
when the Prussian Common Law {LandrecM) came to be pro- 
mulgated in 1794 ; for while this document confirmed the nobility 
and the feudal proprietors in all their privileges, including 
independence in administration, it declared all the powers and 
rights of the towns to be subject to royal grant. Thus the Crown 
formally set its seal upon its claim that the towns possessed no 
life and individuality of their own. 

, At the opening of the nineteenth century the form of govern- 
ment under which Berlin, the capital, lived was that of a semi- 
mihtary autocracy. There were both a mayor and an executive 
of sorts, but the^ were not chosen by the citizens, and when 
members of the executive died or retired, new ones were co-opted 
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by the remaining body. The powers exercised by the executive 
were unimportant — ^the management of public buildings and 
other property, the oversight of the guilds, presentation to 
certain of t£e churches, and a lifiited responsibility for the care 
of the poor. The general administration of the city — ^the main- 
tenance and lighting of the streets, the provision of schools, 
the care of public health, public poor relief, and the rest — ^was 
in other hands, and chiefly in those of authorities or individuals 
appointfed by the Crown and responsible to it alone. 

Not only in Berlin, however, but everywhere local initiative 
and responsibility had been reduced to a shadow. 

“ The spirit of distrust which prevails throughout the Prussian 
system of State administration,” wrote the Konigsberg Police 
Director Frey, “ has heaped control upon control, and has led 
to the affairs of the commui^s being brought under the same 
system* Everjdhing, however, trivial it may be, must be exam- 
ined by the authority above, everything must be there decided, 
everything be there ordered.” 

It was the custom of Napoleon when he found German towns 
without a representative government promptly to call one into 
existence, and set it in the place of the agents of the Crown. 
Accordingly when, after the battle of Jena (October, 1806), 
which completed the collapse of Prussia, Napoleon entered 
Berlin, he abolished the military and Crown government of 
the city and created a civil authority called the comite admin- 
istmtif, which was elected by a constituent body of sixty delegates 
chosen by 3000 of the most substantial citizens. The sixty hoped 
that they were intended to act as a deliberative assembly, but 
such was not Napoleon’s intention ; having chosen his committee 
they were not called together again. On the other hand, the 
comite administmtif remained in office for two years. In some 
other towns Napoleon introduced the French system of mimicipal 
government by mayor and council, under which the former, 
nominated by the Crown, was made responsible for the entire 
management of local affairs. 

Stein's Municipal Reform in Prussia. — For the next half 
century the history of municipal reform in Germany is virtually 
the history of the system of local administration introduced in 
1808 by the Minister Baron vom Stein, and gopied, in its main 
principles, with modifications, by the other important States. 
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The German principalities succu&bed before Napoleon and 
the armies magnetised by his 'genius for the same reason that 
the town governments had fallen three centuries before, 
because of the narrowness of freir foundations. Absolute rule, 
rooted in militarism, had beep tried and had failed as -a basis 
either of political or civil go^jcmment, and in its^ abolition lay 
the only hope of national renewal, f “ The State,” writes J. R. 
Seeley of Prussia, “ seemed 'to have fallen in pieces because it 
had no principle of cohesion, and was only held together by an 
artificial bureaucracy. It had been created by the energy of 
its Government and the efficiency of its soldiers, and now it 
appeared to come to an end because its Government had ceased 
to be energetic and its soldiers to bff efficient.”^ “ The absolute 
monarchy, with all its unlimited power,” says a German writer, 
“proved incapable of either crating or replacing a State or 
national fellowship.”® 

Absolutism continued so long as the sovereigns were strong 
enough to be surpreme in their own territories, and when -it 
fell there was nothing left to take its place. The collapse of the 
absolute monarchy in France saw the rise of a new nation upon 
its ruins. In Germany nationality was only a name. In degrad- 
ing the status of local citizenship the rulers had destroyed the 
citizen’s attachment to town and State at once. 

Hence it was that when Prussia’s hour of supreme trial came 
in 1806 the people were at first too crushed and apathetic to 
respond. “ In reducing the communes to a condition of en- 
feeblement,” writes Dahlmann, “ the nation as a whole had 
been deprived of power and courage ; for having been disqualified 
from discharging the duties of everyday life it was incapacitated 
from meeting larger responsibilities.”® “ Then it became evident,” 
writes Ronne, “ how many civic virtues had been extinguished, 
that the towns were without public spirit, that all desire to 
bring sacrifice for the common weal, all zeal and all love for 
public affairs had been lost, and that thus the surest foundation 
of true patriotism was lacking.”^ 

So completely had the German peoples been dragooned by 
their, multiplicity of petty autocrats, so well had they learned 

tMe Times of Stem/* VoL I, p, 261. * Preass, VoL I, p. 197. 

® F. C. Die Folitik/*“ ister Band, p, 216. 

von Eddhe and Heinrich Simon, ** Die prenssischen StMteord-* 
" nnngen vom 19 November, 1808, und vom 17 MSrz, 1:831/* p. 25, 
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the lesson that the first and only duty of the citizen is to obey 
the ruling power, that when Napoleon entered the country 
they accepted the new suzerainty almost as a matter of course, 
and when tlfe usurper approache|. their towns it happened that 
not only patricians and populace, but State officials and military 
officers, received him at the gates* So lightly may the sentiment 
of loyalty hold a compelled |.nd o^er-disciplined people. 

In the disaster which overwhelmed Germany during the years 
Of Napoleon's domination, 1806 to 1812, the greatest losses, 
territorial, financial, and moral, fell on Prussia, because it 
had most to lose. With the battle of Jena Prussia’s power was 
completely destroyed, and by the succeeding Peace of Tilsit 
(July 7, 1807) it lost all its territories west of the Elbe, with part 
of its eastern provinces, and its population was reduced from 
ten to five millions. 

When Prussia’s fortunes were at the lowest ebb* and its very 
extinction as an independent State seemed imminent, Stein 
succeeded in convincing the King (Frederick William III.) that 
the only hope of national renaissance lay in the abolition of the 
feudal system and the emancipation of the peasantry, combined 
with a fundamental reform of local government, leading up to 
the in s titution of a national parliament. Here we have to do 
only with Stein’s administrative reforms, though, like them, the 
land reforms associated with his name, and in a less degree with 
that of Hardenberg, his colleague in the Ministry until January, 
1807, were inspired by the conviction that Prussia’s greatest 
misfortune was deprivation of liberty, and that its only hope 
lay in its restoration.^ 

Stein aimed at the creation of free towns in a free State. It 
was his belief that Prussia could only be recreated by its own 
forces and energies. If a new State was to rise upon the ruins 
of the old it must be by the co-operation of the w'hole nation. 
To him the most natural field for the exercise of such co-operation 
was the commune. Hence, his first task was to strengthen 
whatever remained of the old tradition of free, self-governing 
communities, to adapt the old communal system to new con- 
ditions, and to modernise the administrative organisation of 
the provinces. But there he did not intend to stop. Above a 

^ The Land Edict was dated October 9, 1807, ^d its purpose was described 
as to facilitate ownership and the free use of landed property and to determine 
the personal position of the agrarian popniatioa. ** After* Martinmas, 1 810/' it 
ran, there shall only be free men-“ 
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reformed system of local and prof/incial government, broad 
based upon it, he desired to -construct a system of national 
government, regulated by a free constitution. Thus the nation 
was to be fitted for political ^duties and rights by being first 
trained in the duties and rights of citizenship in town and -village, 
in district and province. 

The idea which underlay ah Stein’s plans was a large decen- 
tralisation of State authority, that was to add weight and 
importance to civic life without organically weakening the 
central power. So long as absolute sovereignty lasted, the hand 
of the State controlled all local affairs, and as these were claimed 
as part of the State’s sphere the local authorities themselves 
came to be regarded as State agents. Stein wished to readjust 
this unnatural relationship, to rehabilitate the civil authority 
in local self-government, to assign to it a wide province of action, 
and within thht province to make it virtually supreme. 

The debased condition of municipal government in Prussia 
at that time, and with it the vastness of the change conteip- 
plated, are well reflected in a letter wTitten by Stein to his 
colleague Hardenberg. “ I regard it as important,” he said, 
.” to break the fetters by which the bureaucracy obstructs all 
human movement, to destroy the spirit of avarice and pernicious 
self-interest, and the attachment to mechanical forms which 
dominate this form of government. The nation must be enabled 
to manage its own affairs and to emerge from the condition of 
tutelage in which an ever restless and vigilant Government 
seeks to keep it.” 

While Stein was contemplating his great reform an event 
occurred which might have changed the whole course of Prussia’s 
internal history. In a strong and almost violent letter of reproach, 
the King, on January 3, 1807, charged Stein with being a ” con- 
tumelious, defiant, obstinate, and disobedient servant of the 
State,” and warned him that unless he became more tractable 
he would be deprived of office.^ The next day Stein handed in 
his resignation, which the King accepted in silence. The double 
affront was soon to be avenged. In July came the Peace of 

^ If the word Crown '' had been substituted for ** State/' the hard words 
might have described Stein not unfaithfully. A German writer speaks of the 
divine bluntness ” (Grobheit) and scathing sarcasm " which brought him into 
frequent collision with the Kmg, For Stein was one of the few men who dared 
to tell the King the trufth — the things he ought to know, instead of those he wished 
to know. 
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Tilsit, and in the hour of that crushing humiliation all eyes 
turned to the dismissed statesman. Yielding to the wishes of 
his people and his Queen, and to the advice of Napoleon himself, 
the King urgently invited Stein tj return. Stein magnanimously 
obeyed the summons, and took ^over office on his own terms. 
During the succeeding fourteen ^onths he was at the head of 
the Government, until on JTovember 24, 1808, he received dis- 
missal again and finally left the Prussian service, the victim of 
royal weakness and fickleness and of the animosities and con- 
spiracies of petty and incapable rivals. Napoleon immediately 
followed his dismissal with a decree of banishment from Prussian 
territory, but the odium of his exile was not Napoleon’s, but 
the King’s. • 

During his brief retirement in 1807 Stein had occupied him- 
self with the question of local government, and his reflections 
were ^et down in an essay “ On the proper Form 8f the Central 
and 'Provincial Councils of Finance and Police in the Prussian 
Monarchy.” In this document he proposed a municipal reform 
by which the military bureaucracy was to give place to self- 
government by the citizens. Directly he returned to office 
Stein told the ICing that one of the first things to be done must 
be to reform local administration, and the King agreed. Nor 
need it be doubted that Frederick William was perfectly sincere 
in his acceptance of his Minister’s proposals as right and necessary 
for the time, little though the prospect of popular government 
even for the towns can have appealed to his political instincts. 

The first-fruits of the reforming spirit was the Municipal 
Ordinance of November 19, 180S, applying to all the towns of 
the kingdom, as reduced by Napoleon. It is a much-debated 
question how far this reform, in its final form, was the work of 
. Stein. Stein is described by his equivocal friend and captious 
critic, Theodor Schon, as lacking in constructive statesmanship, 
yet quick to detect worth in the ideas of others and to give 
practical effect to convictions clearly formed. In this case Stein 
was clearly a borrower. Of the necessity of municipal reform 
he had been convinced, not only by the fact of Prussia’s fall, 
but by the study of English local government and political 
institutions, which he held in great admiration ; that he used 
the advice, suggestions, and even the plans of others when the 
time came for practical measures is no derogation of his genius 
as an original thinker and an epoch-making statesman. More 
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thsn the Emperor Henry I. he d&erves to be regarded as 
Germany's pre-eminient “ town Tauilder.” 

Seldom has a great measure of social reform fructified so 
rapidly as that enacted in th^ famous municipal eSict bearing 
Frederick William III.’s signajtiire but Stein’s name. The first 
crude suggestion may be traced to a scheme for the reform of 
the local government of Konigsberg, devised in 1807 by a judicial 
official of that town, by nanfe Brand, and submitted by him to 
Stein, then Minister, and afterwards, on Stein’s advice, to the 
King. Even more, howevef, Stein appears to have been influ- 
enced by another Konigsberg jurist, the Police Director Frey, 
a man who had come under the personal influence of Kant — 
whose personality had dominated Che intellectual life of that 
“ city of pure reason ” up to 1804 — and who in public spirit 
and political sagacity was far in ^advance of his time. German 
authorities al? agree that next to Stein himself Frey deserves 
the principal credit for this great reform. 

A recent writer. Dr. Clauswitz, points out that the literature 
of the time to which Stem’s Municipal Ordinance fell " contains 
no indications that there was then any active desire on the 
part of the citizens of our towns for a more effective share in 
the management of their affairs, and up to the present no evi- 
dence to this effect has been produced from the archives of the 
towns and the Governments.”^ Not only so, but no endeavour 
appears to have been made to sound the towns beforehand as 
to their wishes in the matter. When the suggestion was made 
even Frey himself opposed it as purposeless, believing that in the 
existing conditions of municipal life there would be " few people 
able to pass a mature judgment upon the most suitable organ- 
isation of town government ; better show the dependent com- 
munes the way by which they may attain independence, without 
asking them whether they are disposed to follow it.” 

Emphatically the reform was given to the nation " from 
above.” In truth, Stein wished to create an effective system 
of self-government as much for the sake of the State as in the 
interest of the people, who were henceforth to manage their 
own affairs. By it the State was to gain some relief of duty 
and responsibility, and the people a new training in civic virtue. 

The purpose of the Municipal Ordinance was formally defined 
in the preamble a,? follows ; “ To give to the towns a more inde- 
, ft'f V,! ( . i s< Stadteordaung von r8o8 und die Stadt Berlin," p. iii. 
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pendent and efficient constitution, to create for them in the 
civil parish a firm point of union/ to give to them active influence 
upon the government of the community, and by such participation 
in local government to stimulat| and preserve public spirit.” 

■ In a word, the State was once more to stand aside and to give 
to the corporate life of the towiis room to move and expand. 
As we shall see, the ref orir^, created also a strong local bureau- 
cracy, but this bureaucracy was intended to keep in close touch 
with the citizens, deriving from them its authority and responsible 
to them for its actions. • 

For the beginning of the nineteenth century, and for a country 
whose civic life was just emerging from the occultation of absolu- 
tism, the first Municipal Ordinance was, with all its limitations, 
a singularly enlightened measure ; even tried by modem ideas, 
it must be held to rank as a fine piece of constructive states- 
manship, and the proof of this claim is furnishefi by the fact 
that* It has proved adaptable to all the changed conditions 
incidental to a century of growth, and that under the revised 
forms in operation to-day the German towns are exercising in 
some directions wider powers of self-government than any other 
towns in the world possess. 

It is worthy of note that greatly as both Stein and Frey 
admired English political institutions and were influenced by 
English political thought, the Municipal Ordinance of 1808 bears 
no direct trace of English influence. In all his reforms and 
projects of reform, Stein constantly referred to the example of 
this country, but it was the free spirit of English public life 
and institutions rather than the institutions themselves that 
he sought to transplant into Germany. So in the case of municipal 
reform, it was the free play of public opinion and the free ex- 
pression of personality as he observed them in England, that he 
wished to cultivate ; for the forms in which they should be 
embodied he went to the history and genius of his own nation. 
On the other hand, the Ordinance contained obvious traces of 
the municipal reforms introduced in France at the Revolution, 
and several of its clauses were taken bodily from the Municipal 
Decree of December, 1789. 

Any detailed examination of the provisions of the original 
Ordinance would be superfluous in a book which is concerned 
rather with present conditions than the begimungs from which 
. these conditioiB have emerged, yet a brief summary of some 
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of the principal administrative claijses ■will enable the reader, 
as he follows the later chapters, to observe for himself how far 
Stein’s reforms have determined the course of mnnicipal govern' 
ment do'wn to our own day. ^ ' • 

First, the representative jgrinciple was frankly recognised. 
The government of the town^was to be by mayor, magistracy 
or executive, and popular assembly, ^nd all were to issue directly 
or indirectly from the free choice of the citizens. The assembly 
was to be elected on a franchise which for the time was liberal-; 
and it was to appoint in turn the executive body and the head 
of the community. 

The old and arbitrary method of election by guilds and cor- 
porations was abolished, and the fopular assembly was made 
eligible by the entire body of enfranchised citizens. For this 
purpose the inhabitants of a town were divided into (a) bur- 
gesses (burghfers), or freemen, in full possession of civil rights, 
including the right to hold property and follow trades fn the 
commune, and to exercise both the “ active ” and “ passive ” 
franchise, i.e., to elect and be elected to public office ; and (b) 
the denizens or residents [Schutzvemandte), who were to be 
entitled to the full use of all communal institutions, but not to 
elect or be elected ; while both classes of citizens were liable to 
pay local taxes on equal terms. 

For the purpose of fixing qualifications for the possession 
of the franchise, the to'wns were divided into three classes on 
the basis of ci-vil population, viz., “ large ” towns, containing 
over 10,000 inhabitants, “ medium ” to'wns, containing from 
3500 to 10,000 inhabitants, and " small ” towns with a popu- 
lation below 3500.1 jhe right to vote was conferred upon pro- 
perty owners and all males, other'wise qualified, in receipt of 
income of at least 200 thalers (£30) in large towns and 150 thalers 
(£22 los.) elsewhere, and it was stipulated that two-thirds of the 
members of a town council were to be house-owners. Election 
was for three years, one-third of the members retiring annually. 
Further, voting was to be secret and votes were to be of equal 
value. 

, With a view to ensuring the utmost independence for the 
assemblies elected, the Ordinance stated — ^in words taken in 

- ^ In the whole province of Brandenburg there were at the beginniag of the 
nineteenth century (9nly three " large " towns in this sense : Berlin, Potsdam, 
and Fraakfort-on-Oder. 
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part almost literally from a French law of the Revolution time 
— “ The communal deputies do not require a special instruction 
or authority from the citizens, nor are they obliged to account 
to the latteV for their decisions'. The law and their election are 
ttiftir authority, their conviction and their view of what is best 
for the commonweal of the towns are their instruction, and their 
conscience the authority to^whicS they have to give account.” 
The first portion of this proviso is still in force. 

•, Municipal office was to be honorary unless a man gave his 
whole time to the work. Not only «o, but acceptance of office 
■was to be obligatory, and refusal to act when required was to 
be punished by deprivation of civil rights and higher taxation. 
But, again following Frensh example, no judges or judicial 
officers were to be eligible to sit upon municipal bodies. Mayors 
and members of executives were to be appointed for six years 
at a time, with the proviso tfiat if salaried offices other than 
the inayor and th» treasurer were not reappointed they should 
bq pensioned ; later these appointments were made for twelve 
years, and the pension proviso was extended to the mayor and 
treasurer. 

It is characteristic of the first Muncipal Ordinance, as com- 
pared with later revisions, that it concentrated power in the 
hands of the representative authority. “The town councillors 
as a whole,” it said, “ control ’the entire administration of the 
municipality in all its branches.” The executive was not only 
to be elected by the town council, but was to be entirely sub- 
ordinate to it. The questions entrusted to the local authorities 
comprised finance, taxation, and loans, the care of the poor, of 
schools, and of public health, and the right to acquire and hold 
real estate, but all judicial jurisdiction was -withheld from them. 
Here the municipal edict did not go as far as Stein wished. In 
particular no police functions were conferred upon the local 
authorities. Upon this point Stein and Schon were in conflict, 
and for the sake of peace and of seeing something done speedily, 
Stein gave way, accepting as a compromise the pro-vision that 
the State might devolve police functions — not on the commune, 
as the French Municipal Decree provided — but on the municipal 
executive. 

While thus endeavouring to rehabilitate the to-wns, Stein 
had no desire to deplete the power of the Central executive 
unduly. Hence, a general right of supervision was retained by 
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the State, “lest (in his words) a <nuinber of small republics 
should be created.” Stein’s memorandum, accompanying the 
law, stated ; “ The citizens are charged with the undivided 
administration of their communal affairs. The influence of 
the State is entirely restrict^ to supervision, with a view to 
seeing that nothing is done contrary to the purpose of the State 
and that the existing laws are^ observed.” It was required that 
appointments of “ magistrates ” or aldermen should be con- 
firmed by the provincial authorities, while the chief mayors of 
the large towns were to be'*nominated by the Crown from lists 
presented by the towns. 

The Ordinance was introduced first in the provinces of East 
and West Prussia, in Konigsberg and Elbing respectively, at 
the beginning of 1809. A little later it was introduced in Berlin, 
in the province of Brandenburg, and during the next two years 
it came inter force throughout '"the whole of the diminished 
kingdom. Five days after the promulgation of the Ordinance, 
Stein had been dismissed from office. On the whole it does npt 
appear that the electors used their new liberties rashly. The 
prevalent depression and hopelessness of the nation were alone 
sufficient to deter them from venturing upon radical changes. 
Often the old mayors were returned again to office, and some 
towns even appointed military officers to important positions 
in the local government. The Vienna Congress of 1814 restored 
to Prussia the provinces since known as Posen, Rhineland, and 
Westphalia, part of Pomerania, and Saxony, but the King was 
not in a mind to make further concessions to popular movements, 
and the Ordinance was not at once introduced into the regained 
territories. 

While in the eastern part of the monarchy municipal govern- 
ment was reorganised under Stein’s Ordinance, and reflected 
to some extent the spirit of the French Municipal Decree of the 
Revolution, in the western provinces of Prussia, and in the west 
and south of Germany, Napoleon’s municipal legislation had great 
influence. Napoleon had modified local government in France 
in the direction of centralisation ; not only were the mayors 
appointed by the State from lists submitted by the local councils 
and constituted for all purposes State agents, but the councils 
were neither so independent nor entrusted with such wide powers 
as in E4st<Prussia. This system had been introduced in the Rhine 
proyince !|ad in Savaria, created a kingdom by Napoleon’s grace. 
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before the issue of Stein’s Ordinance, but it was amended a little 
later. In Wiirtemberg, another of Napoleon’s kingdoms, muni- 
cipal reforn:y)n very democratic principles was introduced at the 
samp time. There a departure «b:om Prussian principles was 
made in that town council and exeeutive were both made eligible, 
on a liberal franchise, by the citizens, who also selected three 
candidates for the mayor^ty, from whom the Crown made 
choice. Town council and execute consisted of the same 
number of members, and ail imporjtant decisions required the 
assent of both, -but provision was made for joint sittings. In 
this State, too, the police authority was vested in the com- 
munes. 

The Revisions of Stein’s Municipal Ordinance. — ^T he 
revisions of the various systsms of town govegiment which 
gave 4 o them the existing forms need not detain us long, as their 
interest is for the most part only historical. The most critical 
was that to which Stein’s reform was subjected while the cause 
of Prussian liberty was under the shadow of the July Revolution 
of 1830. All the portents were unfavourable, but if the towns 
had enemies they had also friends, and one of the staunchest 
of these was Wilhelm von Humboldt. From the first Humboldt 
fought resolutely against the reactionary spirit which had gained 
the upper hand ; he was jealous for Stein’s noble handiwork, 
and resented the idea of its being despoiled by violent hands. 
" The Municipal Ordinance,” he wrote in an address to the 
Crown Prince in 1831, ” has for twenty-two years proved itself 
a beneficent law, and has become precious to the citizens. The 
visible evidence of its wholesome influence may be seen in the 
prosperity of the urban populations, in a higher civic sense, an 
increased participation in municipal affairs, and a greater readi- 
ness to introduce praiseworthy reforms.” He apprehended, after 
reading the draft, that the Government proposed to restrict 
the independence of the communes in a way Stein never con- 
templated, and he warned it in particular against disturbing 
the relationship between town councils and executives. 

Humboldt’s fears for the independence of the town councils 
were in part realised. Hitherto the executive had been subject 
to the council and had been bound to carry out its wishes ; 
under the revised Ordinance of March 17, 183T, it became the 
predominant partner. There was a reapportionment of adininis- 
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trative functions. Some were reserved for the town council 
alone, some for the executive, 'and some for joint action; but 
in regard to the first the executive was empowered to object, 
while as to the last there was^always the possibility of conflict, 
in which case the Government would be able to intervene. The 
State claimed the right to apfoint a commissary in the event of 
delay in appointing an officer needJhg its approval, and also to 
dissolve any town council w&ch “ continually neglected its duty 
or fell into disorder or partisanship ” — a characteristically vagUe 
proviso, capable of arbitrary interpretation. 

As to the constitution of the town councils, the franchise was 
raised, for the acquisition of citizenship carrying the power to 
vote was now made dependent upon the ownership of real estate 
of a value of from 300 to 2000 thalers (£45 to £300), according to 
the size of the town, or an income from a fixed trade of from 
200 to 600 thalers (£30 to £90), or, subject to two years’ residence, 
of an income from other sources of from 400 to 1200 thalers 
(£60 to £180), though persons not so qualified who had shown 
themselves " worthy of exceptional confidence ” might be 
enfranchised by the vote of the town council and the municipal 
executive. Election by guilds and corporations was again per- 
mitted. On the other hand, the towns were giv'en more latitude 
in regard to the number of councillors and members of the 
executive eligible, and the proportion of house-owners upon the 
councils was reduced from two-thirds to one-half, as it still 
remains. Salaried members of the executive were henceforth 
to be appointed for twelve years and unsalaried members for 
six years, but life appointments were allowed. While thus there 
were gains as well as losses, the general effect of the revision was 
reactionary, and when the Government tried to apply the new 
Ordinance to the old provinces the resistance offered was so ■ 
great that the attempt was abandoned. It was, however, intro- 
duced in other parts of the monarchy, including the province of 
Westphalia and several Rhenish towns. 

In Saxony, where a constitution was introduced in 1831, 
a reformed municipal ordinance, based on the Prussian and 
Bavarian laws, was passed in the following year. In the same 
year also, Baden abandoned the Napoleonic system and adopted 
a municipal organisation more suited to the liberal spirit of its 
people, and approximating to that of Wiirtemberg. The Crown 
still claimed the right to confirm appointments to the mayoralty. 
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but if a town chose the sasne man thrice its veto lapsed. The 
law of Bavaria was revised in 1834. 

The next revision was that of May 3, 1853, which gave to the 
Prussian Municipal Ordinance fpr_ the eastern provinces its 
present form. The object of thilj^further revision was to adjust 
the constitutions of the towns to |he altered political conditions. 
But the new conditions were those of a time, not of growth and 
expansion in political life, but of unrest and reaction, and some 
of the -alterations reflected the anti-democratic spirit then 
dominant in Government circles "throughout Germany, In- 
spired by the French Revolution of 1848, the German peoples 
had similarly tried conclusions with their rulers, and had failed. 
No time could have been lass opportune for the reconsideration 
of the question of self-government. Three years before (March 
II, 1850) a local-government^ law appl3dng to all communes, 
both, urban and rural, had been passed, and, •reflecting the 
liberal spirit prevalent for the moment, it introduced a number 
of improvements, but a short trial proved the impossibility 
of bringing town and country under one system, and it was 
repealed. 

The Ordinance of 1853 applied only to the towns. The dis- 
tinction between burgesses and denizens was abolished, but 
so also was Stein’s principle of equal and secret voting, which 
gave place to the three-class system of election the represent- 
ative body was still further subordinated to the executive ; 
and the State reasserted much of the influence and control in 
local government which it surrendered half a century before. 
A detailed consideration of this Ordinance and of the laws which, 
with it, govern the administration of Prussian towns to-day 
must, however, be reserved for separate chapters. The new 
Ordinance disappointed the popular parties everywhere, and 
when the first elections took place under it in Berlin in 1854 so 
indifferent were the electors that not one in five took the trouble 
to vote. 

In general principles the systems of municipal government 
at present in force in the western provinces of Prussia follow 
that applying to the eastern provinces, though most of them 
were modified in some respects by general laws of July 30 and 
August I, 1883. The towns of the province of Westphalia are 
governed under a constitution dating from .March 19, 1856 ; 

^ For an explanation of this system of voting, see pp. 57-61, 
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those of the Rhine province under a constitution of May 15, 1856 ; 
those of the province (and former kingdom) of Hanover, annexed 
by Prussia in 1866, under its old constitution of June 24, 1858 ; 
and those of the province of Hesse-Nassau, formed ‘Out of terri- 
tories similarly annexed in '^66, under a constitution dated 
August 4, 1897. Frankfort-op-Main, until 1866 a free city, is 
governed under a separate constitution of March 25, 1867 ; the 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, annexed in 1866, under a con- 
stitution of April 14, 1869 ; and the territory of Hohenzollerh 
under one of July 7, 1900. ^ 

Municipal Constitutions of the other States. — In the 
rest of the Empire municipal goverEment in general follows the 
Prussian system, the East Prussian organisation of the executive 
being in force in some States an^ the West Prussian or French 
organisation In others. The towns and other communes of 
Bavaria are governed under laws of April 29, 1869 (tlie territories 
right of the Rhine), and July i, 1869 (the Palatinate) ; the 
towns of Saxony, except Dresden, Leipzig, and Chemnitz, which 
have separate constitutions, under two laws (for large and for 
medium and small towns respectively) of April 24, 1873; the 
towns and other communes of Wiirtemberg under a law of July 
28, 1906, since revised ; and the towns and other communes of 
Baden under laws of November 19, 1906 (for towns with over 
3000 inhabitants), and September 26, 1910 (for small towns and 
rural communes). In the Saxon duchies of Central Germany, 
mrban government is not regulated by uniform ordinances, but 
by special local laws and decrees. Peculiarities presented by 
these various laws, where of sufficient importance, will be noted 
in the proper place. 

The entire subject of local self-government is regulated by 
each State for itself. The diversity of political and communal 
life is so great, particularist traditions are so strong and so 
characteristic, in the various States, that the idea of imperial 
municipal legislation on the lines, for example, of the English 
Municipal Corporations Acts of 1835 and 1882 or the Local 
Csovernment Act of 1894 has never been seriously proposed. 
The premature imperial constitution which was drafted by the 
Frankfort Diet of 1849 did, indeed, include in its generous survey 
of German affair^ the “fundamental rights of the communes,” 
but with vris^t restraint the authors of the constitution of 1869- 
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1871 left the federal State? to manage their own internal affairs, 
even, in the case of Bavaria, to' the extent of retaining a poor- 
relief administration at variance with the practice of the rest 
of the Emf)ire. Altogether it is e^stimated that there are in 
operation in Germany at least l^urty municipal ordinances, to 
which must be added a number ^f special ordinances regulating 
the government of the rurai communes. All the main principles 
of local organisation and government are laid down in these 
statutes; but the towns are left to decide many matters of detail 
by local by-laws, subject in some cefees to approval by the State 
supervisory authority. 

In a country divided into so many independent political 
territories and jurisdictioias, this separate legislation creates 
serious administrative difficulties, particularly in the border 
districts. The most confused systems of local administration 
are found in the duodecimo States of ThuringiJ, where State, 
boundaries often meet in the middle of towns and villages. 
There are in that part of Germany over forty communes, large 
and small, in which this division exists, the two portions of the 
commune being subject to different administrative laws, e.g., 
of Prussia and Weimar, of Weimar and Gotha, of Altenburg and 
Saxony, of Reuss and Bavaria, of Meiningen and Weimar, etc. 
In some places urban properties and even single dwelling-houses 
fall in two States, with the result that a higher rate of taxation 
is paid in one part of the town than in another. Or the anomaly 
may take the form of a double provision of churches or schools 
in small villages. During recent years, however, an attempt 
has been made to remove anomalies of the kind by exchanges of 
territory where the areas of conflict were of small extent. 


CHAPTER JI 


ADMINISTKATIVE POWERS 

For the purpose of this book only such towns as come under 
the special laws on the subject of urban government {Siadteord- 
nungen or Municipal Ordinances) enacted in the various States 
have been considered. Nevertheless, as the object throughout 
has been to offer points of contact and comparison with English 
municipal bofoughs and urban districts, particular reference is 
made to the larger towns, a course attended by the great advan- 
tage that statistical and other data relating to the governme^-t 
of these towns exist in great abundance. 

The Status and Connotation of Towns. — No very definite 
meaning is attached to the term “ town ” in Germany. For it 
must be remembered that Stein’s Municipal Ordinance did not 
create towns or even prescribe the conditions upon which the 
status of town might be acquired ; it only laid down the manner 
in which towns then existing or to be created should be organised 
for the purpose of self-government. 

There is plenty of documentary evidence of the granting of 
charters to new communities, emerging from a rural to an urban 
character, from the eleventh and twelfth centuries forward. 
But, says a studious writer, “ of the origin of this particular 
municipal charter right {StadtrecM), when, how, and where the 
actual conditions became crystallised in a special law and a 
special social structure, we know nothing at all.’’^ The mediaeval 
town, however, stood for a definite social conception — that of a 
more or less autonomous community possessed of certain charter 
rights, depending in the main upon trade and industry, and often 
surrounded by fortifications. Some of the old characteristics of 
urban organisation no longer apply ; yet two, at least, are clearly 
marked. One is the greater independence of the towns for 

^ Ps’etiss, Die Eatwickelimg des deutsclxea StMteweseas/* p. 13. 
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ptirposes of local government and the higher development 
of their civic life, and the other is the predominance in the 
towns of commerce and industry in various forms. As to the 
latter, however, just as there areJp^,Germany towns with a popu- 
lation ' almost exclusively agric^tural, so there are “rural” 
villages which are entirely depeiiient on industry. 

In the past, population tiad little significance in determining 
urban organisation, so that to-day German “ towns ” differ 
far mofe in number of inhabitants than do the boroughs of 
England or the burghs of Scotlandf In one province of Prussia 
(Brandenburg) there is a town with a population below 500, 
while in another province (Rhineland) a commune with 101,700 
inhabitants ranked until fgio as a village. At the census of 
December, 1910, Prussia had 1276 towns, of which only 282 
had a population exceeding ip,ooo, while 229 had from 5000 to 
10,000 inhabitants, 477 had from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants, and 
288 had under 2000 inhabitants. On the other hand, 106 rural 
communes had a population in excess of 10,000, and five of them 
one of over 50,000. In Baden there is a town with less than 
200 inhabitants. 

The International Statistical Congress regards as towns all 
places with a population in excess of 2000, and this definition, 
though arbitrary, is commonly accepted by German municipal 
statisticians. Above this limit of 2000, differentiation in nomen- 
clature begins. Towns with less than 5000 inhabitants are 
regarded as “ rural ” towns, those with under 20,000 inhabitants 
as “ small ” towns, those with from 20,000 to 100,000 as 
“ medium ” towns, and those with over 100,000 inhabitants as 
" large ” towns ; while of late years a new class of “ million ” 
or “ world ” towns, to comprise those with a population exceed- 
ing a million, a class at present containing the imperial capital 
only, though Hamburg will soon join it, has been recognised. 

The status of a “ town ” is now usually acquired in virtue 
of population — the number varying in different States — ^by the 
grant of what would in this country be called a charter of incor- 
poration in the case of a borough. In Prussia and Bavaria 
towns are given this status in virtue of separate Royal Orders, 
in Saxony by resolution of the Minister of the Interior, followed 
by royal sanction. Nowadays the status of town is not given 
readily in Prussia. Of 119 Prussian towns, with over 25,000 
inhabitants in 1910 only thirteen ware created during the past 
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sixty years. One reason for the reluctance to create towns is 
the objection of the circle authorities to see their jurisdiction 
narrowed. 


Principles of Local Adaiinistration. — The government 
of a German town answering fto the description given is com- 
posed of three co-ordinate factors ; ^he town council, the exe- 
cutive (differently named), a'nd the mayor. In explaining the_ 
position which each of these factors occupies in the adminis- 
trative system, attention will be concentrated upon the practice 
of the four kingdoms, and particularly the various provinces of 
Prussia. Before that is done, however, it is necessary to make 
clear wherein German local government consists. The char- 
acteristics of German municipal government which must chiefly 
impress the outside observer aredhe wide powers exercised by 
the local authorities and the facility with which these po^vers 
are from time to time extended and adjusted to changing 
conditions. 

Perhaps the first question that would most naturally occur 
to an English student wishful to know the range of these powers 
would be — in what law or laws are they specified ? Our inquirer 
would ask for such laws in vain, however, for the administrative 
powers of German towns are not specifically laid down in statutes 
and therein formally delegated by the State. Reading through 
what are known as the " constitutions ” of the towns of Prussia 
' — the so-called Town or Municipal Ordinances — one is struck 
by the fact that their authors were not concerned to define 
precisely the duties which the towns might discharge and the 
powers which they might exercise. All that these documents do 
is to charge the local authorities -with the general administra- 
tion of communal affairs, so that whatever became at any time 
a “ communal affair ” fell ipso facto within the sphere of the 
municipal government. As though they had foreseen a vast 
development of municipal life, they refrained from handicapping 
the future by undue limitations. Hence it was that when the 
great era of town extension opened in Germany, over forty 
years ago, the local governments were at once both ready 
and able to meet their new responsibilities without any such 
administrative reforms as were called for in the 
case of the boroughs of this cormtry twice within half a century. 
It tpill be necessary to recur repeatedly in the course of later 
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chapters to this unique characteristic of German municipal 
government — its flexibility and -adaptability to new conditions. 
The local authorities have to govern their communes, but it 
is not said in what government consists, where power to govern 
begins. and where it ends. Tlj^'are authorised by general 
laws to raise revenue by taxation, yet these laws do not enumerate 
all the taxes at their comjnand ; certain traditional taxes are 
named, and these may be levied or mot at will in the future as in 
the past, yet if they prove insufficient the right is given to intro- 
duce or invent others, for it is one of the fundamental principles 
of German local govermnent that itie communes shall be able 
within limits to choose such taxes as they like. So, too, the 
authority has to adraindste» the town's property, but no limit 
whatever is set to the kind or amount of property which it may 
acquire and hold. 

The law is similarly silent upon the important question of 
trading enterprise ; this wide realm of activity a town is left 
tp enter and possess at will, with none to say it nay. The cor- 
poration of a great town like Manches|:er is compelled to defend 
in the highest courts in the land its claim to carry parcels by 
its tramways, and the power is denied it. German municipal 
tramways carry parcels, coals, and even (at night) coffins — 
— anything which it is expedient to handle. The corporation 
of Sheffield similarly goes to the High Court for decision of the 
question whether it can sell gas stoves, and it learns that it does 
not possess this dangerous power. German towns can traffic 
in any article by the sale of which they can promote the con- 
venience of the community, without leave of Parliament, 
Ministry, or law court. In a word, where in this country the 
powers and duties of local authorities are set forth in statutes 
of the realm, and local Acts having the same force, which may 
be neither enlarged nor diminished, every German commune is 
its own law draughtsman and, within certain limits, its own 
legislature. 

Let the town clerk of an English municipal borough be asked 
what powers his council can exercise, and he will point to volumes 
of laws and heaps of textbooks and answer that he is trying to 
learn but does not yet know for certain. And the greater his 
experience the greater will be his incertitude. For not only are 
the warrants for these powers scattered about in countless 
statutes and orders and by-laws, but nothing* can be done for 
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which there is not express legal sanation ; the powers granted 
are often subject to , a variety of interpretation, and no one 
can be sure what the plainest of laws means until it has been 
rewritten by the courts, while the bogey of ultra vires confronts 
the local authority at everylArn. It is probable that almost 
every town clerk in the countr|r sooner or later climbs the stairs 
that lead to the chambers of some ijoted parliamentary lawyer 
in London in order to ask if this thing may be done and if that 
must be left undone, and what is the inner meaning of terms and 
phrases apparently so simple, yet, in fact, beset with endless 
pitfalls for the unwary. 

On the other hand, let the mayor of a German town be 
similarly questioned and he will atronce answer that there is 
practically no limit to the administrative powers which he and 
his colleagues may exercise ; the^ can do everything, in fact, 
that the good government of the town may seem to require. A 
German town, likewise, is governed by laws, by-laws, and orders 
of various kinds, but for the most part they are of its owp 
making, and together they form the " communal law ” of the 
town. 

A form of govermnent devised on these autonomous and 
elastic principles enables the German States to dispense with 
any Ministry corresponding to the Local Government Boards 
of the three British kingdoms. Control is, of course, exercised 
in various directions, in major questions by the Ministries to 
which the matters at issue naturally belong, and in minor by 
the State commissaries who have the oversight of local govern- 
ment ; but there is no room or necessity for State departments 
charged with the special function of keeping the local author- 
ities in order, lest they should by a hair’s breadth exceed the 
law in one direction or fall short of it in another, and incident- 
ally of doing much of their work over again. The questions 
of competence and the disputes between communes and the 
supervisory authority which inevitably arise, do not involve 
long protracted and expensive legal proceedings, but are deter- 
mined by special Administrative Courts with jurisdiction over 
all matters of local government. 

The difference between the German and English systems 
may ..be , illustrated by the administration of the Poor Law. 
Remembering how in this country local administrative action 
upon this question is directed in every detail, from the building 
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of a workhouse to the ingsedieiits of the inmates’ soup, by the 
central authority in London, let -the reader contrast the position 
of an important English Board of Guardians with that of the 
poor relief board of a German municipality, which is simply 
a part -of the general local addlmJstration, working autonom- 
ously, devising its own policy and^xecuting it, without dictation 
or even advice from outside and as free from State interference 
as the committee that manages the gas works or pays the salaries 
of the official staff. 

Or the difference may be illustrated in another way. Special 
laws have recently been passed in this country to enable local 
authorities to introduce the system of school doctors, to feed 
necessitous children, and i» plan their towns rationally. All 
these things were done long before in Germany as a matter of 
course, in every case without special legislation, and simply on 
the voluntary initiative of the communes them^lves. Again, 
there are scores of English towns which would like to make 
kjiown their attractions as residential places or health resorts. 
They have medicinal baths and springs, for example, but cannot 
make them knovra as they would. The reason is that without 
special powers, obtainable only by costly Acts of Parliament, 
they cannot expend any money on advertising these advantages. 
One reason why English people crowd to German baths is that 
the municipal authorities in these places have so persistently 
advertised the special goods they have to offer as to create the 
idea that the same goods cannot be obtained elsewhere, which 
is not always the case. The medicinal virtues of these places 
may be all that is claimed for them, but without advertising 
they would not attract as they do. In thus advertising them- 
selves, German towns need no special powers or permission. 
They can spend what they like on what they like, and they do it. 

There is the same facility of action in so important a matter 
as the incorporation of suburbs. Except in the rare case of two 
towns amalgamating legislative procedure is uimecessary, and 
there is not even an inquiry answering to the Local Government 
Board inquiries in this country. All that is needful is that the 
communes which desire to come together shall embody the con- 
ditions of amalgamation in a formal agreement, and directly 
this has been sanctioned by the Gk)vemment or its agents the 
transaction is complete. Incorporation is, in effect, marriage 
before the registrar, whose only function is to 'witness the con- 
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tract and wish the new partners for Mfe a happy and prosperous 
union. The necessary costs involved would he hardly more 
onerous on either side were it not that communes whose absorp- 
tion is desired by their larger neighbours often stipulate for a 
substantial payment down b;^ way of solatium, or for -partial 
exemption from certain taxes (during a prescribed period. 

So the principle runs throughout, the entire administration 
of German towns ; except where the State has reserved special 
powers of intervention, the towns are as free from control froni 
above as a German principality is free in its internal affairs 
from the control of the Imperial Legislature. To use a homely 
simile : while the German town, grown to man’s estate, exercises 
the freedom and independence of manhood, the English town 
is still protected and chaperoned by its ever present and often 
fussy nurse, the “ Board above.’J Realising the incomparably 
greater elasticity of the German-system and the almost unlimited 
scope which it offers for any extension of functions or powers 
which changing circumstances may show to be needful or ex- 
pedient, one is at times inclined to ask if in our own country, 
the vaunted home of free institutions, we really understand at 
all what self-government means. 

The far-reaching powers of German local authorities are so 
little recognised or understood in this country that it seems 
desirable to emphasise them, and the theory underlying them, 
at the outset. Repeated decisions of the Prussian Supreme 
Administrative Court on the subject hold good in principle for 
all the States. “ No Prussian law,” runs a decision of that Court 
of March lo, 1886, “ sets definite limits to the activity of the 
communes as such. The communes have a general right to 
promote the moral and economic interests of their members in 
so far as special laws may not prescribe definite exceptions. . 
In the absence of such laws the boundary between the province 
of the communes and that of the State, as the higher common- 
wealth, is determined solely by ‘ local ’ considerations, i.e., by 
the consideration that communal duties shall be of a local char- 
acter. Whatever communes may do within their own province 
with their own resources for the advancement of those 
interests, unless it is on principle forbidden, may be regarded 
as a communal affair.” A decision of the same court of September 
ai, 1886, bears out this view : “ The urban commune, using 
its own resotlrces, may claim as falling within its sphere every- 
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thing that promotes the -v^lfare of the whole community and 
the material interests and infellectual advancement of the 
individual members. It can of its own accord establish any 
institutions and arrangements for .the public good which serve 
this end. It has a general rigSt to promote the moral and 
economic interests of its memb^s, and to use the resources 
available for the purpose, *though always — and herein is the 
limit the transgression of which would constitute an infraction 
of the law — subject to the condition that it and its organs restrict 
themselves to the care and represen'fation of local interests.” 

It is worth while to quote the comment upon these rulings 
of a careful German writer on municipal government. " It is 
the object of urban admiSustration,” says H. Kappelmann, 
“ to maintain the local commonwealth in a vigorous condition, 
to strengthen and increase its , vitality, and to dt^ip it for the 
fulfilment of all the duties required by a progressive age and 
the demands of civilisation. It is not sufficient merely to meet 
the necessities of the moment, but the needs of the future must 
be anticipated. The administration must not be carried on too 
one-sidedly from the standpoint of finance, but must compre- 
hend the entire being of the communal organisation, must 
develop its latent powers and use them for the common good.”^ 

One of the most practical advantages of the German system 
of local government is its unity. The whole work of adminis- 
tration (excepting certain functions reserved to the police) is 
concentrated in the hands of one authority, which, in spite of 
the devolution of powers to subordinate bodies, exerts complete 
control. For example, though the taxes levied in a German 
town are many, falling upon the citizens in var3dng number 
and with varying weight, there is only one taxing authority — 

• the local council and its executive ; and all taxes pass into a 
common fund from which the needs of the various spending 
departments are supplied. The same authority administers 
education and poor relief ; it is responsible for the planning of 
the town, for the roads, and for sanitary arrangements, and in 
addition to discharging all the other multifarious duties which 
the widest idea of local government would convey to the Eng- 
lish mind, it directs the social welfare activities of the community, 
and promotes the interests of art and learning, music and the 

‘ '■ Verfassuttg uad VerwaJtungsorgaiiisatitHi da: Stadte^' ister Band (Praa- 
sia), p. 55 (Verein fiir Sozialpolitilc). 
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tract and wish the new partners for Hfe a happy and prosperous 
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the vaunted home of free institutions, we really understand at 
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The far-reaching powers of German local authorities are so 
little recognised or understood in this country that it seems 
desirable to emphasise them, and the theory underlying them, 
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promote the moral and economic interests of their members in 
so far as special laws may not prescribe definite exceptions. . 
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of the communes and that of the State, as the higher common- 
wealth, is determined solely by ‘ local ’ considerations, i.e., by 
the consideration that communal duties shall be of a local char- 
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that promotes the Wfelfare of the whole community and 
the material interests and intellectual advancement of the 
individual members. It can of its own accord establish any 
institutions and arrangements for.-fe public good which serve 
this end. It has a general rigft: to promote the moral and 
economic interests of its memb^s, and to use the resources 
available for the purpose, ‘though always — and herein is the 
limit the transgression of which would constitute an infraction 
of the law — subject to the condition that it and its organs restrict 
themselves to the care and representation of local interests.” 

It is worth while to quote the comment upon these rulings 
of a careful German writer on municipal government. ” It is 
the object of urban admiSliistration,” says H. Kappelmann, 
” to maintain the local commonwealth in a vigorous condition, 
to strengthen and increase its .vitality, and to dcjuip it for the 
fulfilment of all the duties required by a progressive age and 
the demands of civilisation. It is not sulficient merely to meet 
the necessities of the moment, but the needs of the future must 
be anticipated. The administration must not be carried on too 
one-sidedly from the standpoint of finance, but must compre- 
hend the entire being of the communal organisation, must 
develop its latent powers and use them for the common good.”^ 

One of the most practical advantages of the German system 
of local government is its unity. The whole work of adminis- 
tration (excepting certain functions reserved to the police) is 
concentrated in the hands of one authority, which, in spite of 
the devolution of powers to subordinate bodies, exerts complete 
control. For example, though the taxes levied in a German 
town are many, falling upon the citizens in varying number 
and with varying weight, there is only one taxing authority — 

• the local council and its executive ; and all taxes pass into a 
common fund from which the needs of the various spending 
departments are supplied. The same authority administers 
education and poor relief ; it is responsible for the planning of 
the town, for the roads, and for sanitary arrangements, and in 
addition to discharging all the other multifarious duties which 
the widest idea of local government would convey to the Eng- 
lish mind, it directs the social welfare activities of the community, 
and promotes the interests of art and learning, music and the 

^ " Veriasstmg tind Verwaltungsorganisation der StMte?’ ister Band fPms- 
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drama, not within the limits of a pehny or any other rate, but 
exactly in the degree of its appreciation of the importance of 
culture, for in regard to none of the matters specified are its 
spending powers restricted, . .The effect of this unity of govern- 
ment and powers is that the^izen in all civic matters’ has to 
do with one authority only, aiiS the arrangement makes as much 
for his convenience as for efficienc;^ and economy in adminis- 
tration.^ 

Range of Obligatory’ and Permissive Functions. — In 
course of time a wide range of activities has become the common 
possession of all towns. Of these some are obligatory, others 
voluntary, and it rests with each local authority to narrow and 
widen its voluntary activities at will. To the obligatory functions 
of municipal government belong- the general work of adminis- 
tration, inclumng sanitation and other measures for protecting 
public health, the laying out of streets, the provision of elementary 
schools, and the care of the necessitous poor. Further duties 
not immediately connected with self-government are assigned 
to the local authorities by special laws either of the Empire or 
the States, e.g., the establishment and conduct of industrial 
and commercial courts of arbitration, the keeping of the civil 
registry, and certain duties in connection with the administra- 
tion of the social in s urance laws, the enrolment of recruits, the 
preparation of jury lists, the assessment and collection of 
certain State taxes, etc. The State also delegates to the mayors 
or executives a number of duties, generally of a minor order, 
with a view to lightening the work of the central authority in 
matters of local interest. 

Many powers exercised by the communes are permissive, 
and are acquired in virtue of local statutes or by-laws — a clear 
survival of the larger autonomy of the distant past. For example, 
the Municipal Ordinance for the eastern provinces of Prussia 
provides for the adoption of by-laws {Ortsstakite) concerning 
“ those affairs of the commune and the rights and duties of its 
members ” in regard to which the Ordinance allows of diversity 

1 In contrast to this unity of administration the case of the Yorkshire tovra- 
ship of Wils<ien--nientioned in the newspapers while this chapter is being written 
aS a curiosity in local government *' — ^may be cited : " Wilsden pays rates in 
one urban district, ^in two other administrative districts for hospital and poor 
law purposes, bu5fs its gas from one town and its water from another, and finally 
votes for parliamentary purposes in a difierent area altogether.’’ 
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of practice or contains no^ special stipulations, also concerning 
special local conditions and institutions, such as the introduction 
of new or the modification of existing local taxes. No definite 
limit is set to the directions in w^:h this important right to 
acquire additional powers by by-fews may be exercised ; except 
that the by-laws may not contravene Imperial or State laws. 

Where the adoption of ^y-laws is proposed, the municipal 
executive first makes its recommendations to the town council, 
and before the latter comes to a decision upon them the matter 
is left open for the expression of public opinion. A town council 
may at times decide before the public has been consulted, 
but it does so in disregard of the strict letter of its obligation. 
The two branches of the ftcal authority having assented, the 
sanction of the supervisory authority is necessary. Not only, 
therefore, can by-law powers be obtained expeditiously, but no 
expense is entailed. Upon this subject the deputy-mayor of 
one of the largest towns in Prussia writes : " There are no costs 
incidental to the obtaining of local by-law powers. By-laws 
simply require the sanction of the District Committee in order 
to become at once operative. The time necessary to the granting 
of this sanction varies according to the simplicity or otherwise 
of the legal questions involved. Many local by-laws are sanc- 
tioned within a fortnight of their having been adopted by the 
town council.”^ 

Far more of the permissive powers now exercised by the 
communes in virtue of by-laws are authorised by imperial and 
State laws as passed from time to time, and naturally the number 
of these constantly increases. Thus in virtue of such by-laws 
towns may establish continuation schools where the law does 
not make this act obligatory ; they may assign dangerous and 
noxious trades to prescribed portions of the administrative 


^ Compare with this statement the fact that during the seventeen years 1897 
to 1913 the Corporation of Leeds was compelled to obtain nine special Acts of 
Parliament in order that it might administer its area e.fficiently* and that the 
cost incurred in so doing was ;f64,795. Further, a House of Commons return of 
December 17, 1906, of the expenditure incurred by the twenty-eight metropolitan 
borough councils during the years 1901 to 1906 in promoting and opposing Bills 
in Parliament showed that the sum of £9^44 was expended by twelve councils 
(more than one-half by a single council) in promoting Bills and the sum of 
3^62,089 by all councils (£^ 6 s $4 by four councils only) in opposing Bills. The 
total expenditure incurred in both these ways was ^£71,933* A return of the same 
date relating to the London Comity Council shows that during the years 1905 
to 1906 that council expended £67,967 in promoting and £33,066 in opposing 
Bills in Parliament, a total expenditure of £100,973. 
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district; they may restrict the hours of labour of assistants, 
apprentices, and workpeople engaged in business undertakings 
on the church festivals and Sundays beyond the limits laid down 
by the Industrial Code ; they may fix the intervals at which 
wages must be paid to work^ople coming under that statute 
and may require employers tohpay the wages of minors to their 
parents or guardians ; they may ado'pt measures to protect the 
public streets and squares from disfigurement ; they may intro- 
duce systems of house inspection ; and towns with a population 
of 15,000 and upwards may adopt by-laws requiring that licences 
for pawnshops, inns, and restaurants shall be granted only on 
proof of public need. The issue of early closing regulations for 
shops rests with the higher administrative authorities, but the 
local authority must be consulted before they are enforced. 
Similarly, the communes must ^)e heard before premises are 
licensed for the sale of alcoholic beverages where such licences 
are granted by a State authority. 

A very wide range of functions commonly discharged by the 
municipal authorities are quite voluntary in character. Such 
are the provision which they make for higher education, since 
this is regarded as primarily a State affair, the various measures 
known under the collective term “ school hygiene,” including 
the appointment of school doctors and dentists and the feeding 
of the children of the poor, measures for the advancement of 
science, art, and culture generally, such as the establishment 
or support of libraries, museums, art galleries, theatres, concerts, 
and the like, the provision of public baths, market halls, abattoirs, 
certain arrangements for disinfection, hospitals of certain kinds, 
institutions for advice to mothers and the care of infants, dis- 
pensaries for consumptives and dipsomaniacs, and a host of 
other institutions and agencies of the kind embraced in the 
term “ social welfare.” 

Most of the larger towns carry on savings banks and pawn- 
shops, finance building societies, and conduct mortgage banks 
for the purpose of advancing to landowners and builders money 
wherewith to develop their property in the commune ; they act as 
legal guardians of Poor Law children and children of illegitimate 
birth ; while house registries, labour registries, legal advice and 
information agencies, house building, unemployment insurance 
schenaes, fire inswrance, and trading enterprise on a wide scale 
belong to the normal work of progressive communes. Such a 



programme ot duties ana lunctions carries uic 
town government far beyond tbe narrow view still prevalent 
in our own country. " Old in history, yet young in their ener- 
getic advance,” said a recent German writer with truth and 
pardonable pride, “ the German«owns are to-day the standard- 
bearers in intellectual, economic,® and social progress.”^ 

In one direction the coftapetence of the local authorities, in 
Prussia, at least, is specifically and effectively restricted ; they 
may not in 1 
affairs into other paths 


their discussions stra^ from the domain of local 
' 5 ; in other words, they may not mix in 
politics. For a vague and ambiguous prohibition of the Municipal 
Ordinances, capable of wide application, is in practice interpreted 
in this one sense, with tlf^ result that if ever a town council 
should be so daring as to make representations to the Govern- 
ment on political questions they are flatly ignored. The pro- 
hibition, dating as it does from a remote and trafisitional period 
in Prussia’s constitutional history, is felt to be an unnecessary 
sestriction of the right of self-government. In the life of modern 
communities it is often impossible to draw a clear dividing line 
between political and economic or social questions, but the 
Government overcomes the difficulty by extending the ban to 
all matters of party controversy. For example, it is notorious 
that the large towns of Prussia suffer from a quite indefensible 
under-representation in the State Diet, though by far the greater 
part of the proceeds of the State income-tax is derived from the 
urban populations. Nevertheless, the Supreme Administrative 
Court has decided that a communal authority is not competent 
to petition Parliament for the reform of the franchise and an 
increase in the representation of the towns, and if petitions 
in this sense are sent, as they occasionally are, they are invari- 
ably rejected as unconstitutional. 

In the Southern States there is not this fear of political dis- 
cussion. Thus in Bavaria party-political matters may not pro- 
perly be brought into the council-chamber, but far from object- 
ing to the discussion of legislative questions, whether they 
border on politics or not, the Government encourages the local 
authorities to make their views thereon known in this way. 

Not only are the latitude and power of initiative which German 
municipal governments exercise — and exercise, as we have seen, 
by prescriptive right rather than by formal legal permission — 

^ Dr. Most, ** Die deutsche Stadt ond ihire Verwaltung,” VoL I, p. 51. 
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so extensive as to be without theoretical limits, but the urban 
communes are on the whole free from vexatious control and 
restriction at every turn by slow-moving and often captious 
Ministries of State. The “ Board above ” is not the terror which 
it is in some countries. It is Icossible for German communes to 
enlarge their spheres of activity and enterprise in entirely novel 
ways, and even to adopt and impose new taxes, without going 
to Parliament for special powers. Authority may, it is true, 
have to be obtained in matters of this kind, but to obtain it is 
almost a formality ; and in no case does it involve elaborate and 
procrastinating procedure. Even in the case of a new local tax, 
all that is necessary is to convince the supervisory authority of 
its wisdom and urgency and then, without appeal to the Legisla- 
ture and costly struggles in parliamentary committee-rooms, 
sanction is obtained, and the tax;, becomes at once operative. 

A particulajf illustration will best serve to show the facility 
and expedition with which important reforms in local taxation 
can be introduced in Germany, and conversely the almost, 
insuperable obstacles which stand in the way of similar reforms 
with us. Everybody knows the controversy which in this 
country has raged over the vexed proposal to tax urban land 
values for local purposes. Resolutions and Bills have been 
debated in the House of Commons, and to at least one Bill a 
second reading has been given ; the municipal authorities of the 
United Kingdom have held conferences on the subject ; and the 
London County Council tried to persuade Parliament to confer 
upon it particular powers for dealing with the question in connec- 
tion with public improvement schemes by its “ betterment ” 
taxation proposal. In spite, however, of many years of per- 
sistent agitation it has proved impossible as yet to secure legis- 
lation to enable municipal bodies to raise revenue by special 
taxes upon the land within their administrative boundaries, and 
the taxation of “ unearned increment ” has only been introduced 
as a State measure. 

Germany is supposed to be a country peculiarly conservative 
in traditions and habits of thought, and certainly the legitimate 
rights of property are not less carefully guarded there than here. 
Nevertheless, the very principles of real estate taxation which 
some prominent English statesmen have professed to regard as 
imptffisible and others as dishonest have for years been in actual 
' operation in all the large German towns, having been adopted 
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on the proposal of the loc#il authorities, endorsed by the State 
supervisory officials. There are in Germany five municipal 
real estate taxes, working smoothly and yielding large revenues, 
that are as yet unknown in this country — (i) the land and (2) 
building taxes, which have for mgny’ years been one of the main 
foundations of local taxation, anf which differ from our nearest 
approximation in that thejiifall not on the occupier but directly 
on the owner ; (3) a tax on all sales.and exchanges of real estate ; 
(4) unearned increment taxation ; and (5) “ betterment ” taxes 
on property the value of which is increased by public expenditure. 
The last three taxes have been introduced by a local option as 
complete and as easy to exercise as the option to acquire gas and 
water works or to build a swimming-bath. These with the other 
customary local taxes will be duly considered in later chapters. 

Powers Reserved by the State : the Policb Authority. — 
Nevertheless, there are certain restrictions of the powers of 
.5.elf-govermnent, more indeed in the nature of direction and 
supervision than of absolute curtailment ; and behind all State 
powers of control lies in reserve an ultima ratio more summary 
and powerful than the English mandamus. For in Prussia a 
town council may in extreme circumstances be dissolved by royal 
decree on the proposition of the Government, in which event 
a re-election must take place within six months from the date of 
the decree, and in the meantime the business of the municipality 
be discharged by special authorities or officials. This drastic 
power is seldom used. 

The very wide powers of supervision and control exercised 
by the central executive over local authorities in England have 
their principal justification in the large grants made by the 
State towards the cost of certain branches of local government. 
In Germany such control is justified solely on the theory that 
all local government is a devolution of State function and author- 
ity. The State has renounced certain powers, but subject to 
the condition that it may still claim to satisfy itself that tb^s e 
powers are properly exercised by the authorities to which they 
have been transferred. 

The sphere in which this devolution or decentralisation of 
powers has been least complete is that of police functions. 

By the old common law of Prussia "it is the office of the 
police to provide the measures necessary t<? maintain public 
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peace, security, and order, and to ayert danger threatening the 
public or individuals.” This definition of police function, of 
course, goes far beyond the conception held in this country. 
Under it, for example, the police authority in some States claims 
competence in such matters-^ the issue of building regulations 
and the control of building, tye regulation of public traffic, the 
administration of the laws and regulations affecting the sale 
of food, the inspection of dwellings, and the regulation of lodging- 
houses. 

In early times the towns exercised both independent police 
and judicial functions. This right they lost in course of time, 
and Stein's municipal reform of 1808 simply set its seal upon 
the arrangement then existing in .Prussia. " The State reserves 
the power to establish its own police directions in the towns, 
or to transfer the exercise of police functions to the magistracy, 
which will then exercise the same in commission. In this 
capacity the magistracies shall be regarded as State authorities.” 
So ran Section 166 of the first Municipal Ordinance, and i^^ 
Prussia this provision remains still in force. Under the influence 
of the Liberal ideas which flowered prematurely in 1848, only 
to be nipped by the cold winds of reaction, the first draft con- 
stitution for 'Prussia (December 5, 1848), as drawn up by the 
National Assembly, included “ local police functions ” amongst 
the larger powers to be granted' to the communal authorities, 
but the constitution as promulgated a year later (January i, 
1850) was without this provision, and instead it asserted the 
unconditional right of the Crown to control the police in every 
department and to depute its administration to communal 
officers at will, always “ in the name of the King.” 

The powers reserved to the State police authority inevitably 
lead to certain anomalies and to a conflict of authority which, 
though it may not be attended by serious practical disadvan- 
tages, is deplored by municipal reformers.^ Thus it may happen 
that a local authority may build a street, yet be unable to open 

» I have thought it right to represent the anomaly of the police system as it 
appeesrs to German municipal authorities themselves. To an outsider it might 
appear that the grievance is more theoretical than practical. For in a majority 
of towns the mayor is the State commissary for police purpeses, so that 
t2j» fhnetions of police administration, though r^erved by ttie State, may be 
smd a sense to come back to the town through its chief citizen. Nevertheless, 
this view of the question does not take account of the strong sentimental objec- 
tibii tb the existing arrangement, and of the value and importance of sentiment 
in such a matter a foreigner is not in a position to judge fairly. 
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the street to traffic or to close it when once opened ; it may build 
a dock or a canal, but be unable- to say how they shall be used ; 
it may build a market hall, but the regulation of business therein 
ma y be determined by another body altogether. In some of 
the large towns the fire brigade »rangements are in the hands 
of the police, though the towns bJlir the whole expense. 

The case of Berlin and the adjacent royal residence towns 
of Charlottenburg and Potsdam is perhaps abnormal, but it 
well illustrates the practical effects of this ^vision of authority. 
The Prussian Alignment Law of Jul^ 2, 1875, makes the laying 
down of all street building-lines in these places “ and their 
immediate surroundings ” dependent upon royal sanction, which 
in most cases (though by •no means universally) is given or 
withheld by the Government and not by the Crown. On the 
strength of this provision, the Government claims on behalf of 
its royal master the right to say whether and^where public 
monuments shall be erected in the streets of Greater Berlin — a 
gla im which the municipality of Berlin resists, yet without power 
to make its resistance effective. The Government has also the 
power — and has on several occasions exercised it — to grant or 
prolong the concessions of tramway companies, or otherwise to 
sanction large street works, without consulting the local author- 
ity ; not long ago a tramway concession was thus prolonged in 
spite of the fact that the undertaking was about to fall to the 
town in virtue of a legal contract. 

In asserting the theory of State responsibility for police action 
on this wide basis, a Government may adopt one of three courses : 
it may either place the entire police arrangements of a town 
in the hands of its own independent staff of ofificers, who are in 
Prussia known as the royal police ; or it may transfer the police 
. authority to the municipal government, while placing at the 
head a Crown official ; or, finally, it may confer this authority 
personally upon the mayor or another member of the municipal 
executive,, who is for police purposes regarded as a State com- 
missary. If a member of the executive other than the mayor is 
entrusted with the superintendence of the police, he is in that 
capacity quite independent of the mayor, and is answerable for 
his acts only to the Government. In towns which form part 
of rural circles the supervision of the police administration is 
exercised by the Landrat. At the same time^ all regulations 
issued in towns by the local police authority need the assent of 
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the municipal executive unless thejfc refer to measures of public 
security, but if this assent is refused appeal may be made to the 
District Committee, which has power to quash such refusal. 
With the assent of this Committee a District President may also 
annul police regulations so is^ed. 

The theory of police conttOl of public health and sanitation 
is a mechanical deduction from the fact that the efficacy of 
such control rests ultimately on prohibition and if necessary on 
compulsion, the exercise of which depends in the last resort 
upon appeal to force majeure. It is, however, contended that 
it is irrational to entrust to the police the purely negative function 
of forbidding and punishing acts prejudicial to the common 
welfare without at the same time Arming it with power to pro- 
mote public health by positive and preventive measures. The . 
advocates of municipal unity concede that positive and pre- ■ 
ventive measures are the corollary of penalties and proliibitions, 
yet they maintain that such measures belong in a special manner 
to the province of local government and not to that of the polipg. 

The anomaly of the existing dualism is increased rather than 
diminished by the fact that, while the State persists in retaining 
so many of the old police functions, it usually exercises them 
vicariously through the mayor of the commune, who must act 
as the State’s deputy if required. The mayor in consequence ; 
occupies an invidious position ; on the one hand he is the official | 
head of the town, chosen by and responsible to the representative j 
assembly ; on the other hand he is the State’s agent, so embody- 
ing in his person and discharging democratic and autocratic | 
functions simultaneously. I 

Nearly all German towns with over 200,000 inhabitants have 
a State police organisation, and it is significant that of the .seven " 
exceptions only three are in Prussia. In the towms with from , ■ § 
100,000 and 200,000 inhabitants the organisation is about 
equally State and municipal, while in towns with a smaller 
population the police authority is almost invariably municipal ; 
but the term “ municipal ” implies in Prussia that the local ,! 
mayor acts as the State’s deputy. ; 

: ,In those Prussian communes in which the police administra-' j 
tiop is wholly or in part in the hands of Crown officers the State S 
is liable for two-thirds of the cost, while the communes pay the I 
remaining third^and also about one-sixth of the cost of pensions. J 
Where the police administration is in local hands the communes 



bear the whole costs. In the other important States the coste 
of police administration where fexercised by the State — as it 
is in the large towns— fall primarily upon the towns concerned, 
but the State either bears a fixed percentage of the total sum 
or makes a capitation grant on population. 

The police question is one of tSe few outstanding causes of 
discord between the large mlnicipalities and the Government in 
Prussia. Try as they will to enlarge their jurisdiction in this 
direction the local authorities have so far failed completely. 
When several years ago a bill came before the Prussian Diet 
imposing additional police charges to the aggregate amount of a 
quarter of a million pounds upon the twenty-five " large towns ” 
of the kingdom, the represefitatives of Berlin, Breslau, Danzig, 
and Posen vigorously protested and demanded that the entire 
police administration should be transferred to the municipalities, 
which would then, they said, be glad to bear all*the necessary 
expense.” The Minister of Finance brusquely replied that they 
^ad to bear all the necessary expense already, on which account 
the Government was under no obligation to bargain with them.” 

In South Germany the police system is, as a rule, a recognised 
part of local government, and is administered, like any other 
branch of local government, by the mayors and executives in 
their capacity as municipal officers, though subject to the usual 
oversight. In Bavarian towns police matters are referred to a 
special police senate of the executive, charged with independent 
powers. Only in the larger towns does the State exercise police 
functions direct. In Saxony the Prussian system prevails. 


State Control over Education. — Another sphere in which 
the local authorities are subject to unlimited financial liabilities 
without possessing complete admi n istrative powers is that of 
elementary education. Here Government interference is at 
least as far-going as in this country, yet with the less justification, 
according to English ideas, since the greater part of the cost of 
primary education falls upon the local authorities. The Prussian 
Supreme Administrative Court in 1914 gave a decision which 
was iutended to make clear the position of the State and the 
local authority in relation to education. “ In determining the 
question whether the Government was justified in intervening 
in a school question it is necessary to distinguish between 
questions of internal and those of external school administration. 
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The administration of internal schocl affairs is the business of the 
State. Within that province the State does not simply exercise 
supervision over an outside administration; the State itself 
manages all internal school matters. It may naturally delegate 
its powers to others, as tof^school deputations, but when the 
State itself acts it alone exe&ises authority.” 

To say that the State jealouslsi* guards its powers is to put 
the matter mildly. As the use of school buildings is regarded 
as an internal matter, the Government claims to decide both 
how these shall be used and how not be used, although it may 
have made_^no contribution whatever to the cost of providing 
them. The commonest conflict between the Government and 
the local authorities on the subject arises out of the desire of 
the latter in many towns to treat the Socialists as citizens rather 
than outlaws. The Municipal Ordinance of 1853, still in force, 
states that “ Institutions belonging to the town shall be accessible 
to all citizens without distinction.” The intention of the statute 
is plain enough, but there are ways of evading it, for befoice 
parliamentary legislation came absolutism ruled and its pre- 
rogatives, though restricted in 1850, were not abolished. 

The following is a common illustration of how both the letter 
and spirit of the local constitution are overridden. A town 
council offers schoolrooms to a Socialist organisation for g5un- 
nastic exercises. The supervisory authority advances the plea 
that gymnastic exercises are part of education and to this plea 
it attaches the reminder that in virtue of a Ministerial decree 
of 1839 one can teach without a certificate duly issued with 
State sanction ; such a certificate cannot be given to a Socialist 
body : hence the permission to use the schoolrooms must be 
revoked, and revoked it is. The logic of this reasoning may be 
admirable, but its ingenious authors forget that in the govern-,- ? 
ment of men and women too much logic can be a dangerous thing. 

Here, again, it is in Prussia only that the State bureaucracy 
show this unyielding distrust of popular movements. As in 
every department of government, national as \veli as local, a 
more accommodating spirit prevails in the South. 

,1 Eecause of the firm hand which the Government still maintains 
upon the schools, the two officially recognised churches, the 
State Protestant and the Roman Catholic, are allowed in some 
; States far mor^. direct influence in the form of inspection than 
the laity in general would be disposed to concede. 
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General Scope of State Supervision. — In addition to the 
influence which it exerts upon Ideal administration owing to 
the reservation of powers, as already explained, the State exer- 
cises a general control over certain acts and proceedings of 
local authorities by requiring these be submitted to its agents 
for sanction. In Prussia the primary responsibility for this 
control rests with the Minisftry for the Interior, corresponding 
to our Home Office, but in special matters oversight is exercised 
by, and sanction must (where necessary) be obtained from, 
the Ministry of Finance (taxation, loans, etc.), the Ministry 
of Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Medicinal Affairs (educa- 
tion and also, with exceptions, public health), the Ministry 
of Public Works (railways *and tramwa37s), the Ministry of 
Commerce (docks, harbours, and navigation), and the Ministry 
of Agriculture (forestry, fishery,, veterinary police, etc.). These 
Ministries do not as a rule communicate directly with the 
local administrations, as do the Local Government Board, the 
Beard of Trade, the Board of Education, and the Home 
Of&ce in this country, but through provincial officials and 
authorities, to whom their supervisory powers are in most 
matters delegated. 

The sanction of the supervisory authority is usually needed 
alike in Prussia and the other States in the case of alterations 
of the communal area (including the incorporation of suburbs), 
the appointment of mayors and other members of the execu- 
tive, the making, alteration, and repeal of local by-laws, the 
sale of communal estate, the issue of loans, the imposition of 
fees and dues of certain kinds, to the special assessment of pro- 
perty to “ betterment contributions,” the introduction of new 
taxes, the alteration of existing ones, and to the increase of 
■ certain taxes beyond the rates specified in the law sanctioning 
them. The Municipal Ordinance for the eastern provinces of 
Prussia also specifies the sale or material alteration of objects 
of special scientific, historical, or artistic value, and particularly 
of archives, and changes in the common use of town properties, 
e.g., forest, meadow, pasture, turbary, etc. The State is able 
to make its oversight in these matters effectual in virtue of its 
right to require reports, to inspect documents, and to call for 
oral information. 

It will be seen that nearly all the matters in Regard to which 
the State asserts a right of veto — ^which in effect generally means 
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no more than a right to be consulted — are either (a) matters in 
regard to which the State and the local authority are equally 
concerned (e.g., the appointment of members of the executive, 
in view of the State functions which they may have to exercise, 
and finance and taxation, in ■fiew of the inter-relation of national 
and local taxation, as will ie explained later) ; (&) matters in 
which two or more local governmeiit bodies are concerned (e.g., 
incorporation proposals), or (c) they involve interests extending 
beyond the present, and in regard to which an outside and 
impartial judgment may be advantageous (e.g., the alienation 
of public property). 

The right of the State to supervise the action of local 
authorities is exercised through , bfficials and bodies differing 
according to the State, the special local authority concerned, 
and the importance of the measure requiring State approval. 
To enumerate the various “ instances ” through which the 
State acts, even in the case of the four kingdoms, would confuse 
rather than assist the reader without a detailed explanation M.. 
the organisation of local government in each of these States, 
It will be sufficient to say that supervision is exercised in the 
case of Prussian towns through the Chief Presidents of Provinces, 
the Government or District Presidents, and the District Com- 
mittees, except in the case of JBerlin, where sanction is given 
by the Chief President of the Province or the Government. In 
most cases appeal is allowed to the State official or authority 
next in administrative rank, and the special Minister of State 
to whose department the matter in dispute belongs is the final 
instance. 

There are several ways of enforcing decisions. In the event 
of a mayor and executive refusing to obey an order of the super- 
visory authority to discharge duties incumbent on them, the ■ 
authority may impose a fine not exceeding £x$, with imprison- 
ment not exceeding four weeks in default of payment, or may 
institute disciplinary proceedings. A fine can be repeated until 
the order of the supervisory authority has been obeyed. Under 
certain circumstances works can be executed by the supervisory 
authority at the cost of a commune. Finally, as we have seen, 
if a town council prove refractory, it may be dissolved and the 
election of a new council may be ordered, the Government, 
meantime, carrying on the administration by commission. 

The extent of this delegated State interference depends largely 
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on the degree of sympathy and the spirit of accommodation 
shown by the supervisory authorities and the communes in 
their relationships one with the other. When the State com- 
missary and the head of the coqfimune are on good working terms 
everything goes smoothly; there 1 a minimum of obstruction, 
and irksome vetoes are rare. Often, however, the attitude of a 
Government or its agents is ?)bviously dictated by political con- 
siderations. Thus police powers are. delegated to the authorities 
of -some towns which are refused to Berlin, since Berlin stub- 
bornly persists in being governed by a council which is not 
merely under Liberal influence, but contains a strong and an 
increasing representation of Social Democracy. Where Social- 
ism in any way enters into a Sase o’f reference, the local authority 
may confidently count in advance on the exercise of the official 
veto. Hence, in Prussia appointments of Socialist town council- 
lors to education committees are invariably vefced, however 
suitable these men may be owing to education and experience, 
attd though eligible to sit on any other municipal committees. 
In some cases the town councils enter silent protest against 
this form of interference by leaving vacant the positions which 
cannot be filled according to their judgment. 

In some parts of Germany it might seem that the necessity 
for State interference in local goyernment would cease altogether 
but for this perpetual fear of Socialism. Thus the town council of 
Gera, two-thirds of whose members were Socialists, decided to pub- 
lish public advertisements in the widely circulated local Socialist 
newspaper as well as in the burgher Press. The Government 
stepped in and prohibited the proceeding on the ground that 
“ the communes are part of the body politic, and for that reason 
must scrupulously avoid any business connection with a party 
which seeks the subversion of the existing social order.” The 
curious thing is that it never occurs to the most timorous of 
Governments or State commissaries to refuse to allow the local 
authorities to collect the tainted money of the Socialist citizen 
in the form of taxes. 

Occasionally a town resists Govermnent attempts to thwart 
its will, and wins. Not long ago an interesting dispute between 
the municipality of Nuremberg and the Bavarian Government 
had this result. An extension of cemetery accommodation 
being necessary, the town council proposed to piake provision 
in the new burial ground for a crematorium. Prejudice against 
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cremation at that time was nowhere so violent as in Bavaria, 
and the Government on hearing of the proposal warned the 
executive beforehand that the expenditure of public money on 
such an object would not be allowed. The project seemed 
doomed, until it occurred to fehe municipal executive to 'ask the 
Government to produce any law forbidding a project of the 
kind or expenditure upon it in the*next budget, or, conversely, 
requiring the Government’s -consent in the matter. The Govern- 
ment was unable, and the town set aside the necessary sum for 
building. This item the l5istrict Committee, in the exercise of 
its supervisory functions, disallowed, whereupon the executive 
appealed to the Courts against its action as an infraction of the 
right of self-government and won ifs case. The same disallow- 
ance by the District Committee was repeated when the town 
council in its budget provided the sum needed for working the 
crematorium." Appeal again followed with the same success. 
The Government thereupon acknowledged itself beaten, and 
when the crematorium was completed duly issued regulatioss. 
for its use. 

Perhaps the most irritating feature of this species of inter- 
ference, however, is that it is exercised for the most part in 
relation to petty matters ; and often the only apparent purpose 
is to remind the local authority that the power to amend and 
reject certain measures remains intact. At a recent municipal 
congress a speaker of high authority in municipal politics, 
alluding to the interferences of many supervisory officials, said 
that were they to cease, German towns “ would have more self- 
government than England, which would have reason to envy 
us.” Yet when .the worst has been said the fact remain s that 
irksome State control is not inherent in the law ; there is no 
necessity for it ; it is simply exercised in virtue of an abstract 
right, and is due to a wrong-headed belief that because rights 
exist it is essential that they should be used. The remedy, 
therefore, requires no amendment of the law, but simply the 
cultivation by the supervisory authorities of broader and suaver 
views, and above all of a greater faith in the desire of the local 
authorities to do well than in their proneness to make mistakes. 

; » At the same time there are certain departments of local admin- 
istration in which the warmest friends of self-government would 
not desire that, every town should enjoy complete autonomy. 
& loi^ a& the preponderant representation on the councils 
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of property owners continues^ it is perhaps safer that huilding 
regulations, for example, should be issued from above, and that 
local taxing powers should to some extent be subject to the 
sanction of an independent outside authority. Writing in a 
German Socialist review. Dr. Hu|?o Lindemann, a well-known 
authority on municipal government, contended that the fact that 
building regulations were issued by the State police authorities 
had “ preserved the population from unrestricted exploitation 
by the ' house agrarians,’ and that the State bureaucracy was 
far more free from the direct influence of the urban landed 
interest than were the communal authorities.” He applied the 
cjarnp principle to local taxation (as to which the Governments 
of most German States give® a prominent place to taxes on real 
estate), and came to the conclusion that “ unlimited local self- 
government would mean the abrogation of a large part of the 
State, control and supervision that is necessary hnder existing 
social and economic conditions, to the special injury of the 
^working classes.” 

While, therefore, some measure of State oversight is uni- 
versally regarded as necessary and useful, it is complained that 
the supervision shown is often far too inelastic, mechanical, and 
formal, and has the effect of obstructing free movement and of 
delaying necessary decisions. Jhe towns can and do exercise 
wide powers — powers wider, perhaps, than belong to local 
authorities an5rwhere else — but they wish to exercise these 
powers with more facility and expedition, and, above all, to be 
freer from purposeless restraint in small, unimportant matters. 
It must be confessed that there seems little prospect of any 
immediate change in this direction. The Governments speak 
continually of the “ need for greater decentralisation,” but to 
them and the local authorities these words mean different things ; 
the Governments understand by decentralisation merely the 
delegation of duties from a higher to a lower State authority, 
the Government having still the last word, and reform on those 
lines can bring little relief to the town councils and their execu- 
tives. 

When the worst has been said on the subject of State super- 
vision, however, it is necessary to warn the reader against rash 
conclusions and unwarranted prejudices. It may be granted 
that, according to all the laws of probability, municipal govern- 

' * Sees CImpter IIX, |i*p. 62--64. 
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merits so formed and so hemmed*? around by possibilities of 
obstruction should be futile and inefficient, doomed by their 
very constitution to a mechanical and unfruitful existence. 
The fact that the contrary is the case shows how unsafe it is to 
judge social institutions, whcfie vitality and vigour depend less 
upon formal legal sanctions than ^ upon the force of human 
personality within and behind them, by the mere letter of the 
statutes by which they are created and regulated. 

Anyone who makes a careful study of German systems of 
municipal government will sooner or later arrive at a point at 
which he has to choose between conflicting impressions. Rising 
from the study of laws and commentaries he finds, perhaps, 
that the picture left in his mind is that of local authorities sub- 
ordinated to a rigid bureaucratic system. He is impressed by 
the devices which seem to have been specially created for the 
purpose of suoordinating these authorities to the central, exe- 
cutive, of ensuring that their activities shall in no respect con- 
flict with the general policy of the Government, and that the, 
old idea of the town as a sort of local republic shall not again 
assert itself. If his inquiries went no further he might be in- 
clined to conclude that whatever else such authorities might 
be and do, they had little relationship with genuine self-govern- 
ment. 

Turning, however, from the study of the theory of his subject 
to administration in practice, he sees the town governments 
pulsing with life and energy, bold in enterprise, executing on 
their own initiative policies of far-going public importance, and 
claiming as a right wide spheres of administrative activity 
which are entered either little or not at all by the corresponding 
bodies in this country. He sees powers being exercised from 
day to day and from hour to hour for which there is no specific 
legal sanction. He knows that the State’s rights of control of 
which he is aware might, if applied arbitrarily, make self-govern- 
ment in any true sense of the words impossible, yet that wide 
self-government is the secret of the splendid administration of 
these towns. 

i The antinomy afforded by the apparent conflict of theory 
and practice will hardly perplex the student who has followed 
the evolution of German communal government sufficiently 

' far into the past, for such a search will show that, except during 
the period of absolutism, when the State claimed to direct every 
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department of the nations!! life, the powers exercised by the 
towns have never been subject to hard and fast limitations, 
that the local government laws do not, indeed, recognise any 
such limitations, and that at all times the local administrations 
have resolutely striven to enlarge their independence, and as 
far as possible to take the glace of the central executive in the 
corporate life of their communities. 

“ It is the object of every German town,” says a recent German 
writer, ” to become a State.” This g.mbition, as we have seen, 
was often realised in the middle ages ; it was rudely dispelled 
during the period of absolutism ; yet though Stein, when he gave 
to the Prussian towns a ne^ constitution and a new life at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, sought to guard against 
a revival of the old local sovereignties, the ancient spirit and 
aspiration still persist under modern conditions. ^ 

Unquestionably the law offers scope for unnecessary and even 
vexatious interference by the State and its authorities, but defects 
•of this kind must not be allowed to conceal or minimise the 
essential fact . that self-government in practice is broad and 
generous, because the principles upon which it is based permit 
of indefinite development and expansion. “ Like the absolute 
State of old,” says a recent German writer, “ the modern towns 
are conscious of the will and the power to advance and to direct 
the entire social life of their citizens. Once again they are en- 
deavouring as in the golden age of municipal life to associate 
economic power with the promotion of social activities, to become 
nursery grounds for the sciences and the arts, and centres of 
culture. It is in the nature of every vigorous community that 
it should desire to become a ‘ State ' and to be everything to its 
members.”^ 

^ Dr. Phillipp Stein, Das Verhaltniss der freiwilligen nnd zwangsgemein- 
schaftliciien Korperschaften in der Wohlfahrtspdege/* in ** Gemeinde-Betriebe/' 
p. 432 (vol. of “ Verein fiir Sozialpolitik/* ister Band). 
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The representative assembly is differently named in different 
States, e.g., communal council, townfdeputies’ assembly, citizens’ 
committee, college of representatives, etc. It will be convenient 
to adhere to the term adopted in incorporated towns in 
this country, and speak of town councils. In most States the 
number of members of a town council is proportionate to the 
population of the commune. In Prussia it varies from four to 
144 ; in Bavaria, 18 to 60 ; in Saxony, three to 84 ; in Wurtem- 
berg, five to 43 ; in Baden, 40 to 115 ; in Hesse, 12 to 42 ; and in 
Alsace-Lorraine, ten to 36. The Municipal Ordinance for the 
eastern provinces of Prussia fixed the number of councillors at 
18 in communes with from 2500 to 5000 inhabitants, at 24 in 
those with from 5001 to io,ooq inhabitants, 30 for 10,001 to 

20.000 inhabitants, 36 for 20,001 to 30,000 inhabitants, 42 for 

30.001 to 50,000 inhabitants, 48 for 50,001 to 70,000 inhabitants, 
54 for 70,001 to go, 000 inhabitants, and 60 for 90,001 to 120,000, 
with 6 more for every 50,000 additional inhabitants. This 
ratio was fixed at a time when large towns were few, and if- 
applied to many of the populous centres to-day councils of 
unmanageable size would sometimes be the result. Thus Berlin 
might have a council of 300 members instead of 144, and Char- 
lottenburg one of 120 instead of 72. Hence it is seldom that 
large towns elect to have councils of the full number allowed by 
law. 

The Municipal Ordinance for the Rhine Province fixes a lower 
ratio ; the number of councillors is 12 in communes with not 
more than 2500 inhabitants, 18 in those with from 2501 to 
10,000 inhabitants, 24 in those with from 10,001 to 30,000, and 
30 in those with over 30,000 inhabitants ; but the statutory 
maximum may -be increased by local by-law. In the province 
of Harbver the number may not be less than four nor more than 
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24 ; in the province of Schleswig-Holstein not less than six nor 
more than 30. 

The councils of some of the larger towns of Prussia are com- 
posed as follows (the populations in 1910 are given in parenthesis) : 
—Berlin (2,071,200), 144; Konigsberg (246,000), 117; Breslau 

(512.100) , 102 ; Charlottenburg (306,000), 72 ; Magdeburg 

(279.700) , 72 ; Neukolln (237,300), 72 ; Stettin (236,100), 72 ; 
Frankfort-on-Main (414,600), 71 ; -Halle (180,800), 66 ; Essen 

(294.700) , 62; Cassel (153,200), 54; Danzig (170.300), 63; 
Cologne (516,500), 45 ; Diisseldorf (358,700), 58 ; Aix-la-Chapelle 

(156.100) , 39 ; and Hanover (302,400), 36. Most of these councils 
are below the full permissibk size. 

In some of the other States a rather lower ratio of representa- 
tion is adopted, though in them likewise the communes are 
grouped according to population, and the number of councillors 
is uniform for each group, subject in some Stafts to the right 
of the communes to modify the normal ratio by by-laws. The 
. town councils of important towns in the minor States contain 
members as follows Leipzig (589,900). 72 ; Chemnitz (287,800), 
57 ; Munich (596,500), 60 ; Nuremberg (333,100), 60 ; Stuttgart 
(286,200), 32 ; Mannheim (193,900), 96 ; Karlsruhe (134,300), 
98 ; Strassburg (178,900), 36.^ 

The Franchise and Mode of Election. — The modem 
municipal constitution marks, in most States, a complete de- 
parture from the time-honoured tradition of the " burgher ” 
or freeman, who alone was admitted to civil rights and privileges 
in the old German towns. Until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, indeed, the unit of urban self-government, where it 
existed in an effective form, was the Burger gemeinde, or com- 
munity of such fully enfranchised inhabitants. They alone 
possessed the right to take part in the town’s government, the 
right to use the common lands, the right to share in the benefits 
of the town’s charities, foundations, and other institutions, 
and the right to maintenance at the common charge in the event 
of poverty. The rest of the inhabitants were outside the pale 
of this complete citizenship and were simply denizens ; they 

^ The membership of town councils in the larger towns of Great Britain may 
be illustrated by the following figures, which in every case include the mayor 
and aldermen : Birmingham, 120 ; Bolton,. 96 ; . Bradford, 84 ; Bristol, 92 ; 
Cardiff, 40 ; Dundee, 28 ; Glasgow, 113 ; Huddersfield, 60 7 Deeds, 68 ; Leices- 
ter, 64; Manchester, 140; Kewcastle-on-Tyne, yfi ; Salford, 64 ; ShefeM, 64. 
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were known as Bdsitzer or Schutzverwandte, that is, they had a . 
claim to shelter and protection,' but not to the privileges enjoyed 
by the freemen. The same distinction between freeman and 
denizen is still drawn in some parts of Germany, where the 
enjoyment of certain civic privileges is reserved to the " burghers ” 

— ^who there form an oligarchy within the local republic — and 
is not extended to the residents generally, even though in 
possession of legal settlement. 

Often the freemen in this restricted sense formed of old- a 
very small section of the inhabitants. Thus in 1805, before the 
first Municipal Ordinance was introduced in Prussia, Berlin had 
only 12,860 freemen in a populatipn of 155,700. The status, 
and with it the rights, of full citizenship were generally acquired 
by descent, and only in rare cases by gift or purchase ; but with ' 
the growth of the towns the existence of the tw'o orders of citizens, . 
living side by^ side, became increasingly anomalous. Often it 
happened that the prosperity of a town was entirely due to an 
influx of enterprising men, who brought with them capital,, 
industry, and intelligence, and bore most of the taxation ; yet 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship were monojwlised 
by an insignificant minority of men, for the most part without 
education, substance, or public spirit, while the only privilege 
granted to the new-comers was that of paying taxes. 

The reform of local government introduced by Stein in Prussia 
placed citizenship upon a broader basis. The status of the freeman, 
carrying the right to take part in local elections and to under- 
take office in the communal government, continued in virtue of 
certain prescribed conditions, but it was not acquired exclusively 
by birth, gift, or purchase. 

The Municipal Ordinance in operation in the eastern provinces 
to-day states that the franchise may be exercised by “ inde- 
pendent '' persons, subject to certain qualifications, and it 
defines as “ independent ” all males who are twenty-four years 
of age, have households, and have the free disposition of their 
goods. The occupation condition of the franchise has in general 
been abandoned, however, and with greater reason, inasmuch 
, as all persons in receipt of a fixed minimum income are liable to 
local taxation. Thus lodgers so liable and otherwise qualified 
are held to be eligible to vote, even though they are the sons of ' 
, • the occupier or ^hare rooms with others. 

! ; The tight to vote is restricted to males and, as a rule, to 
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residents, and the usual qualification in Prussia is the ownership 
of a dwelling-house in the commune, assessment to State income- 
tax, or the carrying on of an independent business or of a regular 
occupation for gain, all these conditions implying liability to 
pay local taxation. In most of the provinces of Prussia absentee 
owners of property taxed in the higher classes can also vote in 
local elections. A taxation qualification of some Mnd applies 
in all the other States. A term of. residence is also prescribed, 
and this is usually one year, as in Prussia, though it is sometimes 
two years, as in Bavaria and Baden, die three years, as in Wiirtem- 
berg, and the usual age qualification is twenty-four years, but 
in Bavaria twenty-five years, and in Baden twenty-six years. 
In most Prussian provinces ^he franchise is given only to persons 
of Prussian nationality, but in the provinces of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hesse-Nassau, and Hohenzollem, and in some of the 
othef States, it may be exercised by all Germans duly qualified. 
In some States women owning property may vote by proxy. 

There are certain disqualifications, either permanent or tem- 
porary ; the former include chiefly judicial conviction of certain 
offences, and the latter bankruptcy, refusal to undertake 
honorary civil office when required, non-payment of taxes due in 
respect of the preceding year, and the receipt during the twelve 
months preceding an election of poor relief in money, but such 
relief must be continuous or periodical in order to disqualify * 
relief on a single occasion, or even casually to meet passing need, 
does not count. Assistance given out of public funds other 
than those expressly assigned for the relief of the poor does not 
create a civil disqualification. Towns have often charitable 
funds at disposal, and help from these does not rank as poor 
relief. 

As a rule the details of the franchise qualifications and dis- 
qualifications are determined by every town for itself, and are 
embodied in its electoral by-laws. Thus the qualifications of 
an elector in Berlin are that he shall be twenty-four years of age, 
be a Prussian subject, shall have lived in the commune for twelve 
months, be a householder or a lodger, have paid his current 
local taxes, and shall not have been in receipt of poor relief 
for twelve months. Sometimes a very lenient view is held on 
the subject of poor relief. The Schoneberg and Charlottenburg 
town councils have decided that the receipt of poor relief shall 
only disqualify for the exercise of the local franchise {a) when 
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relief is continuous and in money, relief on account of children 
being here included ; (6) in the case of prolonged maintenance 
in an infirmary or similar institution ; and (c) in the case of 
temporary maintenance in hospital in place of relief of the first 
two kinds. Single doles of money, school materials for children, 
and casual assistance to meet pressing distress do not disfranchise. 

The franchise provisions of the Prussian municipal constitu- 
tions have in the main been adopted in Baden, Oldenburg, 
Hesse, and the Bavarian Palatinate, but Bavaria right of the 
Rhine, Wiirtemberg, and several smaller States retain a restricted 
definition of citizenship, while Saxony and the province of 
Hanover combine the Prussian an^ South German principles, 
and Alsace-Lorraine still adheres to the general principles of 
the French communal system. 

Burgess fees are still collected in many parts of the country. 

In Prussia they are common in the eastern provinces, 'where 
the fee varies from a few shillings to £2 or more. In some cases 
the fee is graduated according to income, and where the amount „ 
is high the burgess may be allowed to purchase his citizenship 
on the instalment principle. In the pro'vince of Hanover fees 
are almost general, and range from £3 to £g. In Bavaria the 
freemanship fee varies from £2 2s. to £8 los. according to the 
size of the commune. The communes are not compelled to levy 
fees, but nearly all do, as much for the sake of revenue as from 
jealousy of the stranger. Thus Nuremberg receives more than 
£6000 a year from this source. In Wurtemberg communes may 
charge new residents admitted to the franchise from 5s. to los., 
but this does not supersede the condition of three years’ resid- 
ence. In Baden persons who acquire freedom by birth may be 
required to pay from 6s. to i6s. according to local circumstances, 
and in the case of others the fee is from 5 to 10 per cent, of the 
sum of taxed capital of the commune divided by the number 
of its inhabitants, all freemen excluded. 

Where the vote is restricted to freemen it often happens that 
the majority of the adult inhabitants are disfranchised. WhOe 
in nearly all the provinces of Prussia, with their wider local 
franchises, from 15 to 18 per cent, of the inhabitants are qualified ; 
to vote> in Bavaria the proportion ranges from three to six per ' 
cent. i. The proportion in Berlin is about 19 per cent., but in 
the town of Hanover it is less than four per cent. This town : 
had in 1911 a population of 360,000, and 60,000 of its inhabitants 
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paid local taxes, but only la.ooo persons, naostly house-owners, 
were enfranchised citizens. This small body elects the town 
council, and the town council in turn elects the aldermen. In 
all the towns of the province of Hanover there were only 23,000 
voters out of a total of 263,000 taxpayers, a ratio of one in eleven 
as against one in five in the town of Hanover. 

Occasionally the freemanship of a town is conferred on resi- 
dents and others who have distinguished themselves by local 
enterprise or public work, but the honour does not appear to 
carry the weight attached to it in this country. The same com- 
pliment is still more rarely paid to noted women, yet with less 
grace, since, owing to the s^ disabilities suffered by women in 
civic affairs, they cannot exercise the rights which citizenship 
carries with it. 

There is wide diversity in the method of electing the town 
councils. Most State laws simply prescribe the geriferal principles 
of election and leave the towns to adopt by-laws determining 
.not only the qualification for the franchise but the manner of 
its exercise. Almost the only point of agreement is the dis- 
qualification of women both for election and for the vote. 

Two principal methods of voting are practised, an equal 
franchise for all persons entitled to elect, as in Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Alsace-Lorraine, and the “ three-class ” system of 
voting, or a modification of it, as adopted in most of the Prussian 
provinces — though not in the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Hanover, nor yet in the former free city of Frankfort, which 
are all governed under separate Municipal Ordinances — in 
Baden, Brunswick, and some parts of Saxony. Some Saxon 
communes are allowed to vary the “ three-class ” grouping by 
classing the voters in broad occupational groups. 


The “ Three-Class ” System of Election and Plural 
Voting. — What is known as the " three-class ” system of 
election is so general in Prussia and withal so unique that a 
brief description is desirable. Under this system the burgesses 
of a commune are divided into three classes according either to 
the amount of their incomes or more usually of the direct State 
and local taxes they pay. The classification is made in the 
following maimer ; — First, the aggregate sum of the income 
of the electois or the aggregate sum of the taxation payable 
by them, as the case may be, is ascertained. Then the names 
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of the electors are recorded in a list according to the amount 
of their income or of the taxes they pay, and they are divided 
into three groups, the first containing so many as are necessary 
to make up exactly one^third of the total income or taxation, 
the second containing so many of the next following names as 
make up another third, and the third containing the remainder. 
Persons who are not assessed to aify State tax owing to exemp- 
tion fall always into the third class. Provisions exist to meet 
the case of persons of equal income or taxation falling into 
different classes. Each df these three groups elects one-third 
of the councillors. If the number to be elected should not be 
divisible by three, the second division claims the first member 
who is left over, though if two are over one falls to the first 
division and the other to the third. This is the same system 
of voting that was prescribed by the Prussian constitution of 
1850 for the Choice of the primary electors in the election /»f the 
Lower House, and it was embodied in a revision of the Prussian 
Municipal Ordinance for the eastern provinces which took place^ 
in 1853. 

A variation of the “ three-class ” division of the electorate 
was introduced by a Prussian law of June 30, 1900, applying to 
communes with more than 10,000 inhabitants. Under this law 
the electors are first divided into three groups on the normal 
principle, and all who pay more than the average amount of 
taxation, calculated on the aggregate sum, are put in the second 
or the first class. For the purpose of determining in which of 
these classes they will vote the total taxation now represented 
by the two classes is halved, and there vote in the first class so 
many of the highest taxed electors as are necessary to make 
a moiety, while the rest go into the second class. The effect 
of this arrangement is to increase the first two classes of voters — 
and especially the second — and proportionately to diminish 
the third, which more than ever becomes a working-class group. 
The same law empowers communes, by adopting a by-law, to 
divide the electors, on the same principle of average taxation, 
into twelfths and to assign them to the three classes in the ratio 
of five, four, and three, as determined by the sum of taxation 
payable. 

, The effect of the "three-class” method of apportioning 
V voting power is that in towns with a considerable section of 
well-to-do Or wealthy taxpayers these form the select first and 
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second classes, while the vast majority of working-people vote 
together in the third class. Only in towns where social extremes 
are absent are the three classes at all fairly proportioned in 
number, and these towns are rare. As. a rule, from one to four 
per cent, of the electors are in the first class, from ten to 15 
per cent, in the second, and :^om 85 to 90 per cent, in the third. 
Yet each set of voters has the fight to elect one-third of the 
councillors. In some towns it happens that a single voter forms 
the first class for himself. The disappearance of one rich inhabi- 
tant may also entirely change the l)alance of voting power. 
At Essen so long as the last member of the Krupp family lived 
the first class of electors cojpsisted of four individuals ; on the 
death of Herr Krupp the nunAer at once increased to six hundred 
and there was a large transfCTence from the third to the second 
class. 

Tha skilful use of this curious system of electing members 
of the local councils enables the mining companies in the colliery 
.districts of Westphalia to secure predominant influence on 
these bodies in small places, and so to regulate taxation. In 
one commune several years ago there was only one taxpayer 
in the first class — a colliery company, which elected two of its 
officials ; in the second class there was also one taxpayer — 
another company, which likewise sent two of its officials into 
the council ; while in the third were the colliers, who chose a 
colliery manager and a contractor acceptable to the company. 
It happened in one small industrial commune that the directdr 
of the manufactory which employed most of the inhabitants 
voted alone on its behalf in the first class and elected one 
councillor, then voted alone on his own account in the second class 
and elected himself. 

Baden has also a modffication of the “ three-class ” system 
of election, but in 1910 it was amended ; for while formerly the 
electors were allotted to the three groups by twelfths, viz., one- 
twelfth to the first class, two-twelfths to the second, and nine- 
twelfths to the third, they are now divided into six, and assigned 
in the ratio of one, two, and three, and in addition the propor- 
tional principle has been introduced in the elections both to the 
town councils and the executives. 

In Saxony, while the normal basis of election is equality of 
franchise, the law gives communes the right to adopt by-laws 
dividing the electors into classes, as in Prussia, and allotting a 
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certain proportion of the seats toc each of these classes or to 
distinct districts. Some years ago Leipzig introduced the 
Prussian system and its example has been followed by other 
towns, as the only way gf preventing the capture of the councils 
by the working classes. 

Dresden has adopted a social or,occupational grouping of the 
voters independently of amount of income or taxation. There 
are five classes, viz. : (a) those who follow no calling, as rentiers, 
pensioners, etc.; (6) work-people and others corresponding ‘to 
them in social position ; (c) officials, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, and artists ; {i) independent tradesmen in so far as they 
do not fall in the next class ; and/{ij) persons who are liable to 
pay contributions towards the costs of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Each of these classes is again divided into two sections, viz., 
citizens who have been in possession of freedom longer than ten 
years, and those who have had it for a shorter period, and the 
84 seats in the town council are allotted to the electors of these 
sub-classes in the following proportions : — Classes {a) and {b)r 
6 in each sub-class, total 12 ; classes (c) and {d), 6 in the first 
sub-class and 18 in the second, total 24 ; class {e), 6 in each sub- 
class, total 12. 

Like several other devices in the political constitution of 
Prussia, from which it was taken, intended to serve as a break- 
water against popular pressure, the three-class system of election 
is almost generally condemned, yet the parties whose influence 
it preserves find it very convenient in practice. The system is, 
of course, a thorn in the flesh to the Labour party, which under 
it fails to secure representation proportionate to its numbers. 
Even the Liberals readily admit that it is an awkward and 
obsolete arrangement which would have little chance of adoption 
in modern legislation, yet they are not eager to abolish it, for 
while they accept the principle of a universal and equal suffrage 
in political government they are not prepared to apply it in 
local affairs. 

That the system is undemocratic is not, of course, an argu- 
ment against it in an undemocratic country ; but putting political 
theories on one side it may be claimed for this unequal distri- 
bution of voting power that it broadly asserts the principle 
of proportional representation according to liability to taxation, 
aflid as in Germany local taxation falls with far greater weight 
upon the ricii than the poor the system is perha|» less anomalous 
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in practice than it appears in theory. It should he remembered 
that while, owing to the operation of this system of voting, the 
mass of small taxpayers are unable to commit a town to large 
enterprises the cost of which would fall with enormous preponder- 
ance upon others, should such a power be exercised by a com- 
bination of the larger taxpayers they would have to bear the 
brunt of the burden. 

The province of Hanover still retains its old plural system 
of voting, the number of votes — up t(j a maximum — being pro- 
portionate to the amount of taxation paid. So lately as 1910 a 
town council in the province was refused permission to reform 
its system of voting on the giound that the new franchise would 
have restricted the electoral privileges of the large taxpayers. 
In some towns one vote may be claimed for every 5s. of taxes 
paid, with the result that a handful of electors may appoint the 
local eouncil and hence control its policy. A plural franchise 
exists also in several of the small Thuringian States. 

« At the present time there is in some States a strong move- 
ment in favour of proportional representation in the election 
of municipal bodies, and in several States the system has already 
been introduced, either generally or partially. The motives 
which influence the friends of proportional representation differ 
in various towns. Where the tluree-class system of voting pre- 
vails it is the Social Democratic party that seeks a change, since 
it is unable otherwise to obtain representation corresponding 
to its electoral strength, or even to secure representation at all. 
On the other hand, where election is direct and the taxpayers 
do not vote in classes, the Labour party sometimes obtains a 
representation which threatens middle-class preponderance, and 
in such cases the call for the adoption of the proportionate 
principle comes from the parties still in power. Proportional 
representation in local elections has been introduced in Bavaria 
(where it applies to all communes with over 4000 inhabitants), 
in Wiirtemberg (where it applies to towns with over 10,000 
inhabitants, and to elections to town councils and executives 
alike), in Baden (where it likewise applies to the election of the 
executive bodies), in Oldenburg, and elsewhere, but in some 
cases its adoption is optional. 

Eligibility of Electors and the Privileqes of House- 
Owners. — In order to be eligible for membership of a municipal 
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council a person must be a qualified voter and be in the enjoy- 
ment of full civil rights. Various persons are, however, dis- 
qualified by their position, e.g., in Prussia, officials and members 
of the authorities by which the State exercises oversight over 
the communes, members of the local executive, and 'all paid 
officers of the commune, clergymen, certain servants of the 
Church, such as organists, cantors, vergers, and even grave- 
diggers, elementary school' teachers, judicial officers of certain 
classes, and police officials. The same disqualifications apply 
more or less in the other States ; Saxony extends the ban even 
to clerks and night-watchmen in the town’s service, but exempts 
teachers in public schools. Again, lather and son or two brothers 
may not simultaneously be members of a council, and if elected 
the elder is admitted to membership. There is no rule dis- 
qualifying persons who have business dealings with a local 
authority froln sitting on that authority. Some Musicipal. 
Ordinances contain the provision that town councillors may not 
take part in discussions or negotiations relating to matters in. 
which they are pecuniarily interested, but as a rule both coun- 
cillors and unpaid members of the executives are permitted to 
contract with the authority of w'hich they are members, though 
the practice is much criticised. Not long ago a Social Demo- 
cratic member of a Central German town council brought for- 
ward a motion intended to prevent colleagues from concluding 
contracts with that body. The proposal was resented by the 
rest of the councillors as superfluous and offensive, yet it was 
referred to committee for examination. The result was the 
discovery that nearly one-half of all the members w’ere regularly 
doing business "vv'ith the council. 

In general, it may be said, the government of German towns 
is undoubtedly clean and wholesome. Instances occasionally 
come to light of land speculation by town councillors at the 
public expense, of bribery of minor officials, and the like, but 
they are the exceptions that prove the rule, and the severity 
with which public opinion visits irregularities of the kind bears 
testimony to the existence of a healthy sentiment on the subject. 

■ An antiquated provision contained in the Municipal Ordin- 
ances of many parts of the country is that requiring that a fixed 
proportion of the councillors shall be resident house-o'wners.^ 
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In the earliest Prussian Ordinance of 1808, the proportion was 
two-thirds. The Ordinance of 1831, while increasing the income 
qualification for the vote, reduced the representation of the 
house-owners to at least one-half of the total, and this ratio 
still continues both in Prussia and Saxony . The revised Municipal 
Ordinance issued for Saxony, in 1873, indeed, empowers towns 
to adopt by-laws giving to house-owners representation beyond 
one-half, and some towns have fixed the proportion at two-thirds. 
In'practice the ratio invariably exceed^ that required or allowed 
by law ; often it is as high as 70 and 80 per cent., and sometimes 
it exceeds 90 per cent. The number of house-owners in the 
councils of some of the largAr Prussian towns in a recent year 
was as follows : — Berlin 92 out of 144 councillors, Charlotten- 
burg 37 out of 72, Konigsberg 53 out of 102, Coblence 25 out of 
30, Breslau 52 out of 102, Danzig 45 out of 63, Aix-la-Chapelle 
38 out-of 39, Barmen 29 out of 36, Bielefeld 35 out of 45, Cassel 
47 out of 60, Diisseldorf and Hanover 31 out of 36, Crefeld 33 
out of 36, and Bonn 38 out of 39. 

The house-owners’ privilege is a source of much controversy. 
There was no doubt a practical justification for it at the time 
of its introduction and even much later — so long, indeed, as 
the systems of plural ownership, house speculation, and house 
farming had not set in. It has been estimated that even up to 
the middle of last century half the voters in the first and second 
classes in many towns were actually house-owners. In the 
larger towns to-day, however, houses are largely bought to sell 
again and not to live in ; a large proportion of the houses in 
towns of rapid development change hands almost with the fre- 
quency of popular stocks and shares, and the direct interest of 
the owner in his building is often quite impersonal and fugitive. 
The old house-owners formed a settled element in the population ; 
they were men of substance, who had a large stake in their town’s 
welfare. Now the real house-owners are the mortgage and 
land banks, which finance the nominal proprietors, and the 
fact that in large towns a modern “ house ” connotes not one 
dwelling but several or many, owing to the practice of barrack 
building, restricts the house-owning class still more. An analysis 
of all the citizens of Schoneberg, near Berlin, brought to light 
the fact that the total number of house-owners qualified to be 
elected to the town council was only 900, or abojat 3 per cent, 
of a total of 28,000 persons so qualified. The privilege is 
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doubly inequitable in towns where the basis of taxation is pre- 
dominantly income and not real estate. 

Further, it is becoming more and more recogmsed that the 
limited choice of representation which this system imposes is 
incompatible with the great tasks which modern mumcipalities 
have to discharge, such as the carrying out of enlightened land, 
housing and sanitation schemes, and the like, and thus is con- 
trary to the welfare of the-general body of citizen^ It may be 
adiitted that the “ hou^e agrarians ”-as the urban proper y 
owners are commonly called—have not in general flagrantly 
abused their great powers, and that in many cases their domin- 
ation has proved compatible with .the pursuance of a steady if 
not a heroic, policy of progress, yet it is unquestionable that the 
strong property influence upon the town councils would nearly 
everywhere have been used with far less (hscretion and modera- 
tion did not tlie German system of municipal governmenfe' place 
at the head of local affairs a permanent mayor and executive, 
virtually independent of the representative assembly, and 
required both by law and tradition to keep free from all outside 

interests and influences. , . , ^ 

In a Bill for the amendment of the Municipal Ordinance, 
which was introduced in 1876, the Prussmn Govermnent pro- 
posed to abolish the house-owers’ privilege, since (said the 
exi>ose des motifs) " the need and even the utility of such a pro- 
vision singling out for privilege a particular cl^s of the inhabi- 
tants have been much called in question, and apparently not 
without reason.” The Bill was not passed, and the Government 
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the electors vote by wards,* the candidates may be chosen from 
amongst the general body of qualified citizens. Thus the area 
of Berlin is divided for voting purposes into forty-eight wards, 
and the number of voters in the various districts ranges from 
about 4000 to 7000. The polling is conducted by committees 
appointed by the mayor an^ town council. A fortnight before 
the date fixed for the election the voters must be invited by 
individual or public notice to attend at a time and place stated 
to record their votes. The period ^during which voters may 
exercise the franchise is fixed by the council of every town for 
itself ; in large towns the votes of the electors in the numerous 
third class are sometimes talen on several days. In recent years 
there has been a growing tendency, especially in Saxon towns, 
to hold the elections on Sunday. The municipal authorities 
of Berlin and several of the adjacent large towns, of Mannheim 
and «ther places recently decided to allow the Electors in the 
third class to vote on Sunday. 

Some of the laws and ordinances on municipal government 
are without provisions as to the publicity or otherwise of elections, 
and leave the towns to decide for themselves by by-laws whether 
they prefer secret or open voting. Secret voting is the rule in 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Alsace-Lorraine, but open voting 
by oral declaration is usual in naost parts of Prussia and in some 
other States. 

Voting is everywhere direct ; that is, the method, followed 
in the Prussian parliamentary elections, of choosing primary 
electors who make the definitive selections does not here apply. 
Election is either by absolute majority of votes cast (with second 
ballots between the candidates who fail to obtain an absolute 
majority), as in Prussia, Bavaria, and Alsace-Lorraine ; or by 
simple or “ relative ” majority, as in Saxony. 

Membership of a town council is almost invariably an honorary 
office. Some Municipal Ordinances expressly prohibit the pay- 
ment of salary or remuneration for services rendered, but allow 
the refund of out-of-pocket expenses. It has been decided that 
such a return of bare expenses precludes the pa3nment of any 
fixed sum, but the latter practice is nevertheless followed. In 
many towns, councillors have free tramway tickets, but this 
privilege has been discontinued in some Prussian towns owing 
to a recent decision of the Supreme Administratiye Court declar- 
ing it to be an infraction of the spirit of the law. Wiirtemberg 
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is an exception to the rule of honorary service, 
ment is allowable 
los. in communes 

In some parts of the country— e.g., 
of Prussia, the Bavarian Palatinate. t xi. 

the mayor is ex officio chairman of the town council. In the 
eastern provinces of Prussia and elsewhere, however, the chair- 
man is a member of the council, chosen by it and occupying the 
position of the President .or Speaker of a German legislature, 
while the permanent mayor corresponds to the head of the 
Government. An elected chairman is usually appointed for 

one, two, or three years. 0 

The Municipal Ordinances as a rule fix no special times of 
meeting, but provide only that the councils shall “ meet as often 
as business requires,” yet shall be convened at the discretion 
of the chairman, or on the requisition of one-fourth of the 
members. Monthly ordinary meetings are comrnon. As a ride 
one-half of the members form a quorum. Sittings are public 

in Bavaria this applies also to meetings of the execi^ive-— 

but in certain circumstances a council may deliberate behind 
clo^d doors. Questions are, as a rule, decided by a bare majority 
of votes, and in the case of a tie the chairman has a casting vote. 
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of special political excitement, or when religious or con- 
fessional issues are involved, as is often the case in the large 
Rhenish towns, the electorate does not exercise its privilege in 
any large measure. In recent elections to the Berlin City Council 
less than 50 per cent, of the qualified electors on the average 
exercised the franchise, anc^in some wards the proportion was 
as low as 30 per cent., while the highest proportion was 60 per 
cent, in wards completely under Socialist domination. In the 
adjoining town of Charlottenburg barely one-third of the qualified 
electors took the trouble to go to the poll. 

Working-Men on MuistciPAL Authorities.— In compo- 
sition German town councils are not unlike English, except 
that Labour has on the whole less representation. Thus, of 
39 members of the Aix-la-Chapelle town council as constituted 
in 1912, two were doctors, two lawyers, three ft-chitects, four 
officials, two agriculturists, three were rentiers, eight were busi- 
ness men, 13 were manufacturers and directors of works, one 
was an engineer, and one an apothecary. Of the 59 members 
of the Chemnitz town council in that year, two were doctors, 
two lawyers, eight officials, 23 business men, four manufacturers, 
nine handicraftsmen, two rentiers, two engineers, two architects, 
and there were also one apothecary, one editor, and one working- 
man. 

The attitude adopted towards municipal service by the work- 
ing classes, or, to give them their corporate description, the 
Labour party, calls for special reference owing to the intimate 
relation between Labour and Socialism in Germany. The 
Labour party is in effect the party of Social Democracy, for 
hardly in any other capacity are the working classes represented 
in local politics. The part played in municipal life by the Social 
Democratic party during the past twenty years has been very 
conspicuous, and its influence upon the action of the local author- 
ities has been fruitful in many directions. During this period 
the attitude of the Socialists towards municipal work has under- 
gone a complete change. A party resolution of the year 1888 
declared that “ the expenditure of intellectual and material 
force involved in participation in local elections is quite dis- 
proportionate to the possible advantages to be secured, and, 
further, the gain of a few seats in the communal councils has in 
nowise promoted the development of the Labour party.” 
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This negative declaration of policy is not the only one which 
the Socialists of Germany have found it expedient to revise and 
reject during recent years. Experience proved that abstention 
from local elections and. refusal to participate in local govern- 
ment placed the party at a great tactical disadvantage, and 
deprived its leaders in town and vjllage of many opportunities 
of advancing the social and material interests of the working 
classes. The old position of aloofness was abandoned, and for 
some years the Socialists have made strenuous efforts to assert 
for themselves upon local government bodies as strong a position 
as that which they have obtained in the Imperial legislature 
and the Diets of some of the Southern States. Berlin is a note- 
worthy example of the advance of Socialist influence in municipal 
government. In 1884 the Socialists held only five seats in the 
council of 144 ; ten years later they held 16, and their number is 
now 45, all elected as representatives of the third class of voters. 
Upon the councils of some of the smaller towns they have a 
permanent majority. They have played the part, it is true, 
of the proverbial “ pike in the carp pond,” for they have invari- 
ably carried a sword and not peace into the council-room, yet the 
severest of their critics has never denied that their influence on 
the whole has been on the side of efficient and progressive, if 
expensive, government. 

It is notorious also that no party more ardently and unweary- 
ingly insists on clean and straightforward dealings in local 
administration, or more relentlessly makes war against cor- 
ruption than the Socialists, whose only defect in this matter 
is a too ready inclination to believe that all men save themselves 
are liars, and to suspect dishonesty and double-dealing where 
they do not exist. It must also be said to the credit of the 
Socialists that they do not act upon the comforting faith that 
“ where God gives oflSce He gives brains,” but take great pains 
to qualify themselves for public life. To this end the party 
organises courses of study in the theory and practice of municipal 
government, and holds national and local conferences for the 
exchange of views and experiences. Many municipal assemblies 
would breathe a serener atmosphere if the Socialists would revert 
to their old self-den3dng ordinance and keep out of municipal 
politics altogether, yet no one will deny that they have raised 
the standard of administrative efficiency and have greatly acceler- 
ated the pace of municipal advance. 
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Sometimes they set a pace which the rest of the community 
fin^s too rapid, and occasionally their very ardour proves their 
undoing, for success at one election is followed by rout at the 
next. Miilhausen, in Alsace, is one of the towns which for a 
time passed under Socialist influence, and the history of the few 
feverish years of Socialist domination (1902 to 1906) illustrates 
the zeal and temper of the party. During that period the wages 
of municipal workpeople were increased, and their hours reduced, 
and minimum rates in the one case ggnd maximum hours in the 
other were fixed ; all these workers were given holidays — six 
days after one year’s service, and 12 days a year after three 
years’ service ; full right of Coalition was given to them, and the 
strike clause was abolished from public contracts. A free labour 
registry was established, assistance was given to workers and 
their families during labour disputes, works for the unemployed 
were- made a part of municipal policy, contracts were given 
only to firms which paid standard rates of wages, coal was 
supplied at cost price to the inhabitants during the winter 
months ; and the outdoor relief granted under the Poor Law 
was raised to what was called an “ existence minimum.” The 
salaries of elementary teachers were increased until the school 
staff of Miilhausen was the best paid in the province. Model 
dwellings were built for workpeople and families with small 
means. Fine new schools were provided, school fees were 
abolished, teaching materials were freed, a dental clinic was 
opened for scholars, school baths were provided, sickly children 
were sent to “ cure ” baths and “ holiday colony ” schools, con- 
tinuation schools were introduced and attendance thereat was 
made compulsory, and a forest school was established. The 
entrance duties (octroi) on necessaries of life were abolished. 
Large purchases of land were made, the streets were asphalted, 
electrical tramways were introduced, the theatre was taken over 
and worked by the town, cheap performances being arranged for 
scholars and for working-people, and an efficient sewerage system 
was carried out. Finally a debt of a million pounds was contracted. 
Less owing to dissatisfaction with their policy than its cost 
the middle-class parties combined and swept away the precipitous 
reformers, and with them the mayor and the too energetic 
members of the executive. 

The Socialists have found it a more difficult task to pene- 
trate into the executive bodies ; for there ratification from above 
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occupy offices election to which is subject to official veto. In 
Prussia this rule applies not only to appointments to the mayoral 
office and to the executive, but also to appointments to such 
subordinate bodies as education committees, since education 
falls within the province of State* supervision. Although the 
constitution declares that “ all Prussians are equal before the 
law,” there were Royal and Ministerial Decrees before the con- 
stitution was granted, and one of these, dated 1701, requires 
members of education committees to see that the children under 
their care are ” trained to be loyal, moral, and religious members 
of society.” On the strength of tffis hoary document Socialist 
educationists, however eminent and however competent in 
every other department of local administration, are refused a 
place on these^committees. In the South a more tolerant spirit 
prevails ; and in Baden and Wiirtemberg there are both Socialist 
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DISTEIBUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE LOWERS — TOWN COUNCIL, 
EXECUTIVE AND MAYOR 

q - . . 

The German town council, as we have seen, is constituted of 
much the same material as the English borough or urban council, 
hut the German mayor and executive have no equivalent in 
the Jocal government system of this country. For, wide as are 
the powers of self-government possessed by German towns, 
these powers are exercised, not directly by the representative 
assemblies, but by executive bodies as a rule chosen by them 
and for the most part consisting of what would be regarded in 
this country as permanent officials. Herein lies the most 
noteworthy feature of the German system. Perhaps the most 
convenient name by which to describe the members of these 
bodies is “ aldermen,” a term the more allowable since the un- 
salaried members of a municipal executive correspond with 
sufficient closeness to the aldermen of English corporations. 
In the province of Hanover and the Free Cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck the term “ senators ” is used ; but in the 
governments of these city States the college of senators dis- 
charges legislative as well as executive functions. 

Position of the Town Councils. — In the mediaeval town 
governments of Germany the executive powers were usually 
divided between the “ weiterer ” and the " engerer Rat — more 
or less representative council chosen by the freemen and an 
inner and smaller council which acted as a sort of second chamber. 
The old tradition has its counterpart in the bicameral system 
which was introduced by the Municipal Ordinances of last century. 
Under that system it is the right and duty of a town council to 
exercise general oversight over the government of its area — in 
the words of the Municipal Ordinance of 1853 for the eastern 
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provinces of Prussia, to " controL. the administration ” ; but 
while it is theoretically responsible for the decisions adopted to 
this end and has unhinited power of initiative, all administra- 
tive functions are delegated to a “ magistracy ” {Magistrate 
or executive, of which the mayor is the president or chairman. 
“ The ‘ Magistracy,’ ” says this document, “ is the supreme 
authority of the town and admirusters the communal affairs 
of the town.” 

Neither in Prussia nor any other State was the representative 
assembly intended to be the predominant partner in the local 
administration. The terms in which Stein explained the pur- 
pose of his Municipal Ordinance of 1808 made this clear. Its 
object was said to be " to form by law a firm point of union 
for the citizens, to afford them influence upon the administration 
of the community, and by this means to stimulate their public 
spirit.” Locargovemment was still, however, to be controlled 
by executive officers : all that the citizens as a body might do 
was to create the machinery of government and to give to this 
machinery impulse and direction. 

Most of the Prussian Municipal Ordinances now in force date 
from the reactionary period which followed the revolutionary 
movements of 1848, and they bear strong traces of the heavy 
hand of autocracy, which after having been rudely shaken had 
once more recovered confidence’. Throughout, their provisions 
betray a somewhat grudging assent to the principle of popular 
government as understood in this country. The State — or 
rather the Crown — ^is shown as ceding part of its power unwill- 
ingly and with a fixed determination not to allow that ceded 
power to travel too far away from its grasp. Hence while repre- 
sentative assemblies were created they were hemmed round by 
limitations ; in no department of municipal life w'ere they to 
have a perfectly free hand; and frank recognition of a right of 
popular supremacy in local affairs in the English sense finds no 
expression in these laws. 

True, the electorate was no longer narrowed down to a select 
body of freemen as of old, yet it was limited by property and 
income franchises, and an endeavour was made to dissociate 
from the citizens the assembly elected by and from them and 
to make it independent of popular influence, for the town coun- 
cillors wete told that they were “ not bound by any instructions 
' f 1 of the electors or electoral districts." The juris- 
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diction of these bodies was ^Iso carefully and jealously defined. 
They were, indeed, entitled to ‘decide all communal affairs 
which were not assigned to the executive, yet so wide did the 
competence of the latter go that in no other sphere than finance 
could the town councils claim to hold the balance of power. 

Their very powers of deliberation were restricted, for it was 
provided that “ the town councillors may only discuss matters 
other than communal matters if these have been referred to 
them by special laws or, in individual cases, by the supervisory 
authorities.” And finally, as if uncertain whether constitutional 
checks would prove effective to curb popular assumption and 
avert disaster, the local constitution-makers of that day invoked 
the good offices of the church and of Providence, for the Munici- 
pal Ordinance for the eastern provinces of Prussia contains the 
direction that at the principal service on the Sunday preceding 
the election of town councils all clergymen shoulcf call attention 
to ‘‘ the importance of this proceeding.” 

More important was the entire divorce of the executive from 
the legislative side of government. Although local councils 
might not now be taken away, it was conceived that they might 
be effectively checkmated by the creation of senates holding a 
quasi-State status and representing still to some extent the 
tradition of government from above. Hence each coimcil was 
to choose a college of executive officers who when once elected 
were to be more or less independent of the constituent body. 
Even these executives themselves were only half trusted, 
however; hence in order to ensure their acceptability to the 
Government the confirmation of each individual member by the 
Crown or its agents was required. 

The confirmation provisions of the Municipal Ordinance of 
1853 faithfully reflected the spirit of distrust in which this enact- 
ment was conceived. " In the confirmation of magistrates,” ran 
the Instructions to the Ordinance, “ the greatest conscientious- 
ness must be exercised. The right to cancel election and in 
consequence to order administration by commission must be 
dutifully exercised in all cases in which the interests of the 
communes or the State require it, without regard to the con- 
sideration whether temporary discontent may as a consequence 
be occasioned.” 

Throughout Germany, indeed, the system of municipal admin- 
• istration repeats still on a small scale the system of political 
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government. In it are found all the well-known constitutional 
provisions for limiting the direct authority of the electorate, 
all the checks and safeguards against precipitous action, all the 
devices for placing executive functions and powers beyond the 
control of the popular assembly. Just as the Imperial and State 
Parliaments lack legislative independence, genuine executive 
authority, and effective control over the bureaucracy which 
really rules the country, so the town councils are subsidiary or 
at most auxiliary bodies ,• their jurisdiction is limited at every 
turn ; first by the limitation of their deliberative powers, then 
by the institution of the permanent mayors and executives, 
and finally by the supremacy of the State authorities in certain 
matters. 

So, too, the doctrine of “ Ministerial responsibility,” which 
is affirmed by the political constitutions of most States, yet 
is without reality in any of them, has its counterpart i» local 
government in virtue of the fact that in some parts of the country 
the mayors, once chosen, are not only independent of the town 
councils, but are practically irremovable, even when provision 
is not definitely made — as is the case in some States — for their 
appointment for life. Just as in relation to the national legis- 
lature the Ministers stand outside the body to w'hich they are 
nominally responsible, so in some parts of Prussia the salaried 
aldermen are not members of the local councils and have no 
right to vote in their proceedings. Ministers and aldermen are 
alike, however, in the fact that they can claim to attend all 
meetings and to speak — or to be heard through a deputy — at 
any time upon any subject belonging to their jurisdiction, just 
as legislature and council respectively can require their attend- 
ance for the purpose of information. 

There -is one sphere in which, in municipal as in national 
government, the popular assembly is almost supreme. This 
is the sphere of finance. Herein lie the principal check of the 
town council upon the executive power and the effective safe- 
guard of its ultimate responsibility, and, in the event of serious 
conflict, of its ultimate power to assert its w'ill. For no tax can 
be adopted or collected without the town council’s sanction ; 
the council decides how the moneys of the town shall be employed 
and it votes the budget, which may be fixed for one or three 
yeiars at a time. In regard to the budget, indeed, the citizens 
in general have to be considered in Prussia, for it must be pub- 
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lished for a week for their iniormation, and must simultaneously 
be presented to the supervisory authority. It follows also that 
the council has a right to require a full account of the use of 
public funds. In the words of the Prussian Municipal Ordin- 
ance of 1853, just as the council “ controls the administration,” 
so it is ” therefore entitled tojbe satisfied ... as to the employ- 
ment of all communal revenue. For this purpose it can require 
the magistrates to produce all documents and appoint com- 
mittees, to which the mayor is empow^ed to delegate a member 
of the executive (magistracy).” 

Other questions belonging specially to the town council’s 
province are the use and disposal of public property, the validity 
of elections, the election of mayor and aldermen, the contracting 
of loans, and the adoption of by-laws, decisions as to some of 
which require confirmation by the supervisory authority. 

In "the South more power is, on the whole, reserved to the 
town councils, and in Baden — as, indeed, in the Prussian provinces 
of Schleswig-Holstein and Hanover also — the councils and 
executives act together ; but most German forms of urban 
government repeat with greater or less fidelity the leading 
features of the Prussian bicameral system as in operation in 
the eastern provinces. The supremacy of the professional 
executive conflicts altogether with the practice of local govern- 
ment in this country, where a bad amateur is usually more 
acceptable than the best of experts ; but there can be little doubt 
that the German system represents both a higher and a more 
efficient form of municipal organisation than our own. To deny 
that would be to imply that the modem Parliament, with its 
corollaries of a paid Ministry and a body of permanent officers 
known as the civil service, represents a decline from the old 
national folkmote. 

Organisation and Constitution of the Executive. — It 
is the purpose of the representative assembly to represent the 
entire community and to voice its opinions and wishes, but 
the execution of resolutions adopted by the assembly rests with 
the mayor and a certain number of magistrates or aldermen 
who form the executive. The organisation of the executive 
takes two principal forms. 

The form introduced by most Prussian Municipal Ordinances 
is commonly known as the “ magisterial constitution,” under 
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which the executive power is vested in a body which acts collect- 
ively and of which the mayor is ex officio the head. This body 
is known as the magistracy {Magistral) in East Prussia and 
Bavaria right of the Rhine, and elsewhere senate or council. 
The magistracy is a replica of the Ministry of State, each of 
whose members administers hi% department independently, 
though when matters have to be decided jointly decision follows 
the vote of the majority.* Under this system the mayor does 
not act as chairman of the communal assembly. 

The other form, which is peculiar to the Prussian province 
of Rhineland, to Hesse, the Bavarian Palatinate, and Alsace- 
Lorraine, and owes its existence largely to French influence, 
is known as the “ mayoral constitution,” and under it the con- 
duct of communal affairs is vested in one officer, the mayor, 
who is simultaneously the chairman of the town council. In 
the work of administration he is similarly assisted by colleagues, 
known as Beigeordnete, corresponding to the French adjoints — 
who together may likewise be known as the magistracy — but 
his authority is larger than that of the mayor under the magis- 
terial system. 

Some of the Municipal Ordinances of the western districts 
of Germany allow choice to be made between the two systems, 
but it would appear that towns under the “ mayoral ” con- 
stitution seldom or never go over to the “ magisterial ” system. 
In towns with no more than 2500 civil inhabitants in some parts 
of Prussia the mayor may discharge executive functions alone, 
in which event he also acts as chairman of the council. 

The general rule is that both the mayor and the members of 
the executive, whether salaried or not, are elected by the town 
council. In Wurtemberg and the Prussian province of Schleswig- 
Holstein, however, they are chosen by the burgesses in the same 
manner as the town councillors ; while in Westphalia the mayor 
and salaried aldermen are elected by the town council, and the 
unsalaried aldermen by the town council and executive in joint 
sitting. 

■ There is great diversity in the size of the executive in different 
States. The Municipal Ordinance for the eastern provinces 
of Prussia lays down the followung ratio of aldermen to popu- 
fat^n : in communes wnth less than 2500 inhabitants, two ; in 
communes with from 2500 to 10,000 inhabitants, four ; from 
10,000 to 30,000, six ; from 30,000 to 60,000, eight ; from 60,000 
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to 100,000, ten ; and in communes with a population over 100,000, 
two more for every 50,000 additional inhabitants. In West- 
phalia the ratio is two for towns with less than 2500 inhabitants, 
four for towns with from 2500 to 10,000 inhabitants, six for 
those with from 10,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, and two more for 
every additional 20,000 inh§,bitants. In Rhineland the ratio 
is two for towns with less than 10,000 inhabitants, four for 
towns with from 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, and six for towns 
with over 20,000 inhabitants. As a pile the normal member- 
ship of the executive may be modified by local by-laws. 

In Bavaria the executive consists of the mayors (of whom 
there may be two in communes with a population over 10,000 
and three in those with a population over 50,000), legal members, 
civil members (varying from six to twenty according to the size 
of the town), and technical experts, the last-named voting only 
on imtters affecting them. In many towns the '“ratio of town 
councillors to aldermen is three to one. In Baden the executive 
numbers from fifteen to thirty-one. 

It was originally intended that the unsalaried members of 
the executive should predominate and that professional members 
should be the exception. With the multiplicatiorr of municipal 
business and the extension of trading enterprise to provinces 
never contemplated when the existing laws were enacted, the 
number and influence of the salaried aldermen have constantly 
increased. It is regarded as essential that the heads of all the 
great departments of municipal work should enjoy the highest 
administrative rank as members of the executive ; hence in 
the large towns that body comprises not only jurists, but 
experts on education. Poor Law, and public health, as well as 
technical experts of various kinds, though a certain number of 
honorary members are also elected, these occupying virtually 
the position of English borough aldermen, and, like them, often 
elected term after term. 

The Prussian Municipal Ordinances provide specifically for 
the appointment of paid aldermen to the offices of syndic, 
chamtelain or treasurer, secretary for education (Schulrat), 
commissioner of public works {Baurat), corresponding broadly 
to the Roman sedile, and administrator of forests {Forsfrat). 
It is the chief business of the syndic to see that the executive 
in any of its measures or resolutions does not act contrary to 
the law, to put in due form all actions at law or other pro- 
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ceedings of a legal character in whicli the town may be involved, 
and in general to watch the legal side of municipal work in every 
direction. This official must have had a proper legal training 
and have passed the State legal examinations. The chamber- 
lain or treasurer superintends all financial business, prepares the 
budgets, and controls revenue and expenditure, investments, loans, 
etc. The secretary for education is at the head of the educational 
system of the municipality, and serves on the school committee. 
The commissioner of public works is responsible for the order 
and security of the municipal real estate, including all buildings 
and land belonging to the town, and he also advises on ail new 
erections and prepares plans for the same. He is, however, an 
official distinct from the usual town surveyors, architects, and 
building inspectors. Other technical experts are nowadays 
appointed according to need, and the number is never final. 

The appointment of unpaid aldermen is almost universal, 
and their presence on the executive is regarded as of great 
advantage. Their duty is to see that the opinions of the popular 
assembly receive due consideration, and in general they serve 
as a useful counterbalance to the influence of the permanent 
officials, who may incline towards mechanical and strictly 
formal views on questions of policy. As a rule, honorary 
aldermanship is the reward of long years of public life. In the 
executives of most large towns are usually found men of ripe 
experience, sound business training, shrewd practical judgment, 
and often of ample leisure, who bring to official deliberations 
and decisions the quick judgment and free play of the unofficial 
mind. In the province of Hanover some of the unpaid aldermen 
or “ senators ” must belong or have belonged to the trading class. 

Sometimes unpaid aldermen are given full responsibility 
for important departments of work and even for trading enter- 
prises, but their proper function is deliberative. 

Although the spirit of the Municipal Ordinances requires 
that the salaried and honorary members of the executive should 
be well balanced, with a leaning to an excess of the honorary 
element, so as to secure to lay influence proper weight, there is 
no definite rule as to the ratio of the two sections of the executive. 
They are often elected in equal numbers, but while in some towns 
there is a strong preponderance of unpaid members, in others 
theire are no honorary senators at all. 

The foEowing figures, showing for a recent year the ratio of 
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salaried to unsalaried members of the executives in some of the 
larger towns, illustrate the prevailing diversity of practice 
(the salaried members include one or more mayors) 

Salaried Unsalaried 


Alx-la-Chapelle 





Members. 

. 6 

Members. 

2 

Total. 

8 

Berlin 






17 

17 

34 

Breslau 






14 

15 

29 

Cassel 






7 

17 

24 

"Charlottenbnrg 






10 

15 

25 

Chemnitz 






« 12 

18 

30 

Cologne 






13 

■ — ■ 

13 

Danzig 






3:3 

12 

25 

Dresden 






17 

22 

39 

Diisseldorf 






12 

~~ ■: 

12 

Elberfeld 






8 

3 

II 

Essen 






9 

I ■ ■ 

10 

Frankfort-on-Main 






II 

13 

24 

Hanover 






11 

10 

21 

Karlsruhe 






4 

^3 

27 

Kdnigsberg . 






10 

14 

24 

Leipzig 






14 

17 

31 

Mannheim 






4 

23 

27 

Munich 






17 

20 

37 

Nuremberg 






13 

20 

33 

Strassburg 






7 

28 

7 

Stuttgart 


• 




5 

33 


There is a danger always of the number of aldermen exceed- 
ing that at which executive work can be transacted with a 
maximum of efficiency and expedition and a minimum of in- 
convenience, while experience has shown that the larger the 
executive becomes the more the danger of cliques and parties 
increases. Hence additional aldermen are appointed sparingly 
and often only when the multiplication of municipal enter- 
prises requires some reinforcement of the responsible expert 
chiefs. 

Berlin has for sixty years had an executive of thirty-four 
members, one-hah salaried and the rest honorary. When new 
officials of the first rank have been needed the executive has 
on several occasions averted addition to its raiok by appointing 
responsible heads of departments, without seats in the executive, 
with the name “ magisterial directors.” The town council 
dislikes this arrangement, however, inasmuch as while it pos- 
sesses the sole right to appoint the executive, the right to appoint 
staff officials rests with that body alone, and it is unwilling to 
forgo control over appointments to the more important offices. 
This attitude led in 1913 to a departure from the tradition which 
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fixed the number of senators, at thirty-four, for in that year an 
additional alderman was elected to take charge of the department 
of public health. 

As in the case of membership of town councils, father and 
son, father-in-law and son-in-law, brothers, and brothers-in- 
law may not be simultaneously ;members of an executive in 
Prussia, and should such couples be elected the elder of the two 
is chosen. Nor may such relatives be chosen simultaneously 
as members of the executive and the town council. Other 
persons disqualified from being members of the executive are 
officials and members of authorities through whom the State 
exercises oversight over the communes, town councillors, and 
certain minor communal officials, clergymen, church vergers, 
and teachers in public schools, judicial officers, with the ex- 
ception of technical members of the commercial, industrial 
and giTnilar Courts, officers attached to the State Attorney- 
General’s office, and police officials. 

The executives in the Southern States have peculiarities of 
their own. In Bavaria a modification of the East Prussian 
executive, called also by the same name, viz. magistracy, 
is in operation. In Nuremberg the executive not only admin- 
isters the civil affairs of the town, but acts as the police author- 
ity. The executive is composed of the chief or first and a second 
mayor, both jurists, seven "councillors” with legal training, 
two technical experts (for the departments of buildings and 
schools), and twenty civil (burgher) councillors, the maximum 
allowed by law. The first mayor is elected for life, the second 
mayor for six years at a time, though in his capacity as a memter 
of the senate his is also a life appointment ; the legal and technical 
members of the executive are appointed for varying periods, 
and the civil members for six years. The civil members are 
chosen from amongst the enfranchised citizens. Both the legal 
and civil members of the executive have a right to vote upon all 
questions, but the technical members vote only upon questions 
affecting their special duties. 

The arrangements in the towns of Baden correspond rather 
closely to those in English boroughs, for the town council and a 
, body of aldermen act together both for deliberative and exe- 
fe;ontive purposes. The various departments of public wort 
asad' enterprise are managed by technical officials, who enjoy 
' wide ! powers and considerable independence. These officiate 
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are members of the committees. which deal with the matters 
in their care, and vote at meetings, but they are not represented 
in the senate, where the mayor alone represents their opinions 
and expounds their proposals. The principal drawback of the 
Baden system is that it throws upon the mayor responsibility 
for an immense amount of.detail and to that extent curtails 
the time available for more important duties. Hence there is 
a strong movement in favour of the addition to the senate of 
permanent officials on the analogy of the “ magisterial ” or 
"mayoral” regimes of Prussia, but no one wishes to see the 
honorary members outnumbered. 

The term of election of the aldermen or adjoints is different 
according as they are unpaid or paid. The Prussian Ordinances 
usually fix six years for the unpaid members and twelve years, 
as in the case of mayors, for the paid, though both mayors and 
salaried aldermen may be appointed for life. In Wiirtemberg, 
where the town council and the executive are equal in number, 
the aldermen are elected for six years ; in Baden the salaried 
aldermen are elected for nine and the honorary for six years. 
In the Prussian province of Hanover life appointment is required 
by law from the first and in the kingdom of Saxony in the case 
of re-elections. 

Although municipal bodies, the executives are regarded as 
mediate State authorities in contrast to the immediate author- 
ities appointed directly by the Government in the name of the 
Crown. The Municipal Ordinance for the province of Hanover 
says expressly : " The magistracy is the administrator of com- 
munal affairs, and at the same time the State authority." On this 
theory of their office is based the right of the Crown or Govern- 
ment in most States to confirm the appointment of members 
to these bodies, and to remove them from office if found guUty 
of conduct contrary to the supposed interests of the State, a 
right exercised as a rule through the subordinate supervisory 
authority. Thus in the eastern provinces of Prussia all appoint- 
ments of aldermen, salaried or honorary, require to be confirmed 
by the District President, who can only object if the District 
Committee agrees with him ; should the Committee disagree, 
the District President may appeal to the Minister of the Interior 
to decide, and the same right of appeal is allowed to the municipal 
executive or assembly in the event of an appointment being 
quashed.- In Berlin appointments to the executive are con- 
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firmed bv the Chief President of the province of Bran(fenburg 
(who is also the Chief President of Berlin), without the District 
Committee being consulted. Where sanction is wthheld it is 
not necessary to give reasons. In Bavaria only the legal members 

of the executive need to be confirmed. 

Refusal to confirm is comparatively rare, except when persons 
knovm to belong to the Social Democratic prty are chosen, 
yet even then it occurs only m Prussia and the other States in 
which the acceptance of Socialistic views is held m official circ es 
to incapacitate a man from serving the community faithfully. 
The right of veto proves at times a useful political weapon in 
the hands of the Prussian Government in its crusade against 

Polish and Danish influence. .1-4 

The custom as to qualifications for the position of salaried 
or professional aldermen is various. In Prussia, where the 
authors of the existing Municipal Ordinances were more xon- 
cerned that these officials should be acceptable to the Crown 
and Government as loyal and pliant individuals than experi- 
enced in the arts and sciences of town government, appoint- 
ment is still not legally dependent upon the possession of special 
qualifications, except in the case of the syndic and the public 
works commissioner, and the same thing applies in Wurtem- 
her^ Baden, and Hesse. Special training is prescribed, however. 
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for the due execution of alNImperial and State laws and regula- 
tions incumbent on a commune, in which relationship it is 
quite independent of the town council. Further, it has to exe- 
cute the resolutions passed by the representative assembly, 
for though the latter possesses full right to initiate measures 
and proposals it is the business of the executive to put these 
in proper form, and when they have been adopted to apply or 
enforce them, though it is not legally justified in doing this 
unless it has convinced itself that they are legitimate, unobjec- 
tionable, and in nowise contrary to the law or the public welfare. 
The Municipal Ordinance for the eastern provinces of Prussia 
specially mentions the following matters as falling to the pro- 
vince of the executive : — 

(i) To execute all laws and decrees as well as the orders of 
the authorities to which it is subject ; „ 

(2^ to formulate the resolutions of the communal assembly 
and give effect to them “ in so far as it agrees with the same ” ; 

(3) to administer the communal institutions and to super- 
intend the institutions for which special administrations are 
appointed ; 

(4) to administer the revenues of the commune ; 

(5) to administer the property of the commune and to protect 
its rights ; 

(6) to appoint communal officers after hearing the communal 
assembly thereupon and to supervise the same ; 

(7) to have custody of the documents and archives of the 
commune ; 

(8) to represent the town in external matters and to negotiate 
with authorities and private persons in its name, to carry on 
correspondence and to execute communal documents ; and 

(9) to apportion communal contributions and services (taxes) 
according to the laws and resolutions amongst those liable and 
to collect the same. 

The Ordinance states generally, however, that it is the duty 
of the executive to enforce the decisions of the town council 
“ in so far as it is in agreement therewith.” The reservation 
is one of the utmost significance, for it gives to the executive 
a position of great independence. Should the executive refuse 
to. enforce any resolution of the council on the ground that it 
exceeds the latter’s competence or is contrary to the public 
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of the town, ever on the Iot)k out for new opportunities of use- 
ful action, exercising direct control over every one of the town’s 
manifold activities, and bringing to the discharge of all its 
functions the skill, resource, knowledge, and experience that 
may be' expected from a body of trained experts. The work 
of the executive goes on alRhrough the year, and from year to 
year. The town council may meet often or rarely, but the 
executive never suspends either energy or vigilance. It is the 
sleepless eye of the municipality, tha-fe looks behind and before, 
and keeps continual guard upon the interests of the community. 

Perhaps in no department of affairs has the German faith 
in the value of science and training been more justified than 
in local government, for the institution of the permanent exe- 
cutive places at the service of every town a body of skilled 
experts, each equipped for his work by special knowledge and 
preparation. It is a commonplace observation that German 
municipal enterprise years ago extended to some directions which 
are only now being touched in this country. Yet this fact need 
not excite surprise when it is remembered how long and how well 
Germany has been served by these special corps of trained men, 
whose business it is not merely to wait on public opinion, which 
is as a rule so little informed as to a community’s real needs and 
truest interests, but to anticipate those needs and to safeguard 
those interests by the exercise of intelligent foresight, ever 
influenced in its action not by fugitive exigencies, but by con- 
siderations of future and permanent utility and advantage. If 
it be conceded that the institution of the standing executive 
possesses these great merits, it must be admitted that a rare 
degree of insight and prescience characterised the statesmen who 
created this institution generations ago, when communal govern- 
ment was in its infancy, and when its scope and responsibilities 
were insignificant in comparison with the requirements of the 
present day. 

In some of the large towns of Prussia constant increase of 
municipal work has led to the appointment of a certain number 
of paid adjuncts to the magistracy with the name “ assessors,” 
who after a certain term of service become “ councillors ” They 
are assigned to the various committees, and sometimes are 
entrusted with the direction of minor departments of adminis- 
tration. Some of these officials are elected for six years at once, 
and later they may be appointed for life. 


iT- 
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The executive decides at will the frequency of its meetings. 
As a rule, it meets once a week on a fixed day in the larger towns, 
but in the smaller towns it may meet only when required. 



The Mayor and his Functions. — Although considered last 
the mayor is the most important' member of the municipal 
government. He is the crown of the structure, perfecting but 
also adorning it and binding it together. The representative 
authority, in the words of the Prussian Municipal Ordinance 
for the eastern provinces, “ controls the administration,” the 
magistracy or executive is “ the supreme authority of the town 
and manages its communal affairs,” but the mayor “ directs 
and superintends the entire business of the urban administra- 
tion ” In the larger towns the Crown often confers upon the 
mayor proper the title of first or chief mayor, and where in such 
cases a deputy is appointed he is known as the second mayor or 
only as the mayor ; except in Saxony and Bavaria, the title of 
chief mayor is honorary and not statutory, and is held by favour 
of the Crown. Berlin, Cassel, Charlottenburg, and Fra,nkfort- 
on-Main have each a chief mayor and one mayor ; Munich and 
l yranT'beim have a chief mayor and three mayors; and many 
large towns only a chief mayor or mayor. 

Whatever their rank, mayors, are, as a rule, chosen for twelve 
years, and on re-election they may be appointed for life. ^ The 
new Municipal Ordinance for Wiirtemberg, howevei, abolished 
life mayoralties in the case of new appointments and fixed the 
tenure at ten years, but gave existing life mayors the right to 
submit themselves for re-election if they were so disposed. In 
that State the mayors are chosen by the general body of en 
franchised citizens, and only the aldermen arc chosen by the 
town council. 

Appointments to the office of mayor unconditionally^ require 
confirmation by the Government in Prussia and Bavaria ; con- 
ditional confirmation only is necessary in Wiirtemterg, i.e., if 
a nominee has received two-thirds of all votes given by the 
electors (in this case the qualified citizens) he needs confmna 
tion only on a declaration of unfitness made by a Disciplinary 
Court ; in Baden confirmation is not necessary. In Frankfort- 
on-Main, which is under a separate constitution, the chief mayor 
is nominated by the Crown, and the second mayor needs con- 
firmation. The mayors are also chosen by the Crown in th 
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communes of Neu-Vorponwnern . and Riigen. In the eastern 
provinces of Prussia the Crown confirms appointments both of 
mayors and deputy mayors in towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants ; while in smaller towns these appointments are 
confirmed by the District President, who may only refuse assent 
if the District Committee supports him, but the District 
President may appeal to the Minister of the Interior when 
his decision is not endorsed. 

The provisions applying in Prussia in the event of non-con- 
firmation of appointments are the same in the case of mayors 
and members of the executive generally. If confirmation is 
withheld in due form the town council or the executive may 
appeal to the Minister of the Interior, who may reverse the 
refusal. When an appointment is not confirmed it is the duty 
of the town council to present another nomination, and in the 
event of this not being acceptable, or of the same candidate 
being presented, or of refusal to present at all, the District Pre- 
sident may appoint a commissary to act at the town’s expense 
until the town council makes an acceptable appointment. 

The German mayor stands in the forefront of mimicipal life 
and government in a way that the English mayor and the Scottish 
provost do not. An English mayor has no a^inistrative power 
beyond that which is conferred, upon him by the town council, 
every one of whose members is his equal in matters of juris- 
diction. The German mayor has the same status and authority 
in the domain of local administration as that which belongs in 
Germany to the head of a Government. To add to his dignity, 
if he happens to be the head of one of the larger Prussian towns 
he is invariably called to the House of Lords as a member for 
life. The presidency of the executive is his first function. He 
directs its proceedings, allots to the members their several 
ressorts or departments of work, and requires of them a period- 
ical account of their stewardship, for to him directly they are 
in the first instance responsible. There is not a functionary in 
the service of the municipality who does not owe him perfect 
obedience and undivided fidelity, and over whose actions he 
has not a controlling voice. Just as the executive may refuse 
to permit the town council to do actions which it believes to 
be illegal or improper, so it is the right and the duty of the mayor 
to control the action of his own colleagues, whether they form 
with himself a college or not ; if they in turn are about to commit 
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retail sale of intoxicating drinks, agents of fire and hail insurance 
companies, and collectors of State income tax are all ex- 
cluded. 

The mayor is a salaried official, and his position is a pro- 
fessional -one, requiring in the occupant special training. This 
ofi&ce has been compared to t]jat of the English or Scottish town 
clerk, but the analogy is very slight. The German mayor does, 
indeed, discharge personally or by deputy many of the functions 
which belong to the town clerk, but hjs power goes very much 
further, and his influence and official dignity are greater. He 
is, in truth, a microcosm of the entire administrative life and 
activity of the town. Nothing can be done without him ; he is 
elected by the municipal body, but in many ways is independent 
of and superior to it. He directs policy, initiates measures, and 
helps forward or discourages the measures of others according 
to his wisdom. He represents the town in all public capacities 
and official relationships. He is its Prime Minister, its Home 
Secretary, and its Foreign Secretary all in one. To take a home- 
lier illustration, he is both the mainspring of the municipal clock 
and the clock face ; he keeps the machinery going, and he tells 
the time. His colleagues on the executive are the wheels, and 
indispensable though they are, they would be useless without 
the motive force which propels them ; and just as there are 
clocks which go without wheels, so a German municipality might 
dispense with an executive, and still more a town council, but 
without its mayor it would be the mere shadow of a reahty. 
Such a man and such an office carry great weight in Germany. 
The mayor of a large provincial town is an enviable person who, 
having arrived at this goal of ambition, is usually content to 
remain where he is for life. For the fine flower of the municipal 
service, however, fate sometimes has richer rewards in store. 
For just as every professional alderman is the potential mayor 
of some commune or other, larger or smaller, so the first citizen 
of one of the great towns has ever before him the possibility 
of becoming one day a Minister of State. 

The law of Prussia prescribes no specific qualifications for 
the position of mayor, yet the fact that it is a professional and, 
nowadays, a highly paid position, carrying great influence and 
an enviable social position, has widened the area of choice and 
attracted to the office men of the highest attain m ents. Alike 
in large and smaller towns the great majority of mayors and 
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many of the salaried members of the executives are men of legal 
training. Of 329 salaried officials belonging to these ranks in 
33 large towns of Germany in 1911, 235 were jurists, 54 technical 
experts, 22 philologists, three doctors, three political economists, 
and 12 were men with some other special training.- Side by 
side with them were experts who Ijad the management of special 
departments of municipal work, e.g., doctors, architects, educa- 
tionists, experts in forestty, etc. Less importance is attached 
nowadays to a purely legal training and preparation. This may 
^ be useful, but it is felt that for an official who has to administer 
finance, commercial enterprise, education, poor relief, social 
reform, and above all to manage men, other qualifications are 
more necessary, such as a thorough grasp of economic science, 
great business aptitude, practical sense and savoir faire, and 
a considerable knowledge of the world and human nature. 
Recently there has been a disposition in some towns to seek 
mayors outside the ranks of those trained in municipal service, 
for the belief is growing that for this office and the responsi- 
bility which it carries “ the best is only good enough.” 

Not many years ago no body of public servants were paid 
so poorly relatively to their responsibilities and rank as the 
mayors and permanent aldermen of German towns. Of late 
there has been a great improvement, and the salaries of these 
officials are still on the up-grade, thanks to the keen competition 
of the larger towns for good men. Berlin pays its chief mayor 
a salary of £2000, Frankfort-on-Main pays ;;^i8oo, and the 
salaries in other towns are ; Diisseldorf, £1650 ; Charlottenburg, 
£1523 ; Breslau and Cologne, £1300 ; Nuremberg, £1360 ; Essen, 
£1350 ; Leipzig, Magdeburg, and Altona, £1250 ; Hanover, 
£1200 ; Stettin and Aix-la-Chapelle, £1150 ; Konigsberg, Schone- 
berg, and Elberfeld, £1100 ; Barmen and Wilmersdorf, £1075 ; 
Dortmund and Freiburg, £1050 ; and Dresden, Chemnitz, 
Crefeld, Duisburg, Mannheim, Strassburg, Posen, Stuttgart, and 
Wiesbaden, £1000. Many other large towns pay their chief 
mayors between £800 and £1000, while the salaries paid in 
smaller towns are proportionately lower. " Second mayors ” 
receive as a rule from £800 to £1000, but the latter sum only 
in exceptional cases. Sometimes a mayoral residence or a grant 
on account of residence is added to the chief mayor's salary. 
In some cases representation money is also paid, though all 
costs of this kind are usually discharged by the town direct. In 
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towns with from 5000 to 10,000 inhabitants the mayor’s salary 
commonly ranges from £250 to £400. 

The conditions of retirement are liberal. Thus the Municipal 
Ordinance for the eastern provinces of Prussia provides that 
both mayors and paid members of the executive shall in the 
event of incapacity, or of their not being re-elected at the 
expiration of any period of appointment, receive as pension 
one-quarter of their salary after six 'years of service, one-half 
after twelve years, and seven-tenths jafter twenty-four years. 
Service in one communal administration counts for pension 
m another ; hence when a pensioned officer enters State or 
communal service elsewhere hds pension is either forfeited or 
suspended to the extent that his pension and his new salary 
together may exceed his earlier income. Statutory provision is 
also made for widows and for orphans up to a certain age. 

The “ Magisterial ” and “ Mayoral ” Executive Systems 
Compared. — Reference has been made already to the two 
principal forms in which the executive is found in Prussia 
and other parts of Germany — the “ magisterial,” as in the 
eastern districts, and the “ mayoral,” as in the west — and several 
peculiarities of the two forms may be noted here. Under the 
“ magisterial ” system the executive acts as a body and its 
decisions are determined by the vote of the majority. The 
mayor as its chairman can give a casting vote in the event of 
a tie, but otherwise as a member of the executive he is simply 
primus inter pares, and he is boimd by the decision of a majority 
of his colleagues except in the exercise of powers transferred to 
him personally by law or the Government. Some Municipal 
Ordinances give the mayor the right to object to resolutions of 
the executive, in which case its only remedy is to appeal to the 
Government or to the Administrative Court. It would lead us 
into details too technical in character to explain the course of 
procedure laid down for the meetings and deliberations of the 
" magistracy ” — to instance the questions which can only be 
determined in plenary sitting, those less important matters 
which can be transacted without severe formality, the order 
of business which must be followed, the system of reports and 
references, and the like. While in parts of Bavaria meetings 
are open to the public, in Prussia secrecy as to all proceedings 
is usually prescribed by law, and neither verbal nor written 
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he is subject, in theory at le^t, to. the control of his colleagues, 
who act with him as a college ; under the “ mayoral ” system this 
control is absent, while the control theoretically possible to 
the town council is often in practice unreal. 

Under the “ magisterial ” system also the popular assembly 
is at a disadvantage in its relations with the executive. Not 
only do the individual magistrates or aldermen under this 
system possess far more power than is enjoyed by the adjoints 
under the " mayoral ” system, but a^ between executive and 
town councils the balance of power is overwhelmingly on the 
side of the permanent officials. Herein lies a source of frequent 
friction. Because they possess such large power, and because 
they are in a sense set apart from the town council, to which 
none the less they owe their existence, the “ magistrates ” in 
their corporate capacity are far more ready to assert their 
rights, and far more jealous of any invasion of them, than the 
adjoints. It is a common experience that the mayor and 
senators of a town under the “magisterial” regime do not in- 
variably show the same spirit of accommodation and the same 
friendly co-operation which seem to characterise the general 
relationship of town council and executive under the rival 
system. When the interests of the town are threatened from 
the outside, whether by the State or private individuals, “ magis- 
tracy ” and town council work together with undivided will, 
but in internal matters the relationship between the two bodies 
is apt to be strained owing to suspicion on both sides, and here 
and there to partake even of the character of an armed peace. 
It is not that the men who form the “ magistracy ” in Eastern 
Prussia are different in character and temperament from the 
mayor and adjoints of the west, but that the conditions under 
which they work are not equally conducive to harmonious 
dealings. 

Devolution of Administrative Duties : Deputations, 
Commissions, etc. — Just as the English borough and urban 
district councils work through a series of committees, so under 
the German system of communal government subordinate 
bodies are formed for the management of various branches 
of municipal work and enterprise and for purely deliberative 
purposes. These bodies are constituted in any desired number 
by the executive, to which they are directly subordinate, and 
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educatioHal questions, and .when, non-municipal schools are 
subject to the Deputation a representative of such schools 
must be added. As a rule this Deputation numbers nine (or 
ten) in the larger towns, six (or seven) in towns of medium size, 
and three -(or four) in small towns. All the members of such a 
Deputation need to be confirgied in ofi&ce by the (kivernment, 
which claims this right in virtue of the contention that such a 
Deputation is a subsidiary part of the State education authority, 
while all other Deputations are merely ayxiliary to the municipal 
executive. The consequence of this liability to confirmation 
is that persons politically objectionable to the Government 
can always be kept out of office. 

As illustrating the close connection between State and Church 
in Prussia, it may be stated that in small towns the leading 
clergyman must be one of the experts on the School Deputation ; 
and indeed the co-operation of the clergy in education is en- 
joined by law as of special importance. 

The place which the Deputations occupy in the administra- 
tion of a large city may be illustrated by the case of Berlin, 
which has separate Deputations for poor relief, the care of 
orphans, finance, schools, taxation, public libraries and reading- 
rooms, industry (including the supervision of the trade guilds), 
building plans, etc., means of communication (tramways, rail- 
ways, steamboats, etc.), gymnastic halls and bathing-places, 
charitable foundations, municipal real estate, sewerage and the 
sewage farms, the artistic property of the city, the market halls, 
waterworks, gasworks, the labour house and shelters for the 
homeless, the care of the blind, technical and continuation schools, 
municipal fire insxurance, higher schools, hospitals and public 
health, the care of imbeciles, parks and gardens, the provision 
of fuel, the provision of writing materials, chemical laboratory 
for hygienic and industrial purposes, the internal decoration 
of the town hall, and street cleaning. There is also a large 
group of Commissions. 

Devolution to bodies smaller and of minor importance, known 
as curatories {Curcdonen), is also usual in Berlin. These bodies 
have charge of the convalescent homes, the savings banks, the 
public cemeteries, the Frederick William Hospital and Invalids’ 
Homes, and the cattle markets, abattoirs, and meat inspection. 

To take a Prussian town of smaller size, the town council of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, in the Rhineland province of Prussia, has 
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Deputations, Commissions, and Ccv^mittees for fifty-mne differ- 
ent branches of municipal work or enterprise. Cr,n+Vi r 

In illustration of the plan of devolution ^ ^ 

many the case of Nuremberg may be cited. There a warden 
or curator (Pfieger) is assigned to every mumcipal institution, 
property, and branch of public wo^, and it is his duty to exercise 
OTperviSon over his trust in the name of the executive, and to 
si Tolie execution of aff decisions of that body in relation to 
r Speckl councils, of which the first mayor is chairman, exist 
for the administration of poor relief and of the s(*ools, and for 
the cJre ^ orphans. Other departments of public work and 
enterprise for which special administrative or supervisory com- 
rfSs exist are the gasworks, electricity works, tramways, 
buildings, gardens, cattle market and abattoir, chemical lalwra 
tory (analysis of foodstuffs), hospitals, cemeteries, pawnshop 
savLi bank, insurance, labour registry schools, library and 
aS4s, charitable endowments, statistical office, registry of 
births deaths, and marriages, finance, hospitals, etc. 

Many of the larger towns keep in touch with public 
bv the^ issue of daily or weekly Official Gazettes (often called 
Primarily intended lor — 
ments reports of town council meetings, and other official 
information, these journals sometimes devote attention to the 
affairs and ’news of the day-^party politics exchi Jd and in 
several towns they compete for public favour with the ordinary 

""Tn^SStion to publishing official bulletins, Berlin. Mann- 
heim Cologne, and several other large towns have municipal 
Sigence bureaux, for the purfKise of supplying the Press 
and the citizens with information relating to adminis ra n e 
matters Another and more important branch of the municipl 
ffitemSnce service is the Statistical Office, an mstitution which 
has “Lhed a high standard ol efficiency m ^ 

and is worthy of wider imitation in this and other countries. 
Forty-six German towns have organised special and 
departments for statistics, directed by trained men , 

cSacity, and producing year by year reporte and recor^ '^ch 
! ■ of their kind are rarely equalled in any other country, 

? these Statistical Offices date from half a 

■ ffidSt of them can boast a distinguished record of honourable 
" : : achievemort in the service of local government. 
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It must be added that German towns appear to take great 
pride in the worthy housing of their local administrations. 
The new town halls of some of the great towns — Munich, Leipzig, 
and Berlin among the number — are noble and dignified structures 
that fitly typify the largeness of conception which characterises 
municipal life and enterprise in Gtermany. Often the ambition 
to own a stately town hall leads towns into extravagant outlay 
far beyond either their financial resources or their needs ; debts 
of some such towns bear traces of the penalty of unjustifiable 
ostentation, but this is a matter in which German towns generally 
are disposed to prodigality, and their autonomy enables them 
to indulge in architectural luxury to any extent they please. 

Honorary Service in Communal Administration. — It 
will be seen from the plan of devolution described that although 
the German system of municipal government is based on the 
principle of rule by the expert it does not taboo honorary service. 
Rather it sets the professional officer and the volrmtary worker 
in their right relationship ; with the former at the front, always 
directing and controlling municipal policy. But devolution 
does not stop with the larger administrative committees, upon 
which the permanent officials predominate or otherwise exercise 
complete control, for room is found in other directions for a 
large variety of honorary service. In most States such service 
is an obligation not to be evaded save on ample grounds. The 
first Prussian Municipal Ordinance of 1808 went so far as to 
punish citizens who systematically neglected to exercise the 
vote by disentitling them either to vote or to take any part in 
the government of their commune. That provision no longer 
stan^, yet all citizens eligible to vote in local elections are still 
liable to accept honorary office in the communal government 
if called upon so to do, and to hold such office for three years, 
unless exempted by reason of permanent illness, affairs which 
require their frequent or protracted absence from home, age 
(over sixty years), the holding of some other public position, 
practice as a physician or surgeon, or other special circumstances. 
The punishment for refusal to accept office is deprivation of 
rights as a citizen for a period of from three to six years, and 
taxation on a higher scale. 

Apart from membership of the representative assembly, 
honorary service plays a prominent part in connection wdth 
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the committees for poor relief, thgs care of orphans, housing, 
education, and the management of charitable foundations 
administered by the town. 

The army of honorary workers may be divided into two 
sections — a first reserve, composed of " burgher deputies ” 
and district superintendents, and 3, second reserve, comprising 
the large body of miscellaneous citizens, both men and women, 
who are liable to serve on committees, or in such other ways 
as the mayor and executive may think best. The “ burgher 
deputies,” who are found both in North and South Germany, 
are co-opted citizens of character and substance, upon whom the 
mayor and executive are able to fall back when special work of 
an honorary kind has to be done. These “ burgher deputies ” 
do not sit on the council, but arc prominent upon the more 
important committees, such as the assessment and taxation 
committees. 

An important part in the public life of the town is also- 
played by the district superintendents {Bezirksvorsfeher), who are 
honorary officers appointed by w'ards or localities for the purpose 
of assisting the executive in various matters within their dis- 
tricts, e.g., the general oversight of the streets, bridges, water- 
courses, w'ells, etc., ambulance depots, and the hundred and 
one petty matters of order and decorum that mean little in- 
dividually but together contribute so much to the amenity of 
public life. The district superintendent is also expected to 
acquaint himself with the social conditions of his fragment of the 
town, so that his knowledge and advice may be of value in the 
administration of poor relief and the “ social welfare ” agencies 
of the municipality. 

More numerous are the workers who are called upon to co- 
operate on the various committees already enumerated. In 
the constitution of these committees a fair attempt is made 
to enlist the services of all sections of the community. For 
example, Berlin had in 1913 no fewer than 446 district poor 
relief committees,' with 5650 members, of whom 2299 were 
described as tradesmen and handicraftsmen, 837 merchants, 
351 manufacturers, 140 restaurateurs, 98 architects, surveyors, 
engineers, and chemists, 52 doctors, veterinary surgeons, and 
dentists, 265 schoolmasters and teachers, 13 clergymen, 351 
Stete end municipal officials, 5 la-wyers, 58 apothecaries, 46 
bsink officials, 22 church and cemetery officials, 548 rentiers, 
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91 overseers and journeymen, 7 , unskilled labourers, and 134 
followed miscellaneous occupations. When, in 1914, Berlin 
created its new Housing Board it was formed of 20 paid officials 
and 743 honorary members, these being divided amongst 118 
district committees, each with from four to 12 members. 

In some of the spheres ^of work above mentioned women 
tabfi an important part, though still prevented by the prejudice, 
conservatism, and shortsightedness -of the sex in power from 
contributing all the effort and influence they would like to the 
common stock. In many towns they* are admitted rather than 
welcomed to the education, housing, poor relief, and orphans’ 
committees, yet sometimes on unequal terms, being permitted 
only to deliberate and not to vote. They are more readily 
nominated upon the less official committees which direct certain 
branches of the towns’ general “ social welfare ” work. It is 
estimated that a total of 18,000 women are engaged in communal 
work of various kinds in some 300 communes, and that about 
450 occupy positions as salaried officials. The States in which 
on the whole the value of women’s work in local administration 
has been most widely recognised are Baden, Bavaria, and Saxony, 
yet comparing individual towns there is still great disparity in 
the degree of recognition extended to women. 

The Administrative Staffs. — The general conditions of 
service of municipal officials, their rights and duties, their pension 
claims and the claims of their survivors are, as a rule, laid down 
in special laws in each State. The rules as to the appointment 
of mayors and salaried members of the executives have already 
been explained. The higher officials next under them are 
appointed either by the mayor or the executive or by the town 
council, for the practice differs in various States ; but the 
officers of minor rank are invariably appointed by the mayor 
alone or in conjunction with his colleagues of the executive. 
In general, the higher appointments are, either legally or by 
prescription, life appointments. It has been estimated that 
over 40 per cent, of the officers engaged in the general adminis- 
tration and under 30 per cent, of those engaged in the technical 
departments of government are so appointed. As a rule, the 
aspirants for positions on the permanent staff are required to 
serve for several years either without salary or for a nominal 
payment, and, in view of this long time of probation and of the 
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high educational qualifications required, the salaries paid, even 
to the occupants of the highest positions, cannot be described 
as excessive. 

Nevertheless, the competition for admission to the municipal 
service is keen, and the administrations of large towns in parti- 
cular have always long lists of a^irants-in-waiting, ready to 
the place of the probationers directly these have been 
settled in permanent positions or otherwise disposed of. The 
supernumerary ofiices are filled subject to less onerous quali- 
fications, though here, again, it is probably the fact of certain 
employment, the prospect of good retirement allowances, and 
the satisfaction supposed to be incidental to employment in 
the public service that attract to the ranks rather than liberality 
in present remuneration. In many towns the minor offices 
are systematically thrown open to young men who have passed 
through elementary schools and have carried further their 
education by private effort, while in some towns the municipal 
executive superintends the special training of the future officers 
of the lower grades. In most Prussian towns the salaries of 
officials on the establishment are paid quarterly, but in the 
larger towns of other States monthly, in advance. 

The efficiency of the administrative staffs of German towns is 
best proved by the results of their work as seen in the exemplary 
government of these towns. The one fault found by German 
critics of the organisation of local govermnent is that it has 
imbibed the spirit of the State bureaucracy too freely ; resolutions 
are adopted with laudable promptness, but their execution is 
apt to be unduly delayed owing to the wearisome routine which 
has to be observed, not because routine is necessary, but because 
it hats come to be regarded as part of. the system. German 
municipal officials themselves often complain of the futile, 
tedious, time-wasting red-tapeism by which they are bound or 
bind themselves, and it is a fair conclusion that an average 
English mayor or town clerk would make short work of much 
of the needless circumlocution and formality which German 
municipal governments have unwisely borrowed from the State 
bureaucratic system. 

Schools for Communal Government. — It would be strange 
if the land of schools failed to link up its seats of learning with 
its system of communal government. The science of local 
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government — for Germany persists in so regarding local govern- 
ment — may be studied in a host of colleges and schools in 
all parts of the country. Dusseldorf and Cologne have special 
colleges for communal ad m inistration where future officials 
and town councillors are taken through the entire range of 
administrative questions. Other schools in Prussia are those 
of Hagen, Aschersleben, and Bochum, while in Berlin instruc- 
tion is given in soine of the continuation schools to young people 
desirous of entering the lower grades* of the municipal service. 
In Saxony there are schools for communal officials at Cottbus 
and Nerchau. The same purpose is served in Bavaria by the 
regular courses of lectures held in connection with the Munich 
Trade College. A school for communal officials exists at Eisenach 
for the Thuringian States, with a two years’ course on such 
questions as local finance and taxation, education, poor relief, 
town planning, police functions, and social legislation. Other 
towns, like Ludwigshafen, have established schools for the 
training of police officials. The municipal authorities of some 
of the larger towns directly superintend the training of certain 
classes of minor officials. Accepting young men direct from school 
as probationers, they prescribe for them a suitable course of 
instruction in continuation classes, and, after three years, 
examinations are held upon the results of which depends the 
chance of permanent engagement. 

Municipal Congresses and Leagues. — German municipal 
authorities unite in a large number of federations and con- 
gresses for mutual protection, assistance, advice, and the period- 
ical discussion of questions of common interest. The most 
influential of these organisations is the Municipal Congress 
for the Empire (the Deutscher StMtetag), to which are affiliated 
all towns with a population exceeding 25,000 and ten municipal 
leagues. Its members represent more than one-fourth of the 
population of the Empire. The Congress' exists to further the 
interests of the affiliated towns and their governments in every 
possible way, to afford opportunities, by conference and other- 
wise, for the exchange of ideas, and to place at the disposal of 
the affiliated authorities the collective knowledge and experience 
of the members. The Congress meets every three years in 
different parts of the country, and meetings of the executive are 
held as circumstances may require. When important questions 
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of public policy or legislative proposals affecting the towns 
come to the front, the Congress or its executive presses its views 
upon the Government and is heard with respect, if not always 
with agreement. The Congress has in Berlin a central ofl&ce 
which, in addition to keeping a large library, serves as a'clearmg 
house for the collection and dissemination of information relating 
to any and every departoent of town government. Local 
authorities report to it their experiments and experiences, and 
it calls upon them for reports upon such special questions as 
may be submitted to it for investigation. Its journal is a treasure- 
house of useful and informing facts bearing on practical questions 
of local government. Separate municipal congresses exist for all 
the important States, and for some of the Prussian provinces. 
In addition there are many conferences of mayors. 

Joint Administrative Boards for Common Purposes. — 
The opportunity of combining for special purposes, on the 
principle of the English joint board or committee, is ofiered to 
adjacent communes by special laws in Prussia, Saxony, and 
other States. “ Communal unions ” of this kind have long been 
common in Saxony, and a law of 1910 further facilitates their 
formation. The purposes usually served are tramway con- 
struction and regulation, road maintenance, and the supply 
of water, gas, and electricity, but in some cases communes have 
combined for the purpose of obtaining loans on more advant- 
ageous terms. The formation of an inter-communal union of 
the kind, and the regulations under which it works, are subject 
to the sanction of the Government or the higher administrative 
authorities. In the new law the Government reserves power 
to compel communes or manorial districts to combine when by 
remaining apart they would be unable to discharge certain of 
their duties satisfactorily. 

Prussia first adopted legislation to facilitate such combination 
in the case of rural districts in the form of the Rural Commune 
Ordinance (Landgemeindeordnung) of July 3, 1891, applying to 
the seven eastern provinces of the kingdom. This permissive 
measure allowed combinations of adjacent rural parishes and 
manorial districts, and of these and towns ; but towns might not 
combine amongst themselves. Nevertheless, experience showed 
that . there were many cases in which joint action between 
adjacent towns was desirable and almost imperative — as, for 
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instance, for the provision ^nd regulation of transport arrange- 
ments, for town planning, building regulations, forest preserva- 
tion, water supply, hospital provision, taxation, education, poor 
relief, sewerage, etc. In order to meet such cases a law was passed 
in 1911- not merely placing urban districts on the same level 
as rural in this respect, but«providing for the compulsory com- 
bination of urban and rural districts under certain circumstances. 

A separate law on the same lines was passed in the same year 
creating for the larger part of the ,area of Greater Berlin — 
including seven urban districts and two rural districts (circles), 
the latter comprising a number of populous communes of an 
urban character, — a joint board {Zweckverband) for the purpose 
of regulating the entire tramway systems of the district, of 
acquiring, building, and working tramways on the common 
account where necessary, for town planning, and for the acqui- 
sition and maintenance of large areas of land to be kept out of 
the builders’ hands and reserved as forest, parks, gardens, sport 
and recreation grounds, and the like. The joint board was an 
administrative necessity, called for by the omission of Berlin to 
incorporate the neighbouring areas years ago, when the Govern- 
ment was not only willing but wishful that Greater Berlin should 
form an administrative unit. A lethargic and short-sighted city 
government allowed the precious opportunity to pass unimproved 
and it has lamented its mistake ever since. 

The consequence is that within this large area — to all intents 
and purposes a single community— administrative anarchy 
prevails, as illustrated by the absence of any uniform plan of 
town extension, street building, or traffic regulation, unequal 
taxation, confficting practices in poor relief and educational policy, 
etc. For a distance of over twelve miles in various directions 
the boundary of Berlin consists of streets which are common 
to the city and the suburbs, so that it is only necessary to cross 
a street in order to enter another jurisdiction, while forty Berlin 
streets are continued in suburban communes without break of 
any kind. In a memorial on the subject addressed to the Govern- 
ment the Chief Mayor stated : “ The city of Berlin in the exe- 
cution of traffic schemes has to encounter almost insuperable 
obstacles in consequence of the absence of organisation in Greater 
Berlin. Every individual commune carries out its own traffic 
policy without regard to the interests of the whole or even of 
its neighbour commxme.” Not only so, but the adjacent com- 
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munes wilfully obstruct each ot^er whenever there is the 
slightest conflict of interest. A few years ago the municipality 
of Berlin proposed to erect a hospital on a piece of land belong- 
ing to it in an adjacent township. This friendly neighbour not 
desiring the presence of the hospital, its council promptly pre- 
pared a building plan for the area to^vhich Berlin’s land belonged, 
and ran a street through the site, which, in consequence, became 
useless for the purpose intended. 

The union with Berlin^ of all the adjacent communes is the 
logical solution of the problem, but as that is no longer possible 
some mitigation of existing difficulties is being sought by means 
of a joint board for the purposes named. Its members number 
loi, and comprise the chief mayor of Berlin (as chairman) and 
100 representatives of the affiliated communes and districts, 
allotted in the ratio of population, and elected by the communal 
authorities (by town councils and executives together in the 
case of towns) and “ circle ” diets. There is a representative 
executive committee, but the practical work of the board is 
conducted by a permanent paid director, assisted by a staff 
of technical and other officers. 

The joint board is a first step towards greater uniformity of 
action within an area which should never have been allowed to 
be subdivided into administrative fragments, and while there 
is no likelihood that it will pave the way for any large measure 
of incorporation, the extension of its present purposes and powers 
will inevitably be brought about by the mere force of circum- 
stances. 

Organs of State Supervision and Control.— The municipal 
a^inistrations come into contact at many points with the 
higher government authorities, inasmuch as these exercise 
supervision on behalf of the State. For that reason, and because 
these authorities will be mentioned repeatedly throughout the 
following chapters, it seems desirable to indicate at this stage 
^e^ broad outlines of the Prussian system of " provincial,” 
district, and circle government. The corresponding or- 
ganisations in the other States differ more in name than in 
functions. 

For administrative purposes the monarchy is divided into 
twelve provinces, thirty-seven " Government districts ” (Regier- 
ungsbezirke), and further into rural and urban “ circles ” 
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(Kreise), rural and urban communes, and manorial districts. 
In 1910 the circles numbered 592 (of which 105 were urban), 
the tpwn 1276, the rural communes 35.970> and there were 
15,368 manors. 

The “ oircles," exclusively of the towns within them, are also 
divided into sub-districts {Amtsbezirke) for the administration 
of various police functions in the German sense.^ 

The head of the province is the Chief President (an official 
created by Stein as part of his scheme o| administrative reform), 
who is assisted by a Provincial Council ; there is a representative 
assembly or diet, and the executive body is the Provincial Com- 
mittee. For administrative purposes Berlin is detached from 
the province (Brandenburg) to which it belongs geographically, 
and is constituted a separate " Government district.” 

The “ Government districts ” are organised for purely State 
purposes, in contrast to the province and the “ circle,” both of 
which have also corporate rights. The head of a ” district ” is 
the Government President, and the executive body is the Dis- 
trict Committee, a majority of whose members are laymen 
nominated by the Provincial Committee. 

At the head of the ” circle ” is the Landrat, whose office 
and title have existed in the Mark of Brandenburg for many 
centuries. He directs the executive, viz., the Circle Committee, 
which is elected by the representative body, the Circle Diet. 
In each of the foregoing administrative districts the general 
direction of affairs is exercised by the permanent heads, who 
are all State officials. The towns, as we have seen, are governed 
by a mayor, magistracy or executive, and a town council. 

In regard to the “ circles ” it should be stated further that 
towns with a civil population of at least 25,000, 30,000, or 40,000, 
according to the province, have a right to withdraw for adminis- 
trative purposes from the " circle ” to which they naturally 
belong, and to form independent urban “ circles ” ,‘ and towns 
with a smaller population may be given the same right in special 
cases.® Where a town forms a “ circle ” it has a “ town com- 

^ The lam relating to local administration in Prussia will be found in ** Organi- 
sationsgesetze der inneren Verwaltung/' by Anschutz, and an exposition of them 
in Hue de Grais’ Handbuch der Verfassung und Verwaltung/' 

® In Bavaria the larger towns occupy a corresponding position and are known 
as '' immediate (unmittelhar), inasmuch as they do not belong to a minor but 
a major provincial division, as the large Prussian towns to a ** district ** and not 
to a circle/" 

Similarly the English Local Government Act of 1888 recognises as “ county 
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mittee,” composed of the mayor or his deputy, as chairman, 
and four other members who, in a town governed by a magis- 
tracy, are chosen by that body out of its members, and in other 
towns are chosen by the town council. This “ town committee ” 
discharges the duties of an ordinary Circle Committee, one of 
which is to act as a court of admiijistration in the case of certain 
disputes, and another to grant concessions or licences of certain 
kinds. 

Graded though they are in rank in the bureaucratic system, 
the chief presidents, district presidents, and landrats are all 
supreme in their several jurisdictions ; they “ act independently 
with full personal responsibility within their respective spheres 
of administration, except in matters regarding which joint action 
is prescribed by the law.”^ These officials have no counter- 
part in British local administration. The Prussian Provincial 
and Circle Diets and Committees may appear at first sight to 
have an analogy to our county and rural district councils, 
but directly the organisation, functions, and competence of 
the two groups of authorities are examined fundamental differ- 
ences come to light which far out-balance the identity of certain 
of their duties. 

The importance of the provincial, district, and circle author- 
ities for the purposes of communal government lies in their 
supervisory functions, and in 'the case of the last two in their 
functions as lower administrative courts. Responsibility for 
the general oversight of local government rests with the Ministry 
of the Interior (Home Office), but while financial and educational 
questions are referred to the Ministries for these departments 
decrees issued by the latter are signed also by the Minister of 1 
fke Interior. Practical oversip'ht 7C 4 -^ 
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and in higher and final inst^inces by the Chief Presidents, in 
so far as the laws do not provide for the co-operation of the 
District Committee and Provincial Council.”^ (In the case of 
Berlin the Chief President takes the place of the Government 
President; and the Minister of the Interior that of the Chief 
President.) The District Committee is the lower supervisory 
authority in most important matters regarding which municipal 
action requires sanction. In the case of by-laws introducing 
new taxes or altering existing ones, however, the assent of the 
Government President and of the Minister of Finance is also 
necessary. 

The Provincial Councils and the District and Circle Com- 
I mittees act in certain cases as courts of appeal, and the last 
V two as administrative courts, subordinate to the Supreme 

Administrative Court, which is a purely judicial tribunal. The 
; District Committee deals with disputes relating to boundaries, 
f complaints against resolutions of a town council relating to the 
I acquisition, possession, or loss of burgher rights, inclusion in 
I voters' lists, elections to the council, the right to decline or 

I" resign office, etc., alleged transgression of powers by the mayor, 

I members of the executive, or other municipal officers, complaints 

!■ against the executive in matters of taxation, disputes as to 

f claims for pensions, etc. Disputes between poor relief unions 
f regarding liability for maintenance are also referred to the 

District Committee in the first instance, the Federal Settlement 
Board acting for Prussia as a final court of appeal. 

^ Gesetz iiber die Zustandigkeit der Verwaltungs- iind Verwaltungsgerichts- 
behorden, August i, 1883, Xitel IV, sect. 7. 


Chapter v 


LAND POLICIES 

There are few German towns that do not own a considerable 
proportion of the land within their administrative areas. Often 
this intra-urban estate is supplemented by far larger possessions 
outside the boundaries. One of the first things a modern town 
does on receiving the urban status is to buy as much land as 
possible for the purpose of meeting all conceivable public needs, 
present and future, of competing with private adventurers when 
the interests of the community seem to require it, and incidentally 
of securing to the town a share in the increasing value of land 
which experience shows will inevitably result from public and 
private enterprise and growth of population. Not only does 
a town thus largely buy land, but it endeavours to distribute 
its estate as equally as possible throughout its area, so that in 
all directions it may make its influence as a proprietor felt in 
the land and house market. 

The ownership of land is, however, an old tradition of com- 
munal life in Germany, going back to a period far antecedent 
to the existing systems of local government. The practice 
caimot be attributed to legislation, nor is it followed in virtue 
of any special powers granted to the to-wns ; for while the powers 
of English urban districts in relation to land ownership are 
severely restricted by law, German towns are free to buy real 
estate on any scale whatever without permission of any kind 
unless, indeed, the contracting of a special loan should be necessary, 
in which event the assent of the State commissary is needed. 
This assent, however, entails no local inquiry corresponding to 
the inquiries of the Local Government Board, simply because 
the German States have no Local Government Boards and no 
use for them ; the proceeding is almost a formality, intended to 
remind the communes that the State, though it devolved upon 
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them their wide powers of ^elf-govemment, likes still to be 
consulted now and then, and it is arranged expeditiously through 
the post. For, strange as it may sound to English ears, the 
Governments of Germany, without exception, far from wishing 
to hamper the towns in their land investments, have often 
urged the towns to buy as mwch land as possible, and not to 
sell. 

Extent of Land Owned by the. Jowns.— The extent of 
land owned by German towns will probably surprise those 
who are unacquainted with the large views of communal enter- 
prise held in (^rmany, where large towns are as ready to spend 
a quarter of a million pounds in buying land as an average 
English town of the same size is to spend ten pounds upon a 
watering-cart. For example, the following are the percentages of 
their entire administrative areas that were owned by the towns 


Extent of Town Estate and Ratio to Population. 




Extent of town lands. 


Towns. 

Population 

(igio). 

Within 

adminis- 

trative 

area. 

Outside 

adminis- 

trative 

area. 

Total. 

No. of 
acres 
per 1000 
inhabi- 
tants. 

Berlin 

2,071,300 

Acres. 

5.452-8 

Acres. 
46,899*6 ! 

1 A ores. 

I 52,352-4 

25*3 

Brandenburg 

53,600 : 

9,264*2 

8 , 375-3 

! 17,639-5 

326-6 

Breslau 

Frankfort-on-Main . . 

512,100 ^ 
414,500 

2,667*4 
i 11,868*4 

14,127.7 

3 > 554’3 

' 16,795*1 
15.522-7 

32*8 

37*4 

Frankfort-on-Oder. . . . 

: 68,300 

3,062*8 

9 > 509*5 

12,572*3 

184*8 

Freiburg-in-Baden 

83,300 

9,846.2 

2,247*9 

12,094*1 

145*7 

Fiirth 

66,600 

3,670*2 

8,813*5 

12,483.7 

1 86*3 

Gorlitz 

85,800 

758*3 

76,944*9 

77 . 703-2 

903*5 

Mannheim 

i 93 » 90 O 

7 » 339'6 

i6o*5 

7 > 50 i*i 

38*6 

Munich 

596,500 

5.724*7 

7,068*2 

12,792-9 

21.4 

Rostock 

65,400 

911*7 

27,632*6 

28,544-3 

439*1 

Strassburg 

178,900 

6,549.2 

4 » 9 I 5*3 

11,464-5 

64*0 

Stettin 

216,100 

8,8io*5 


I 5 . 972-5 

73*9 


named in 1910 (roads, streets, railways, water, and fortifica- 
tions are all excluded, but the property of charitable foundations 
imder public management is regarded as town property) ; — 
Freiburg in Baden, 777 per cent. ; Fiirth, 66'2 per cent. ; Stettin, 
62'5 per cent. ; Heidelberg, 6i'i per cent. ; Coblence, 59-5 
per cent. ; Brandenburg, 52-8 per cent. ; Augsburg, 49-0 per 
cent. ; Mannheim, qS'fi per cent. ; and Frankfort-on-Main, 
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477 per cent. Cologne, Munich, Saarbriicken, Wiesbaden, 
Hildesheim, Karlsruhe, and Darmstadt own from 30 to 40 per 
cent, of their areas, eleven other towns about one-quarter, and 
five others about one-fifth. 

Taking actual areas, the foregoing was the extent of land 
(exclusive of roads) owned by some of the larger German towns 
in 1910 or 1911, with the ratio to population. (See the table 
on the preceding page.)' These figures are exclusive of lands 
belonging to charitable, foundations under municipal manage- 
ment or oversight, the extent of which sometimes exceeds that 
of the land which the towns own outright. 

A return of the land held in 1911 by 51 communes forming 
the heart of Greater Berlin, published by the Charlottenburg 
Statistical Office, shows that all these owned from i to 40 per 
cent, of their areas. But the total proportion of land in public 
ownership was far greater, for in many communes the municipal 
authorities of adjoining places, the State, and other public 
bodies had also large freeholds. Taking only the larger communes 
the ownership of their areas was as follows : — 

Distribution of Communal Areas in Greater Berlin, in 
Percentages. 


Proportion of area owned by 


Communes. 

1 

(it) The 
Commune. 

(^} Other communes, 
State, and 
other public 
bodies. 

((?) Private 
individuals. 

Berlin 

0/ 

/o 

34*8 

% 

? 

% 

? 

Charlottenburg 

32*2 

12*9 

54*9 

Friedenau 

SS'S 

— 

68*2 

Grunewald 

23-1 

0*2 

76*6 

Johannisthal 

1*3 

75*6 (State) 

23*1 

Neukolln 

17*4 ! 

26*8 

55*8 

Reinickendorf 

9*5 

8*5 

82*0 

Schoneberg 

3^*5 

18*7 

48*8 

Spandau 

39-9 

17*7 

? 

Steglitz 

I 2 *X 

2*8 

85*1 

Tempelbof 

20*7 

41*2 

38*1 

Treptow 

13-3 

65*5 

21*2 

Weissensee 

19*6 

12*5 

67*9 

.Wilmersdorf ...... 

25*1 

6*4 

68*5 
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The largest estates were o\^ed by the following towns :■ 





Extent of town lands. 


Towns. 

Population 

(1910). 

Within 
adminis- 
^ trative 
area. 

Outside 

adminis* 

trative 

area. 

Total, 

No. of 
acres 
per 1000 
inhabi- 
tants. 

Berlin 

2,071,300 

Acres. 

5 . 425‘8 

Acres. 

46,899-6 

Acres. 

52,352-4 

25‘3 

Charlottenburg 

305,980 

1,861-4 

•2,659-7 : 

4,521-1 

14-7 

Neukolln 

237,300 

510*8 

2,729-1 

3 . 239-9 

3:3-7 

Schoneberg 

172,800 

759'3 

1,886-1 

2,645-4 

15*3 

Steglitz 

62,950 

172-2 

1,311-6 

1,483-7 

23*6 

Tempelhof 

20,700 

588-6 

1,037-4 

1,626-0 

78*5 

Weissensee 

43,000 

51^-2 

i,674-7 

2,192-9 

51-0 


Berlin has an estate (principally acquired for irrigation pur- 
poses) more than three times greater than its administrative 
area, and Schdneberg, Steglitz, Neukolln, and Weissensee all 
have estates larger than their own areas. 

As in Prussia so in the less progressive parts of the country. 
According to a return published by the Bavarian State Statistical 
Office the landed estate of all the communes of Bavaria has an 
area of one and a half million acres, of which rather more than 
one-half is forest. 

What the large and wealthy towns do on an imposing scale, 
the small towns do with equal enterprise, if in a more modest 
way. Of towns with a population between 50,000 and 60,000, 
Offenbach owns 2230 acres of land, Hildesheim 2770 acres, and 
Kaiserslautern 5785 acres. In 1914 the little town of Kalbe 
on the Saale expended just £14 a head of its 12,000 inhabitants 
in buying for ^168,000 a large estate for the purpose of creating 
a number of small holdings and labourers’ allotments, as well 
as for disposing of sites for industrial works. One reads with 
astonishment also of the Rhenish town of Wermelskirchen, 
with a population of 15,000, which has during the past thirty 
years increased its estate from two to 1270 acres. 

Long views and wide perspectives characterise the land 
policies of German towns. Their eyes are set not upon the 
needs of to-day — for these often were foreseen and provided 
for long ago — nor yet those of the near future, though “ near 
future ” in German official language connotes a period of 25 
years, but upon the interests of coming generations. It is 
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significant that a friendly critic qf the energetic land purchase 
policy which Frankfort-on-Main pursued under the direction 
of its late Chief Mayor Adickes, remarked “ Adickes worked 
less for the present generation or even the children of the present 
generation than for its grandchildren and great-grandchildren ; 

— . ^ Even Gorlitz 

■an estate sixteen times the area 
. Quite recently the local House 
petitioning the municipal executive. 


his work will bear fruit in distant generations 
with its 77,700 acres of land— 
of the town — is still unsatisfied. 

Occupiers’ Associations- in _ 
which initiates and controls land purchase there as everywhere, 
to add further to the town’s estate, urged it in extending its 
land policy to “ count not by years, but by centuries.” 

The steady and systematic manner in which land is pur- 
chased might be illustrated by the experience of almost any 
large town. Thus during the period 1880 to 1908 Breslau ex- 
pended over a million and a half pounds in the purchase of 
land within the communal area, of which sum £1,199,000 was 
expended on land needed for public purposes, and £330,000 
on land intended for re-sale. The land transactions of this town 
have throughout this period been on an increasing scale. 
During the first half of the period the purchases amounted to 
£420,000, during the second half to £1,094,000. In addition, 
land was purchased to the value of £308,000 outside the 
municipal area, £139,000 being expended in purchases in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town. At the present time 
Breslau owns about one-quarter of the entire municipal area, 
and six times as much outside that area. 

The estate of Munich increased as follows during the eighteen 
years 1891-1908 : — 


Outside the 
mmiiciijal 
boundaries. 


Within the 
municipal 
boundaries. 


Total. 


Acres. 

2318 

2927 

6782 

6790 

7030 

7343 

7669 

7567 

7780 

8240 

8439 




1901-2. 

1906. 

1910. 

Augsburg 

53-7 

54'6 

49*0 

Barmen 

2-1 

II -3 

20*0 

Charlottenburg 

4-2 

10*0 

23*9 

Cologne 

lyS 1 

28-3 

31*9 

Crefeid 

4‘3 

17*2 

I3-6 

Darmstadt 

— 

33.1 

33*3 

Frankfort-on-Main . . 

57-8 

59‘8 

47*7 

Halle i 

18*2 

1 

22’I 

Hanover 

44*0 

43-8 

24*9 

Karlsruhe 

- 13-7 

I9'8 

3^-7 

Konigsberg 


12*7 

18*6 

Liegnitz 


1 I7’6 

23*9 

Mannheim 



i 39-6 

48*6 

Munich 

20*6 

36-6 

30-8 

Nuremberg 

8-3 

9*6 

15-4 

Posen 

6»i 

8-9 

10*4 

Spandau 

50*8 

48-3 

42*3 

Strassburg 

47-5 



41*5 


In 1910 alone 73 of the large towns of Germany bought land 
to the aggregate extent of 9584 acres, and to the aggregate 
value of over ^^4, 000,000. The 51 communes in Greater Berlin 
purchased during the ten years 1901-11, 20,600 acres of land 
at a cost of £17,500,000. Half of this land was in their own 
areas, and the remainder in communes for the most part near 
at hand. Thus Berlin bought during this period 3460 acres, 
Charlottenburg 2560 acres, Weissensee 2080 acres, Schoneberg 
2060 acres, Neukolln 1690 acres, Pankow 1500 acres, and so on. 
Charlottenburg now owns 2500 acres of land as yet not built 
upon, with a value of over a million and a quarter pounds, and 
the value of all its real estate is about four and a half millions 
sterling. In 1886 Freiburg-in-Baden owned 11,000 acres of 


The town now owns nearly, one-third of the entire municipal 
area, and an area half as large as the whole commune outside. 

The steady growth of municipal estate is shown further by 
the following table setting forth the proportions of the admin- 
istrative area owned by some of the larger German towns (ex- 
clusive of roads, streets, water, and fortifications) in 1910 as 
compared with 1906 and 1901-2 ; where a decrease is shown, 
it is usually attributable to the incorporation of new suburbs : — 


Percentage of Municipal Area Owned by Towns at 
Different Periods. 


LAND POLICIES 
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land with a value of £925,000. In J909 its estate was only 2000 
acres larger, but its value was then £3,200,000. , . 

Kiel has bought land so systematically during the past thirty 
years that it now owns a large part of the land on the periphery 
of the town, including most of the choicest forest and woodland. 
So long as the building land is rfct needed it is let as garden 
allotments, with the result that the town has now between 4000 
and 5000 tenants, from whom it receives £2500 a year in rents. 

Sometimes a town will make a great coup, and occasionally 
single land-purchase transactions running into a million pounds 
are carried out. The city of Berlin has of late made large additions 
to its estate and particularly its forest land. Several valuable 
estates lying north and north-west of the city, and containing 
some of the most favourite river and lake scenery of the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg, have been acquired to an aggregate 
extent of some 13,000 acres, and another estate of 15,000 acres 
(Lanke) has been bought at some distance from the city, at a 
cost of just under a million pounds ; part of the land is to be 
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on-Oder owns 15,570 acres o:& forest, Brandenburg 11,220 acres, 
Stettin 10,570 acres, Frankfort-on-Main 8590 acres, Breslau 
5140 acres, Wiesbaden 4750 acres, Coblence 5000 acres, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle 3230 acres. Many of the small communes of 
woody Wiirtemberg own tracts of forest larger than those of 
all but a few favoured towns ; for example, Baiersbronn with 
7200 acres, Freudenstadt with 6200 acres, Rottweil with 5600 
acres, and Hall with 5000 acres. 

Some of the larger towns of Prussia hhve of late years greatly 
increased their forest estates by purchases from the State, which 
is usually ready to sell to the communes on more or less favotir- 
able terms. The Government recently offered to the Joint 
Traffic and Town-Planning Board for Greater Berlin 25,000 
acres of forest for the sum of £2,500,000, subject to the conditions 
that the forests shall be maintained and that if any portions 
are needed for State purposes they may be repurchased at the 
selling price, viz. 6d. per square metre, the State paying interest 
on the money and refunding outlay upon land so bought back. 
The idea is to make wide approaches to the forest from all the 
large railway stations, so that it may be easy of access from 
any part of Greater Berlin. Kiel, Diisseldorf, Hanover, and 
Cologne have also been able to buy forest land from the State 
on a price varying from 6d. to 2s. per square metre. 

In the eastern provinces of Prussia the communes are re- 
quired to cultivate their forests on systematic principles, and 
their plans of cultivation need to be submitted to the District 
Presidents for approval. The District Committees are also 
empowered to call upon the communes to afforest suitable 
areas, and on their recommendation State grants may be made 
for the purpose. In other provinces the State exercises over- 
sight over communal and other forests by means of its technical 
officials. 

Communal Estate as a Source of Revenue. — The owner- 
ship of land and forest by the communes often proves an im- 
portant source of profit. Many of the small communes of Baden 
derive much of their revenue from forests ; in some cases the 
proceeds amount to 30s. and even 40s. a head of the population. 
The inhabitants of two little towns, Wellendingen and Ober- 
winden, are exempt from taxation owing to the yield of the public 
forests, and the Oberwinden folk are supplied with fuel free 
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of charge. The village of Langemnbach with 780 ijjabitants 
owns land and forest yielding in linaestone and timl^r £2500 
per annum, an amount which covers all local expenditure and 
the cost of water, and leaves a balance to be added to the credit 
of the commune yearly. The revenue of one small but favoured 
Wiirtemberg commune is increased by £12,000 a year by its 
forests and that of another by £8000. The little Prussian town 
of Goslar owns forests which yield £6500 a year in pront. 

All such profits pall, however, before the gains wMch accrue 
to many large towns owing to their systematic trading in land. 
In the administrative year 1911-12, Dusseldorf made ^ P’^ofit 
of £21,400 on the turnover of its municipal land fund. Magde- 
burg bought land on the south side of the town at los. gd. a 
square metre, to a total value of £300,000, and succeeded in 
selling two-thirds of it at £4 a square metre for £1,300,000, 
while it bought land on the north side of the town for 23s. a 
square metre, and sold it for 43s. 

In 1912 Cologne owned land to the value of £2,900,000. Since 
a separate department was created thirty years ago for the 
administration of the town’s estate, a profit of £625,000 has 
been made upon land transactions, and the department has 
paid its way always. During the ten years 1901— ii land pur- 
chases to the value of a million and a half pounds were made, and 
in addition the town acquired for extensions the site of the old 
nfbpt* laLiicis for ubout tbc s 8 -m 0 3 *mount, 
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berg only one has a lower taxation than Ulm. It is solely owing 
to its successful land policy ttat this enterprising town, without 
imposing heavy burdens on the general body of ratepayers, 
has been able to undertake a programme of social reforms which 
has created for it an honourable reputation throughout Germany. 

The objection is sometime raised that to the extent that 
the towns increase their proprietary share of the administrative 
area they proportionately diminish the revenue derivable from 
the land taxes, which are so important ^ source of local revenue 
in Germany, such as the land tax, the tax on the sale and 
transfer of real estate, and the unearned increment tax. This 
loss, however, is usually more than compensated for by the 
gain which rewards prudent trading, irrespective of the saving 
effected by acquiring betimes land necessary for public pur- 
poses at a later date. 

Many towns follow the policy of land purchase so systematic- 
ally and on so large a scale that they have found it necessary 
to create special administrative departments, under responsible 
and expert officials, to direct this branch of municipal activity. 
It is a common practice to float the Municipal Land Board with 
a large grant or loan, which may range from a quarter to a 
million pounds. Most German towns with a population over 
50,000 have established special land purchase funds. 

Influence of Land Policies upon Municipal Develop- 
ment, — But land buying and selling is not an end in itself. As 
a consequence of its land policy a German municipal authority 
generally has land of its own suitable for public works which 
it desires to take in hand ; it can determine within certain limits 
in what directions the town shall extend ; by the steady increase 
in the value of its estate it shares with private owners in the 
material gain caused by municipal growth and development ; 
it is able to institute and assist important housing schemes ; 
and to some extent it can check private and professional land 
speculation. Instances might be given of municipal authorities 
which, owing to the large reserves of land in their ownership, 
have been able to give a new impetus to industrial development 
and to renew the life of old and stagnant communities. 

The case of Mannheim is of special interest, inasmuch as its 
modern land policy is merely the development of a tradition as 
old as the history of the town. When the town was formed out 
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of the two villages of Mannheim and Dornheim over three 
centuries ago it was already rich in public lands, of which it 
owned 750 acres. On the demolition of the fortifications the 
commune took over the land thereby set free for residential and 
other public purposes. Other additions followed, and in 1890 
the town owned 1375 acres of boilding land, in spite of large 
sales for industrial and residential purposes, the formation of 
parks, streets, etc. The town’s land policy was placed on its 
present basis in 1888, ,when the town council, acting on the 
recommendation of its mayor and executive, decided to expend 
in future at least 10 per cent, of the proceeds of all sales of town 
land in the purchase of new property. From that time forward 
the town appeared in the market as a buyer whenever land was 
for sale, and no opportunity was lost of preventing eligible land 
from becoming the object of private speculation. Up to the end 
of 1904 a further 390 acres of land had been acquired for building 
and street purposes, 102 acres for the purpose of industrial 
undertakings, 284 acres for the construction of an industrial 
dock, and 929 acres for the purpose of rounding off existing 
properties. By the incorporation of two adjacent communes- 
3550 acres were added to the public lands, and now more 
than a third of the entire area of the municipality belongs to 
the town. 

The foresight shown in assuring to the town the control of 
the outer districts, a matter so important for a large town alike 
from the standpoint of housing, transit facilities, and public 
health, may be seen from the following statement showing the 
proportions of land in municipal ownership in eight rings a 
kilometre (f mile) wide from the centre outwards in so far as this 
area belonged to Mannheim : — 


1. First kilometre, 

2. First to second kilometre 

3. Second to third 

4. Third to fourth „ 

5. Fourth to fifth 

6. Fifth to sixth „ 

7. Sixth to seventh 

8. Seventh to eighth „ 


-"To-day Mannheim owns 7500 acres of land, all but 160 acres 
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within its enlarged administrative area, the extent of which 
is 18,470 acres. Its estate* averages over 38 acres per 1000 
inhabitants. Not only has the town's modern industrial pros- 
perity been built upon its land policy, but the municipal authority 
clainm that this policy has had a steadying influence on land 
prices and has in no small udegree discouraged land gambling 
by removing a large amount of the best land beyond the reach 
of the land and estate companies and other private speculators. 

Equally interesting in its way, as an illustration of how the 
development of a modern town may be beneficially influenced 
on the social side owing to its land policy, is the case of Essen, 
the seat of the cannon industry. Before the great development 
of Essen began some thirty or forty years ago the town had owned 
considerable estate, but most of it had been sold by town councils 
who were unable to foresee the town’s coming expansion and 
needs, in order to pay off debts incurred for public purposes. 
Later, when the steel age in the history of Essen opened, the 
enterprising men at the head of its government pursued a vigorous 
land-purchase policy. Several large estates within the municipal 
area were bought on favourable terms, and while much of the land 
was used for streets and cemeteries and open spaces, for churches, 
schools, and public buildings, other portions were set apart for 
residential purposes. Architects and town planners were called 
in, and the town built on its own land many blocks of working- 
class dwellings, artistic in design and healthy and convenient 
in arrangement. Private builders imitated the town’s example, 
and handsome new quarters came into existence. In spite of 
the rapid increase of its population, the housing problem was never 
allowed to become acute, and a new and progressive movement 
was given to the development of the town. 

Sale of Public Land foe Housing Schemes. — Wherever 
German municipal authorities are most earnestly endeavour- 
ing to cope with the housing problem, made difficult and urgent 
owing to conditions met with only in a country of rapid industrial 
development, one of their most powerful auxiliaries is the owner- 
ship of an abundance of building land. In using this land for 
housing purposes a town usually follows one of three principal 
courses, viz. {a) it builds houses upon its own land ; (J) it sells 
land to co-operative and other building societies formed for 
providing working-class dwellings ; or ,(c) it combines these two 
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methods by disposing of land on the leasehold principle. The 
Governments urge the communes ‘^to buy land freely, and to 
promote house building by leasing it to public utility building 
societies, but not to sell outright. In a circular letter addressed 
to the Government Presidents of the country, the Prussian 
Ministers of Trade and Commerce,*! Education, and the Interior 
of that State, said : — 


“ A judicious commupal land policy is of far-reaching im- 
portance for the better adjustment of housing conditions. The 
existing evils have their chief source in unhealthy land specu- 
lation, which in part can only be combated by changes in 
legislation. A powerful means of checking this speculation is, 
however, available at present in the acquisition of as much landed 
estate as possible by those communes whose continuous growth 
converts the surrounding agricultural and garden land in ever- 
increasing measure into building land. The manner in which the 
land so purchased, which as a rule should permanently remain 
in the hands of the commune, should be used for building — 
whether the commune itself, either directly or through con- 
tractors, should erect dwellings upon the land and either let 
or lease them, must be left for each commune to decide for itself. 
It is, however, specially consonant with a healthy land policy 
that the land in the possession of a town which is suitable for 
small dwellings should on principle not be sold, even though a 
temporary dearth of dwellings should exist.” 

The Saxon Minister of the Interior has issued a similar ad- 
monition to the communes in that country to “ increase their 
estates betimes to the extent of their power, yet to retain all 
land in their possession and only to sell where there is a 
guarantee that no speculation will take place.” 

All three methods are followed ; yet while in the past the 
towns have been ready to sell land outright, the present tendency 
is to dispose of it only on the leasehold principle, with a view 
not merely to controlling the maimer of its use, but of securing 
to the community the benefit of all increasing value. Land is 
so sold on a large scale by the municipalities of Mannhmin 
Leipzig, Charlottenburg, Neukolln, Breslau, HaUe, Dortmund, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Aix-la-Chapelle, Dtisseldorf, Duisburg, Elber- 
ffeiai..E^^ Wurzburg, Ulm, Karlsruhe, and Strassburg. This 
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public land is usually sold subject to conditions intended, as 
far as possible, to prevent sjfeculation in the houses built upon 
it. In some cases the town reserves a right of pre-emption, in 
others an unqualified right to buy back after a certain term of 
years. The term of lease varies from 6o to loo years. 

Many towns give securit}* for loans advanced to building 
societies by the statutory Pension Boar^ or by the Governments, 
and still more advance building money at 3I or 4 per cent, to 
the extent of from 75 to 90 per cent, of the land and buildings 
together. 

How towns are enabled by their land policies to counteract 
and even prevent speculation was explained by the mayor of 
Saarbriicken to a recent meeting of the Rhenish Association 
for the Building of Small Dwellings. Since 1885 the municipality 
of Saarbriicken has bought land systematically in all parts 
of the communal area, and has resold it at moderate prices on 
condition of its being built upon within two years. “ In con- 
sequence,” said the mayor, “ systematic commercial land specu- 
lation has not been able to secure a footing in Saarbriicken. 
The acquisition of suitable land by the town is facilitated owing 
to the fact that the town from time to time notifies to the public 
only that part of its town plan which relates to the streets just 
about to be opened, and for the rest publishes only the general 
provisions relating to town extensions or indeed withholds 
information altogether. The carrying out of the town building 
plan has throughout been attended by no real difficulties, and 
the pooling and re-parcelling of private sites have been easy to 
carry out always, since those interested have ever the example 
and influence of the town before their eyes. Under these cir- 
cumstances the rational opening up of the land has had the 
effect of keeping building enterprise in healthy lines, and housing 
conditions have been greatly improved.” So, too, the chief 
mayor of Ulm stated at a meeting of the German Land Reformers’ 
League held at Gotha in 1910 : " The town now owns four- 
fifths of the entire municipal area. With us an unearned 
increment tax has no purpose, since there can be no speculation.” 
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But a land purchase policy needs as its complement a policy 
of land and town development. All the enterprise shown by 
German towns in the increase and management of their land 
reserves would be futile and its financial success would be dearly 
bought, if it exerted no direct and beneficial influence upon the 
building of the town, its housing conditions, and its outward 
amenities generally. Here are seen the real purpose and the 
wisdom of the German system of town planning. One may often 
read in German newspapers that such-and-such a town has 
bought a large adjacent estate “ with a view to the expansion of 
the town.” The English idea is that towns should expand 
“ naturally,” without any attempt by the local authorities to 
rebate their growth. And our towns may so expand and do : 
it is only a question of how they expand — ^whether fortuitously 
or on rational and healthy lines.^ The German regards his town 
as a living organism, whose development both deserves and 
needs to be controlled with the utmost thought and care. 
The official town plan in which this idea finds expression is 
a distinctly German conception, and is one of the most valu- 
able contributions made by Germany to the science of civic 
government. 

The spirit in which the governing authority of a large and 
progressive German town views this question is well shown 
by the following statement of the principles on which the land 
and housing policy of Mannheim is directed Every town 
in course of development needs to its extension outwards a 

^ The Homing and Town Planning Act of 1909 is, of coiirse, a long stride 
forward a strid^ made on sudden impulse, in our English -way — ^but it remains 
far pubhc opinion, still so largely uninformed on this question. 

impetus necessary to carry reform to practical issues. 
Hitherto both foresight and the instinct for order and system have been lacking, 
and these ca^ot be created by legislation; its business is rather to devise 
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uniform and comprehensive building plan. If this plan is to 
offer a foundation for the ar! of town building it must be drawn 
up on large lines, must anticipate the needs of a distant future, 
and pay due regard to the requirements of traffic, hygiene, and 
taste. The fulfilment of this task constitutes a very important 
part of all social reform ift our towns.” Thus the modern 
industrial era of Mannheim may be said to have opened towards 
the end of the ’sixties of last century. Its movement forward 
had hardly begun before the municipal authority proposed a 
plan for the extension of the town in various directions, so that 
the growth of Mannheim during all the past forty years has 
followed lines deliberately laid down with a view to organic 
and systematic development. 

The Modern Town Plan. — The earlier town plans pro- 
ceeded too exclusively from the standpoint of convenience of 
communication ; local authorities were apt to be satisfied if 
provision existed for wide — often too wide — thoroughfares, 
and everybody was given a fair chance of moving from place 
to place with ease. Housing considerations in particular were 
given a secondary place. Now a larger conception prevails, 
and in the drawing up of modern town plans regard is had to 
every factor in the life and development of the community- 
traffic, housing, trade and industry, recreation, access to the 
open country, and the like. Most towns in planning their areas 
adopt what is called the “ zone ” system. The so-called " zones ” 
are not, however, concentric areas extending outward, but 
merely separate districts to which different building regulations 
apply, e.g., as to the amount of a building site to be left free, 
the height of buildings, and the width of streets, the general 
rule being followed that higher buildings may be erected and a 
larger proportion of the ground be covered in the inner district, , 
and that building must be less dense and houses lower in the 
outer areas. Graduated building regulations of this character 
are in operation in many of the large towns in relation to new 
town extensions. 

A still more important division of the to^wn area is that into 
districts as determined by the purposes for which the land may 
be applied. Thus the newer town plans invariably set apart a 
special area for industry, and there the erection of factories 
and workshops is permitted. In many cases the location of this 
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industrial district has been determined by nature or unalterable 
conditions, e.g., rivers, canals, or ’’railway systems ; but where 
a town is able to begin with a clean sheet industry is given the 
least delectable part of the municipal area, and regard is had to 
the prevailing winds, so that annoyance from smoke and noise 
may be reduced to a minimum, /mother district is usually re- 
served for houses of a better class ; others are intended for work- 
ing-house dwellmgs, and sometimes there is a country-house area, 
in which only villas surrounded by gardens may be erected. 
Provision is also made for public gardens and other open spaces. 
The width of the streets varies according as they are main 
arteries, secondary thoroughfares not intended for heavy traffic, 
or are merely intended for local use. It is not unusual for new 
main streets in large towns to be divided into sections, each 
devoted to a distinct kind of traffic. For example, on each side 
of the street, divided in the middle by an avenue of trees, may 
be found in succession trottoir, carriage-way, tramlines, and 
footway or riding-way. In the laying out of new districts traffic 
is sometimes relieved by running auxiliary streets parallel with 
the main arteries. 

Apart from the ordinary building alignment laws and the 
laws on the subject of expropriation, no special legislation has 
been needed in order to enable the local authorities to carry 
out even the largest of their town planning schemes. Such 
works fall within the general scope of communal government, 
and now as in the past the towns usually act on their own initia- 
tive and responsibility, though the Governments are not slow 
to bring pressure to bear upon backward authorities. The 
Prussian and Bavarian Governments have for years been specially 
insistent upon the importance of the early and systematic 
planning of urban areas subject to rapid increase of population. 
The larger towns, however, need no outside pressure of this kind. 
It is questionable whether a town of any importance can be 
named which has not taken up the question in the spirit of 
earnestness which it deserves, and the credit for what has been 
done in Germany in this domain belongs almost wholly to the 
local authorities. Help, advice, and suggestions are, of course, 
obtained from every source available. Thus the incorporation 
by Leipzig of six suburbs, adding 5000 acres of largely unde- 
veloped land to its administrative area (now 18,400 acres) and 
the necessity of making certain clearances and improvements in 
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the centre of the town have led the town council there to establish 
a special Town Extension OAce for the working out of its town 
plan on a larger scale and on more systematic lines than before. 

With a view to the future development of suburban Berlin 
on uniform lines the Association of Berlin Architects has drawn 
up a scheme for the systemaKc laying out of an. extensive area, 
comprised within a radius of fifteen, miles from the centre of 
Berlin, and including at least a hundred townships of all kinds. 

. It is proposed that due provision shall be made for a network 
of streets and thoroughfares of width proportionate to their 
purpose, running into the outskirts, and intersecting these in 
various directions, with special ways for motorists, cyclists, 
and equestrians ; for new railway communications joining those 
already existing ; for tramways, canals, and wharves ; for special 
residential and industrial districts, each with parks, gardens, lakes, 
children’s playgrounds, and other open spaces ; for recreation 
grounds for adults, race-courses, sports fields, allotment gardens, 
and the like ; w'hile sites are to be reserved for public buildings, 
churches, libraries, museums, schools, theatres, gymnastic, swim- 
ming and bathing establishments, and hospitals. Since these 
proposals were made, a statutory Joint Traffic and Town Plan- 
ning Board has been created by special law for Greater Berlin, 
and whatever scheme may eventually be carried out under the 
new conditions, the hope and aim is to secure that the future 
development of this immense area shall follow uniform lines 
and be part of a comprehensive plan. 

Apart from the influence derived from the ownership of a 
large part of the administrative area, a local authority is able 
to make its town planning schemes effective in several ways, 
viz. («) by the power to restrict the right to build to land lying 
on streets made by the authority or by it declared ready for 
use ; (6) by the enforcement of building regulations (in some 
States with the approval of the supervisory authority) pre- 
scribing among other things the width of the streets, the 
maximum proportion of a building site that may be built upon, 
the minimum area of courtyards and gardens, the height of build- 
ings, the ratio of cubic contents to number of inhabitants, etc. ; 
(c) by the power to levy upon adjacent owners special contri- 
butions towards the cost of public improvements and other 
works increasing the value of their property ; and (d) by powers 
of expropriation and in some communes power to pool the pro- 
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petty of various owners and to re-apportion it in a different 
manner where otherwise areas are difficult of development. In 
the words of a well-known German authority upon the land and 
housing question : “ The Building Alignment Law, the Building 
Regulations, and the Law of Expr^riation are the fundamental 
conditions of modern town planning.” 

Alignment^ Plans and Building Permits.— In Prussia the 
orderly planning of towns is made immeasurably easier owing 
to the right of local authorities to decide which land within 
the adnoinistrative area shall be eligible for building purposes. 
Owners of land are not able to build where and when they 
will. In order that a site may be built upon at all, however 
suitable it may seem in the eyes of its owner, it is essential that 
it shall be formally recognised on the building plan as ready 
for the purpose and shall lie upon a street duly planned by the 
local authority. Hence no land or estate company would dream 
of laying out its property without coming to a clear under- 
standing with that authority. Such an imderstanding is more 
than a formality, for, while the local authority usually puts no 
needless obstacle in the way of town extensions promoted by 
private enterprise, it insists upon public interests being respected 
at every turn. A speculative laAd company may use unscrupulous 
methods in disposing of its land, but the fact that it sells land 
as ” building land ” does not make it such. 

The legal aspect of the matter was recently stated by the 
Landrat of the Teltow Circle, near Berlin, in a formal warning 
to land purchasers. “ In view of the increasing parcelling of 
estates in the vicinity of Berlin,” he said, “ it appears desirable 
to warn intending buyers. By means of favourable repre- 
sentations these are often led to believe that the plots of land 
which they propose to buy are building sites. As to that I 
would remark that only such land can be described as a build- 
ing site which lies on a street provided for in a building plan, 
and prepared in accordance with the local by-laws for public 
traffic and for budding. Buyers of land are, therefore urgently 
advised to inform themselves on this point by application to 
the communal, police, or supervisory authorities before com- 
pleting purchase.” 

. ^ hand, the German official does not spare the 

land gamblers. If these people are found trying to dispose of 
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land which has not been approved by the local authority for 
building purposes the public* is frankly warned against them. 
Thus the president of a commune near Berlin (Zehlendorf) 
published the following official notice : — 

“ No building plan has beSn proposed for the land lying in 
the south-east of Zehlendorf, and for that reason the laying out 
of streets in that district cannot be expected for years ; all 
applications for permission to build wilj, without exception, be 
refused. The commune has nothing whatever to do with the 
ground plan of this estate used by the Land Company concerned, 
and this plan has no prospect whatever of being sanctioned.” 

This power to regulate the opening up of new areas enables 
German local authorities to obtain from landowners concessions 
important for the planning of their towns. As in this country 
a local authority can claim from adjacent owners the land 
necessary for public streets as well as the whole costs of making 
such streets, and of providing drainage, paving, lighting plant, 
etc., which costs are, as a rule, payable as soon as building com- 
mences, but it can do much more. In Prussia the legal limit 
of the land that must be made over to the local authority for 
street making is 84I feet, or 42^ feet for the adjacent owners 
on either side of the street. Often such a width is not needed, 
yet in large towns from 100 to 130 feet of road are not infre- 
quently given free by owners anxious to get their land into the 
market. As the local authority has the final word in determining 
whether a new district shall be developed or not, it is seldom 
difficult to compel the owners to cede to the town all the land 
desired not only for wide streets and squares, but for schools 
and other public buildings that may sooner or later become 
necessary owing to growth of population. Valuable concessions 
of this kind are constantly obtained by the municipal authorities 
of Berlin and its suburbs in their dealings with the many land 
development companies there. 

Special Taxation of Building Sites and Betterment 
Contributions. — But here the powers of local authority over 
the owners of building land are not exhausted. German towns 
insist that when the community carries out extension and improve- 
* ment schemes that bring profit to private persons the latter 
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shall contribute fairly to the cost. In Prussia this is effected 
by two useful provisions of the tommunal Taxation Law of 
1893, one of which says that lands whose value is increased 
owing to the fact that building lines have been fixed in respect 
of them, may be taxed at a higher rate than other properties, 
the increase being proportionate fo the greater value acquired, 
while the other and morg important provision empowers com- 
munes to exact “ betterment ” contributions from the owners 
of property which bene^ts by public expenditure.^ Communes 
are required, however, to levy such contributions when other- 
wise the costs — inclusive of the interest on capital and the 
redemption charges — ^would have to be raised by taxes. Before 
works of the kind are carried out a plan with estimate of cost 
has to be published and opportunity allowed for objections 
within a period of at least four weeks, and the sanction of the 
supervisory authority must also be obtained. The contributions 
may take the form of a single payment or of a yearly charge, 
the latter commutable on terms to be arranged. 

The principal public works towards the cost of which adjacent 
owners may be required to pay special contributions include 
extensions of streets or portions of streets, clearances of old 
buildings, the new paving or repaving of streets, the construction 
or renewal of footways, the erection of bridges, overhead ways 
and subways, the laying out of open spaces and public parks, 
the connecting of houses with the main drainage, and the open- 
ing up of new areas. The Taw of Bavaria does not recognise 
“ contributions ” in the Prussian sense, though here and there 
communes have been authorised to levy them under a different 
guise, and Bavarian municipal reformers strongly advocate the 
granting to the local authorities of the large powers possessed 
by Prussian communes. 

The power to make these special assessments opens the way 
for “ betterment ” taxation on a wide scale and it is applied in 
many forms. For example, the municipality of Breslau used 
it when it acquired and transformed into a garden and recreation 
ground for children an area of land at the junction of several 
streets which had hitherto served as a tipping place. The adjacent 
owners resisted the demand that they should bear part of the 

' 1 This provision is independent of the power given to communes by the law 
of JnJy 2, 1875, relating to the planning and alteration of streets, to require 
adjacent owners to contribute towards the cost of such works. 
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cost, yet although their objections were carried to the highest 
Court of Appeal the action ti the municipality was supported. 
Again, the town of Bautzen, at a cost of £14,000, completed 
the building of a bridge across a valley dividing the town from 
a district suitable for building purposes. Towards the cost of 
this bridge the town counci? made an assessment of from 7|d. 
to IS. 3d. per linear yard of frontage on all sites adjacent to the 
streets laid out in the building plan for the district. 

A more extended application of this principle of special 
assessments took place at Konigsberg. There the municipal 
executive had an offer from the State of the site of the old 
fortifications. The executive wished to buy but they made the 
conclusion of the contract dependent upon the acceptance by an 
unwilling town council of an amendment to the existing Municipal 
Land Tax Ordinance providing for the special taxation of such 
land in private ownership as would become more valuable 
owing to the demolition of the fortifications and the opening 
up for building purposes of the adjacent area.^ " The extra- 
ordinary increase in value,” they asserted in a memorandum on 
the subject, " which is experienced by land adjacent to fortifi- 
cations by the abolition of the radial restrictions on the use of 
the land suggests the thought and the wish that the land so freed 
from restrictions shall make some compensatory return to the 
commune. This wish is the more* justified, and becomes, indeed, 
an absolute demand of justice, when the commune pays for the 
demolition of the fortifications and the abolition of restrictions 
on the use of land, and to this end incurs far-going obligations 
and so large a risk, at the cost of the whole community, as is 
the case with our town.” The executive proposed a tax of £4 
and £8 per £1000 respectively (according to eligibility) of the 
sale value upon all land thus freed for building purposes, and 
on this being agreed to the project was carried through. 


Power to Expropriate Landowners and to Pood Pro- 
perties. — Finally, in some of the States the towns, in the interest 
of public improvements and the systematic development and 
planning of their areas, have at command powers of expro- 
priation of a kind unknown in this country. No general law 
of expropriation applies to the Empire as a whole. The question 

^ Where fortifications exist all building is prohibited within a prescribed 
area, and this area is generally used as field and garden. 
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of expropriation is, indeed,, dealt with in the Imperial constitu- 
tion, but only in relation to the construction of railways which 
may be deemed to be necessary for national defence or in the 
interest of the whole Empire, and even here expropriation must 
be legalised by special statute in each individual case. ■ Most of 
the federal States, however, have ^Expropriation Acts, some of 
them going back to the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Two methods of expropriation are followed, viz. (a) either the 
principle of expropriation for reasons of public interest is laid 
down in general terms, without enumerating the permissible 
objects of expropriation, or (6) the cases ahd the circumstances 
in which expropriation may be resorted to are specified. Laws 
of Saxony and Baden may be instanced in illustration of the 
first method, and laws of Prussia and Bavaria in illustration 
of the second. In general, expropriation in any given case is 
authorised by Royal Ordinance or Ministerial Decree, and no 
special or local statute is necessary to put the law in operation. 
The State of Hamburg is, however, an exception to this rule. 

In Prussia, owners of land can be expropriated under two 
laws ; {a) for the purpose of street planning under the Building 
Alignment Law of July 2, 1875, relating to the “ construction 
and alteration of streets and squares in urban and rural districts,” 
and (6) for a wider range of pmposes under the general law of 
June II, 1874, relating to “ the expropriation of landed pro- 
perty.” Expropriation can be resorted to of right m the former 
case by any commune which has adopted an alignment plan to 
the execution of which land belonging to adjacent ovraers is 
necessary, while in the latter case a special Royal Order is 
necessary in every case. The general law of 1874 provides for 
expropriation “ for reasoi 3 s of public welfare in respect of under- 
takings to the execution of which the exercise of the right of 
expropriation is necessary,” and it is occasionally applied when 
land is needed for the laying out of streets and squares and the 
construction of buildings and works of public interest, such as 
hospitals, poorhouses, abattoirs and stockyards, market halls, 
schools, tramways, water conduits, etc., and for the removal of 
blocks of insanitary houses. The cost of procedure is light, 
since it consists merely of the fees of experts and surveyors. 
As a rule, expropriation proceedings for the purpose of street 
works under the law of 1875 can be carried through in three or 
four months, while a year or more may be needed in the case of 
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expropriation under the general law of 1874. The full, but not a 
speculative, value must be* paid for land compulsorily taken, 
the value being fixed by a committee of experts appointed by 
the State supervisory authority. 

In general no great regard is paid in Germany either by law 
or custom to the interests speculators or the expectations of 
landowners who regard public need as their most valuable 
asset. The Prussian law of expropriation expressly says that 
in estimating the compensation to be, paid no account shall be 
taken of “ the increased value that may be acquired by the 
property in consequence of the new works.” When the Imperial 
War Department decided a few years ago to construct a great 
military road running from Berlin through Charlottenburg, 
across the river Havel, and on in a straight line for a total dis- 
tance of twelve miles to the military camp at Doberitz, it expro- 
priated the owners of the land needed, and in spite of the fact 
that speculation and frequent re-sale had driven up the former 
value ten and fifteen -fold it paid compensation only on the 
valuation- officially ascertained before the project was proposed.^ 

The modern German laws on town planning go beyond crude 
expropriation, however, for they provide for the compulsory 
“ pooling ” of entire areas of undeveloped urban land with a 
view to the re-distribution of this land amongst the various 
owners, in the old proportions either as to area or value, in such 
a way as will promote the opening up of the district affected, 
the laying out of public streets, roads, and spaces, and the 
advantageous use of building plots. . Baden has a general law 
on the subject, dating from 1896, and its powers have been used 
repeatedly by the town of Mannheim, though compulsion was not 
needed in all cases. The law of Saxony provides for the expro- 
priation and pooling of urban properties by means of local by- 
laws which. only need to be sanctioned by the Minister of the 
Interior. In Prussia similar powers have been conferred upon 
four large towns by special laws, but as yet there is no general 
statute on the subject. 

Frankfort-on-Main first obtained a local Act in 1902, and 

^ The Prussian Canal Law of April i, 1905, providing for the construction of 
a canal from the Rhine to the Weser, empowered the State to expropriate the 
owners of land within one kilometre (five-eighths of a mile) of the canal, such 
power to be exercised in favour of the provinces of Westphalia, Rhineland, and 
Hanover, and the State of Bremen, with a view to securing to them the increased 
value which may be given to the land owing to the works carried out. 
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it is significant that the mere possession of the power to compel 
unwilling owners to come into thS pool made its application 
unnecessary. During the first ten years 14 areas with a total 
extent of 375 acres were pooled and re-distributed, with the 
assent of the owners. Originally consisting of 643 lots belonging 
to 149 different owners, the land -vfas re-parcelled into 298 lots 
after a deduction ranging, from 25 to 40 per cent, for street 
purposes, and the greater part of the land is now built upon. 
When the Frankfort-on-i^ain law (called— after its author, the 
chief mayor of the town — “ lex Adickes ”) was under discussion 
an endeavour was made by a body of ardent municipal reformers 
to have it applied to Prussia generally, but without success. 
Posen, Cologne, and Wiesbaden have, however, since secured 
the ggtne powers, and there is a strong movement in favour of 
legislation to enable all communes so disposed to acquire these 
powers by the simple device of adopting by-laws to that end. 
What the energetic governing authorities of the large Prussian 
towns in particular want is some more summary and more 
expeditious method of planning and developing the new areas 
which they are constantly absorbing than tedious and uncertain 
applications for Parliamentary powers or even the less circum- 
stantial device of the royal decree, and it is hoped that the 
Government and Legislature will before long fall into line with 
Baden, Saxony, and other States. 

Protecting the Streets against Disfigurement.— One 
other illustration of the concern of German local authorities 
for order and dignity in the appearance of their towns must be 
mentioned. This is the care taken to prevent the disfigure- 
ment of the streets and public places by hoardings or by build- 
ings and other erections of an inartistic character, or even out 
of keeping with the general architectonic aspect of their sur- 
roundings. In so doing the authorities are assisted by general 
laws, police regulations, and the power to adopt special by-laws 
on the subject. Hoardings are tolerated in few towns, and so 
far does the German aesthetic sense rebel against public reclame 
that railway stations and tramcars are equally free from the 
meretricious allures which in this country greet the eye wherever 
it turns. The old Common Law of Prussia of 1794 contains the 
provision that buildings which spoil the appearance of a public 
place may be prohibited by the police authority charged with 
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the regulation of buildings, ^and this authority can require the 
removal of any erection or street obstruction that is offensive 
to the eye. 

A law of July 15, 1907, deals with the question on more general 
principles. Under this law l^e building authority is empowered 
to refuse sanction to the erection of any buildings or to altera- 
tions that would grossly disfigure important streets or public 
places either in town or country, or in general spoil the aspect 
of a locality. Power is given to coramunes to adopt by-laws 
for the protection of the architectural characteristics of important 
streets or places of special hi s torical or artistic interest. These 
by-laws may make the use of signboards, inscriptions, or the 
like dependent upon police permission. Before the police as 
the building authority can either grant or refuse sanction to 
build, the opinion of experts and of the mayor or municipal 
executive must be taken, and the local authority is given a 
right to appeal against police decisions to the higher adminis- 
trative authority. 

A number of Prussian towns have adopted by-laws under 
the statute of 1907. Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and the Free City 
of Bremen have since adopted laws on the same lines. In Bremen 
no plan for a new building or the alteration of an existing one 
is passed until it has received the scrutiny and sanction of a 
standing committee consisting of four officers belonging to the 
municipal public works department, three architects, and two 
art experts. 

Many Prussian towns have gone further and have established 
special municipal offices for advice to architects and builders 
upon matters of style and taste. No charge is made, and there 
is theoretically no obligation to follow the advice given unless 
the builders' plans infringe the local regulations, yet the good 
offices of the municipality are both freely used and highly valued. 
The municipality of Baden-Baden adds rewards to advice, 
for it gives premiums every year to architects and builders 
whose erections are adjudged to comply most nearly with certain 
prescribed conditions as to artistic design and quality of materials, 
and best harmonise with the general architectonic scheme of 
the town. By the adoption of these and similar common-sense 
methods, and by insisting that the building like the planning 
of a town should be considered as a whole, it is hoped to prevent 
the architectural anarchy which has often reigned in the past. 
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and even to rectify many mistakes which have been inherited 
from times when the building speculator was left to his own 
devices. The amenity of civic life in Germany is further pro- 
tected by a law, applying to the whole country, providing that 
before industrial or trading undertakings which would cause 
injury or even inconvenience to the neighbouring residents can 
be established the consent -of the higher State authorities must 
be obtained. 




The Study of Town Planning. — Finally, in its town planning 
schemes and its endeavour to add dignity and decorum to the 
outward aspects of municipal life, Germany shows unwavering 
fidelity to the national belief in the expert and the efficiency of 
education and training. Instead of trusting to the intuition 
and judgment of the practical man — that precious town builder 
by " natural ” methods, who has made so many of our English 
industrial towns the hideous abominations they are — Germany 
acts on the assumption that as town planning is a science and 
an art, it ought to be studied like any other science or art, and 
indeed more thoroughly and laboriously than most, since the 
vital welfare of entire communities is at stake. Hence it follows 
as a matter of course that some of the technical universities 
regularly offer courses of lectures on town planning, both from 
the theoretical and the practical side. These lectures attract 
large numbers of students who are preparing for a career in the 
administrative service either in connection with the State or 
the local government bodies. A special seminary for town 
planning has been attached to the Royal Technical University 
in Berlin since 1907 ; the lectures cover every phase of the sub- 
ject, and all incidental questions are treated from the archi- 
tectural, technical, sanitary, and financial standpoints. In 
Saxony the Government instituted a similar seminary in con- 
nection with the Dresden Technical University in 1910, and a 
seminary is attached to the Technical University of Danzig. 
The colleges for communal administration and social science at 
Cologne and Diisseldorf likewise provide courses of lectures on 
this subject as a part of their regular work. Town planning 
exhibitions and conferences also play an important part in 
the development of a healthy official and public opinion upon 
this important question. The exhibitions held in Berlin in 
1910, Diisseldorf in 1910 and 1912, and Leipzig and Karls- 
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ruhe in 1913 have given a great impetus to the town planning 
movement both in German^ and abroad, and have been fruit- 
ful in stimulating interest in local government in many ways. 

Administrative Area of German Towns. — It will be con- 
venient to give here some i&dication of the extent of the more 
important German urban districts. English students of municipal 
government visiting Germany are invariably surprised at the 
apparently large area of the towns whose acquaintance they make. 
While, however, there are large towns with a far less density of 
population than any towns of the same size in this country, on 
the whole the conations in the two countries do not greatly 
differ. A classification of the areas of 93 German towns with 
50,000 inhabitants or more, with a total population in 1910 
of 16,711,600, contained in the “ Statistical Yearbook of German 
Towns ” for 1913, shows an average area of 10,138 acres, and a 
ratio of 17-7 inhabitants per acre. A classification of the areas 
of 8i English towns of corresponding size, with a total population 
in 1911 of 11,459,800, shows an average area of 7622 acres, 
and a ratio of i8-6 inhabitants per acre. 

Dividing the towns into three groups, according as they 
contain (a) more than 200,000 inhabitants, (b) between 100,000 
and 200,000 inhabitants, and (c) between 50,000 and 100,000 
inhabitants, we get the following comparative figures : — 

German Towns. 


No. of towns. 

Population. 

Aggregate area. 

Average area. 

No. of 
inhabitants 
per acre. 



Acres , 

Acres . 


A — 22 

10,106,700 

381,348 

16,582 

26*5 

B — 24 ........ 

3,423,000 

227,121 

9,463 


C — 46 1 

3,181,900 

334 » 4 ii 1 

7,270 

9-5 

Together — 93 . . j 

16,711,600 

i 942,880 1 

10,138 1 

^77 


English Towns. 



A—15 

5,864,800 

240,177 

16,012 

2 zl *4 

B— 23 

2,929,800 

137,223 

5,966 

21*3 

C — ^43 

2,665,200 

240,168 

5.585 

ii*i 

Together — 81 . . 

11,459,800 

617,568 

7,622 

i8*6 


Of the German towns with the largest area relatively to 
population, the following had in 1910 the number of inhabitants 
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per acre stated Munster 5-8, Bonn 6-i, Miilheim (Ruhr) 6-5, 
Saarbriicken 8-3, Remscheid 9-2, Magdeburg 10-5, Hagen 10-9, 
Crefeld ii, Dtisseldorf 12-4, Frankfort-on-Main 12-4, Aix-la- 
Chapelle 12-5, Duisburg 13-1, Oberhausen 17-5, and Cologne 17-9. 
The town with the largest area is Hagenau in Alsace, with 
45,600 acres to a population of xg,o 6 o, or 2^ acres per inhabitant. 

Many of the larger areas are of comparatively recent growth, 
being the result of successive incorporations of adjacent com- 
munes and rural districts. Thus the area of Nuremberg in- 
creased during the years 1825-1905 from 400 acres to over 
16,000 acres, due to the absorption by the old walled town of 
fourteen communes and seven other areas, effected by nine 
separate acts of incorporation. The population during this 
period increased from 33,000 to 294,000. Of other old towns, 
Munich has increased its area from 4200 acres in 1854 to 22,180 
acres ; Hanover from 2230 acres in 1859 to 24,800 acres ; and 
Magdeburg from 1850 acres in 1867 to 27,010 acres. Of 94 
towns which at the census of 1910 had over 50,000 inhabitants 
only seven had an area in excess of 12,500 acres in 1871 ; now 
the number of these towns is 27. 

. The Modern Incorporation Movement.— One of the out- 
standing facts of Germany’s modern development has been 
the aggregation of urban population and the multiplication of 
“ large ” towns of over 100,000 inhabitants. At the beginning 
of last century there were only two towns of that size, viz. 
Berlin and Hamburg, and by the middle of the century there 
was only one more, Breslau, soon to be joined by Cologne and 
Munich. In 1870 the number of “ large ” towns had increased 
to eight by the addition of Dresden, Konigsberg, and Leipzig ; 
there were 15 in 1880, 26 in 1890, 33 in 1900, 41 in 1905, and 48 
in 1910. More than one-fifth of the entire population of the 
Empire now lives in large ” towns. 

The remarkable growth of the large towns that has fallen 
to the last generation is in part due to their incorporation of 
the growing suburbs. Legislation makes easy the amalgama- 
tion of willing communes. In Prussia, minor measures of incor- 
poration can be effected by Royal Decree, and only in the case 
of the rmion of towns is a special law necessary, though the 
Qrcle Diet has a right to be heard if it objects. Where certain 
prescribed reasons of public interest are held to apply, adjacent 
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areas may be comptilsorily added to towns by resolution of the 
District Committee after the opinion of the Circle Diet has been 
taken, but appeal is allowed to the higher instances. 

Of late years many large towns have been driven to incor- 
porate adjacent areas by the necessity of room for expansion, 
for public works and instittitions — sewerage, water, gas, and 
electricity, schools and hospitals, etc.— for the carrying out of 
housing schemes, for the extension of tramway systems, for 
the drainage of outside districts alread;y appropriated for resi- 
dences by the well-to-do, or for the equalisation of taxation 
within wider areas. Since 1880 Leipzig has gained a popula- 
tion of 180,000 by measures of incorporation, and in the same 
way Cologne and Dresden have each gained a population of 
115,000, Essen one of 95,000, Saarbriicken one of 75,000, Duis- 
burg one of 70,000, and Frankfort-on-Main one of 65,000. 

On the other hand, the incorporated suburbs have often had 
a great inducement to join their lot to prosperous and well- 
governed towns. Hanging upon the skirts of large towns, 
many of them have had to drag on a penurious existence, con- 
scious of liabilities and obligations of all kinds, yet unable, 
because of restricted resources, to fulfil them, and owing to the 
munificence of their wealthy neighbours most of the amenities 
of social life which they have enjoyed. For such places in- 
corporation has been a great relief ; they have secured public 
improvements beyond their own capacity to provide, they have 
on easy terms become partners in profitable undertakings of 
all kinds, and the privileges hitherto used by sufferance have 
become their rights. Dortmund, in Westphalia, for example, 
has carried out a large scheme of incorporation the financial 
benefits of which were entirely on the side of the eight adjacent 
rural communes taken in. In most of these communes Dort- 
mund already had substantial proprietorial interests — in one 
a park, in another a cemetery, in two others docks, and so on — 
but the determining motive was the need of space for expansion 
and for a large and rational housing plan. So favourable were 
the terms offered to the incorporated communes that four of 
them will pay local income tax at a much lower rate than here- 
tofore, while all were able to conclude hard bargains securing 
to them preferential treatment for a long term of years in regard 
to other taxes, to electricity, water, and sewerage charges, and 
other matters. To Dortmund a larger area was essential, how- 
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ever, and it was willing to pay the price. As a result of the 
incorporation its area was increased from 5700 to 12,500 acres 
and its population from 214,000 to 248,000. 

Some of the great towns, however, owe their growth pre- 
eminently to industrial expansion. Thus the population of 
Diisseldorf by natural increase of population and immigration 
alone grew from 40,000 in the middle of last century to 95,000 
in 1880, 145,000 in 1890, 214,000 in 1900, and 290,000 in 1910, 
while the increase of i^ administrative boundaries in 1908 — 
the first time for five centuries — brought in a population of 
70,000, making the total 360,000 at the last census. Its area 
was thus increased from 12,170 to 27,790 acres. Here and 
there several communes of large size have been united to form 
a single town ; as, for example, the union of Duisburg, Ruhrort, 
and Meiderich on the Rhine in the town of Duisburg in 1905, ? 
and the union of Saarbriicken and two other large communes ' 
in the town of Saarbriicken in 1909. ; 

The most remarkable exception to the incorporation move- 
ment is the city of Berlin. Twenty years ago the incorporation 
of several of the suburbs of Berlin, which have since grown ‘ 
into large towns, was favoured by the Government and urged ' 
by it upon the municipal council, but this body deliberately - 
declined to enlarge the city's boundaries. Owing to the per- " 
manent domination in the local administration of the party : 
of what in Germany is regarded as an advanced Liberalism and | 
to the steady growth of the Social Democrats in the repre- 
sentative assembly the Government’s attitude has entirely 
changed, and to-day it is questionable whether incorporation 
of any of these suburbs, even were they willing, would be allowed. 


CHAPTER VII 

HOUSING POLICIEg 

Town planning has been raised to the dignity of a science in 
Germany, but in house planning and building the communes 
have not proved equally successful. A well-known German 
housing reformer, Dr. Stiibben, of Berlin, said recently ; — “ The 
price which we pay (in Germany) for the possession of the best 
planned towns in the world is the destruction of the home. 
High prices of land, high rents, and high taxes prevent the 
building of small houses and lead to the erection of huge barracks, 
with the result that the workman, like many others, seeks 
recreation not in his home but in the public-house.” The housing 
question is at least as acute in German towns as in others, though 
opinions will differ greatly as to the extent to which the German 
system of town planning is responsible, and it is doubtful whether 
Dr. Stiibben’s dictum would be largely endorsed without care- 
ful reservations by other housing authorities in his own country. 

About the facts of the question, however, there can be little 
difference of opinion. Outwardly the streets of a German town 
usually give the impression of order, cleanliness, comfort and 
well-being. Except in the older quarters the streets are wide 
and well kept, and if the observer keeps to the streets he will 
detect few signs of bad housing and will rarely come across 
property that can be fairly described as of the ” slum ” order. 
It is ordy when the high portals on the street front are passed, 
the courtyards entered, the dingy staircases climbed, and the 
interior of the dwellings inspected that the special character 
and the seriousness of Germany’s housing problem will be pro- 
perly understood. “ Behind the straight streets and within 
the chess-board planned building blocks,” wrote a contributor 
, to the “ Soziale Praxis ” in reference to the towns of the Rhine- 
land, “ there are found, owing to perverse building regulations, 
made to suit the requirements of building speculators, narrow 
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courtyards without air or sun, frightful ventilation shafts, the 
ever dark landings, semi-dark rohms, and other defects which 
are a parody on the simplest requirements of hygiene. The 
present generation will have to suffer for decades from the 
exploitation of speculators and th^ neglect of duty shown by the 
authorities. Gradually, however, we are coming to a new housing 
culture which cannot indeed wipe away inherited sins, yet which 
is endeavouring to give us whatever is possible under the exist- 
ing system of property and the existing structure of society." 

Character of the Housing Problem in German Towns. — 
The congestion which exists in many towns is an obvious pro- 
duct of historical and physical conditions. In proof of this 
statement it is only necessary to point to old fortified towns, 
like Danzig or Cologne, in which in earlier times buildings were 
almost necessarily huddled together within the walls without 
regard for sanitary considerations, to maritime and river towns 
like Hamburg and Kiel, whose building was largely determined 
by the natural trafi&c ways, and to towms settled in narrow 
valleys, like Elberfeld, where people built just where and as 
they could, and systematic planning was out of the question. 
In all such towns defective housing arrangements were to a large 
extent inevitable in the past. 

But the evil is far more widespread and extends to towns 
whose natural conditions 'offer no excuse for bad housing. It 
is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that, after allowing for much 
quite exemplary building, housing conditions are nowhere so 
bad with so little justification as in many of the newer indus- 
trial towns of Germany. Some of these towns have been in 
possession of conditions which, if wisely used, would have secured 
the highest standard of working-class housing known anywhere 
—extensive administrative areas, with an abundance of open 
land, excellent town-building plans worked out to the smallest 
detail, large estates in municipal hands, wide powers whereby to 
regulate house building in every direction, and unlimited oppor- 
tunities of helping building societies by the sale of public land 
and the loan of public money. Instead, however, of building 
its towns on the extensive principle, Germany has committed 
the inexpiable sin of creating the barrack house, consisting of 
^y number of floors, up to seven, upon which small dwellings 
jostle against each other like cubicles in a doss-house. 
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The large barrack house is especially characteristic of the 
east of Prussia and in a less degree of the west, though in the 
west there are seldom found the “ side ” and “ back ” houses 
and the arrangement of four or six dwellings on a single floor 
peculiar to Berlin and its suburbs. While the new houses built 
in the course of a year at oharlottenburg contained on the 
average 24-4 dwellings per building, .the ratio for the houses 
built at Essen and Aix-la-Chapelle was 37, at Crefeld 3-5, at 
Cologne 5, and at Diisseldorf 57. ^ 

The most notorious home of the barrack house is, of course, 
Berlin. The average number of persons per inhabited house 
in that city is 77, so that Breslau with 52, Leipzig with 35, 
Halle with 26, and Frankfort-on-Main with 20 persons per 
house are almost exemplary by comparison. Berlin’s high 
average of 77 inhabitants per house, however, implies a far 
more appalling congestion in the thickly populated working- 
class areas, for this average is kept down by the relatively small 
average prevalent in the well-to-do districts of the west, where 
whole districts have an average no higher than 26. In contrast 
to that relatively low figure there are large districts in the north 
and east of the city with an average of over 100 persons per 
house. The consequence is that, in the words of Dr. H. Preuss, 
“ Berlin is, in ratio of area to population, the smallest city of 
over a million inhabitants on the 'face of the earth.” If tuber- 
culosis is a housing disease, as medical authorities more and 
i; more agree that it is, there is room for serious reflection in the 

• fact that owing to the intensive method of building adopted 

j, half the dwellings of Berlin contain only one room and a kitchen, 

■ that 33,000 of its dwellings have only one heatable room and 

2400 no such room at all, and that 4090 dwellings consist simply 
of a kitchen. 

Who conceived this enormity ? How came it to dominate 
whole towns ? There was no need for it, even in Berlin. Land 
was abundant always, and until the barrack house conquered it 
was not excessively dear ; while fifty and even thirty years 
ago bricks and labour cost only half as much as now. There 
“ were large houses of four stories in Berlin two centuries ago, and 
in some of the old towns at a still earlier date, but they were 
not the prevailing type and often they were built for special 
purposes. Only when German towns began to renew their 
; ■ youth some forty years ago and house-buil^ng passed into the 
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out the common observation of housing mvestiptors that 
Germany more and more lives in rented houses. It is estimated 
that in 4rlin 97 per cent, of all inhabitants live in rented houses, 
in Breslau 96, in Hamburg 94, in Leipzig 93, m Munich 92 m 
Essen 90, and in Cologne 86 pe/ cent. In large towns the 
tradition of the householder settled upon his own little domain 
survives only where the single family dwelling has kept at bay 
the flat and barrack house, as in Bremen, in this ch^actemtic 
perhaps the most Engligh-looking of German towns, Oldenburg, 

Liibeck, and a few other towns. . 

Incidental to the practice of frivolous borrowing is the per- 
nicious custom of house farming. A large owner of working-class 
property will let a whole “ book ” of dwellings often as many 
as a hundred— to a middleman agent whose only capital is 
his capacity to screw out of the tenants a shilling or two a week 
beyond the amount which he agrees to pay the landlord in 
chief. These parasites live by rack-renting, ^rform no useful 
service, and have no legitimate place in the social economy. 

In some towns harm has been done in the past, and is done 
to-day, by the curious stipulation found in the communal 
electoral law of some of the States — Prussia and Saxony an^ng 
the number— to the effect that one half or more of the members 
of a town council, and it may be of the municipal executive as 
well, must be house-owners. ' The provision dates from a time 
of limited franchises, when a large proportion of the freemen 
of a town lived in their own honses, and when the burden of 
local taxation fell predominantly upon property owners. In 
general the effect of this arrangement upon the housing policies 
of the towns has not been ^neficial, and in some cases it has 
been obstructive in a high degree. Indeed, when one allows 
for the conscious and unconscious pls-y of self-interest and pre- 
judice, it might seem remarkable that German towns have been 
able to do so much of late years to help forward housing reforms 
and to ameliorate the entire conditions of their areas, in view 
of the theoretical power of the statutory party of property to 
direct policy in accordance with its wishes. 

The effect of all these forces and influences, inelastic building 
regulations, intensive building, the mania for huge blocks, 
inordinate land speculation, professional building by men of 
straw, and heavy mortgage indebtedness— from nearly all of 
which dear land follows as certainly as night follows day,— is 
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seen in excessive rents, a tendency to pinch house room to the 
utmost, and a condition of 'congestion which is all the more 
deplorable since the areas of German towns are, in general, so 
large as to show a very favourable general ratio of space to 
population. In spite of the»dact that the predominant dwell- 
ing of the British working classes contains four or five rooms 
while that of the German working classes contains only two 
or tfee, the former, as a rule, pay no higher rent. Other classes 
of the population suffer equally from, the dearness of house 
room, and only seldom is the accommodation fully adequate 
to the need. As a consequence, rent takes a specially prominent 
place m the domestic budget, for one-seventh or one-sixth of a 
man s ii^ome is regarded as a nominal expenditure on this one 
Item, and m the case of the working classes a fifth or a quarter 
IS very common. Speaking of the results of his own obser- 
vations, a German housing authority, Herr Folsen, in a study 
of Enghsh and German housing in relation to land values, comes 
to the conclusion that house rent in Berlin is from 30 to 50 per 
cent, higher than in London, and that in general English housing 
is far cheaper than either German or French. Dr. Landmann 
said at the second German Housing Congress held at Mannheim 
If the pnce of land in the large towns, and even in those of 
medium size, does not fall, the classes of the population with 
only moderate means are doomed to suffer from ever-increasing 
housing difficulties."' ^ 


Remedial Measures Adopted by the Communes.— 
Resumi^ the special aspects of the housing problem as pre- 
sented to German municipalities and reformers, the principal 
are the existence of a large amount of property, particularly 
m the old towns, insamtary in surroundings and internal arrange- 
ments, high land prices, excessive rents, a great lack of small 
wellmgs within the reach of the working classes and other 
people of small means, and above all the need for a decentralisa- 
lon movement, so as to relieve the congestion in the heart of 
the large communities by diverting population to the outskirts 

f grapple with 

Lny pXtT 

Relief is being sought in various directions, and by every 
town accordmg to the special aspects presented by its own pro- 
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blem and its special facUities for dealing with the resulting 
difficulties. Improved legislation will admittedly be necessary 
before the question is done with, but meantime the local author- 
ities are doing their best with the powers at their disposal. In 
many towns the old slums have 4)een cleared away wholesale 
at enormous expense. Hamburg has already expended several 
million pounds in this Way j costly clearances have also been 
made at Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, Dortmund, Augsburg, 
Strassburg, and other towns, and as a result light, air, and 
health have been introduced into dark and foul places. The 
Strassburg improvement scheme embodies novel methods of 
procedure. The town has acquired for about ^600,000 a large 
area of narrow streets in the Old Town and intends to demolish 
this property and construct a wide and handsome boulevard 
from the central railway station into the heart of the business 
quarter. Instead of itself building or negotiating the sale of 
the land that will be available for buildings the town has entered 
into an arrangement with a bank, which will dispose of the 
available sites at minimum prices and pay the town a fixed share 
of the profit. Where possible the land will be sold on lease for a 
term of 65 years, but the rest will be sold outright. Leaseholders 
will pay interest only slightly above that payable by the town 
on its loan, and at the end of the term the whole of the buildings 
will become public property without further consideration. 
Where the land is sold outright 20 per cent, of the purchase 
price has to be paid down at once, and the balance must be 
paid with interest in ten years. 

Improvement works of this kind can be carried out by the 
aid of the Expropriation Laws where necessary. In Germany 
as everywhere, however, the displacement of population under 
such circumstances creates the problem of its future housing. 
No law or local statute requiring provision to be made for the 
re-housing of working people who may be so displaced is known 
to exist. Nevertheless, when after the cholera epidemic of 
1892 the State of Hamburg cleared a large insanitary area in 
the inner town it sold the land subject to the condition that it 
, should be used for dwelling-houses, a certain number of which 
‘ should be for the working class, and the same principle has been 
; followed in relation to later clearances. 


The Reaction in Favour of Small Houses. — In some 
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respects the German towns are endeavouring to retrace the ways 
unwisely chosen half a centdry ago, and just as Germany has 
taught England the importance and value of good town plan- 
ning, so Germany is learning of England how to build good 
houses.^ Happily a strong «.nd wholesome reaction has set in 
against the barrack house. The speculative builder will cling 
to it as long as possible, just as Demetrius clung to his shrines, 
but amongst housing reformers no one can be found who has a 
good word to say for it ; the architect, has rebelled against it, 
and the municipal authorities are more and more throwing 
difficulties in its way. 

Testimony to the discredit of the barrack house might be 
advanced almost indefinitely. But yesterday it stood against 
the world, unique in its crude, oppressive proportions and its 
barbaric ugliness ; now none is so poor as to do it reverence. 
The police and municipal authorities are giving effect to the 
accumulating condemnation of the barrack house by amending 
building regulations so as to restrict large houses to the inner 
districts of towns, while the permissible number of stories 
diminishes with the distance from the centre, and by abolish- 
ing the deep blocks with their double and treble courtyards. 
Thus the municipal authority of Mannheim divides its area 
into three zones or districts for binding purposes ; within the 
first zone houses may be built to a height of five stories, within 
the second zone to a height pf four stories, and within the third 
zone to a height of three stories, while detached side and back 
houses may not have more than four, three, and two stories 
respectively. So, too, the building regulations of Munich recog- 
nise five types of houses on the " closed ” method of building 
(j.e. building in rows), and four on the “ open” method (i.e. 
detached blocks) ; in the former case the permissible height is 
graduated from ground floor and four stories to ground floor 
and one story, and in the latter from ground floor and three 
stories to ground floor and one story. 

On the other hand, every inducement is now being offered 
for the erection of small houses for one or two families on the 
periphery of towns, for the ideal of the “ English home ” is in 

^ The compliment to this country is paid by Germany. Dr. Stiibben, of 
Berlin, writes : "In house-building we must learn from England. Just as 
English people have during recent years studied town planning with us, so we 
Germans have gone to England in large numbers in order to study house-building, 
and particularly the building of small houses.'* 
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the ascendant. “The Germans like to live together,” writes 
Professor Vogt, of Frankfort ; “ fney fear having far to walk, 
and at first they even looked askance at suburbs. That was 
true of the generation that took its outdoor exercise in bowling 
alleys and that had never heard fii garden towns, but it is no 
longer true to-day. A veritable migration to the country has 
set in, and around every -large town may now be seen colonies 
of villas and Muisotiwiics, planted in the midst of field and wood- 
land. » 

Something is being done to alleviate the housmg problem 
by administrative measures. With a view to cheapening the 
cost of house-building and thus of keeping down rents, more 
elasticity is being shown by the regulations relating to street, 
construction ; wide streets are no longer insisted on where the 
probable needs of traffic do not require them, so that a given 
property can be used for a proportionately larger number of 
dwellings. The municipality of Bremen, in its desire to facilitate 
the building of small houses, to be occupied by their ovraers, 
and to preserve the reputation of the town as one of single- 
family houses, has decided to allow such houses to be built on 
nTimadft roads not intended for through traffic and lined by 
front gardens. It is estimated that small houses can be built 
at a cost of £200 to 3^250, exclusive of the land. 

Miscellaneous Administrative Measures.— Among other 
measures of an administrative character, yet of wider scope, 
which are more or less within the power of all municipalities 
in proportion to their financial resources, and are being increas- 
ingly employed, are the extension of the communal boundaries 
by the incorporation of rural suburbs, with a view to bringing 
in new areas for building purposes, and of diverting population 
outward, the planning of these areas on systematic lines, the pur- 
chase of land and its disposal to building societies, the extension 
of tramways and other transport arrangements, so as to facilitate 
■ traffic between the towns and their suburbs,^ the encourage- 
ment of building societies by the loan of money or the concession 
to them of rating privileges, the formation of mortgage funds 
for the advance of building money on easy terms to private 
individuals, subject to conditions as to the size and type of 
*’ 1 - 

. ^ ^ The subject of urban transport is fully dealt with in the chapter on Muni- 
cipal Trading Enterprises," pp. 199-206. 
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dwelling to be erected, the building of houses for municipal 
employees and for small occu|)iers generally, the division of the 
administrative district into zones and their assignment to special 
purposes (industrial works, residences, parks, etc.), the develop- 
ment of the land and buildings taxes, particularly in the direction 
of taxing all transactions in real estate, with special taxation 
of “ increased value ” or unearned increment, the increase of 
parks, recreation grounds, and open spaces, the introduction 
of an efficient system of house inspection, and the establish- 
ment of municipal house registries. Many of the foremost 
men in municipal government claim a wide extension of the 
existing limited powers of expropriation, so as to enable com- 
munal authorities to acquire and either use or redistribute 
whole areas of their districts, according as circumstances may 
dictate. The action taken by many of the towns on some of 
these lines deserves special notice. 


Erection of Houses by Local Authorities. — In all the 
States the first public experiments in house-building have 
invariably been undertaken in the interest of municipal work- 
people. As long ago as 1901 the Prussian Ministers of Trade 
and Commerce, for Education, and for Home Affairs issued 
a decree on the improvement of housing conditions, directing 
the Presidents of Government Districts to use their influence 
with communal authorities so as to persuade them to increase 
their real estate as much as possible, with a view to counter- 
acting private speculation in land, yet urging them not to sell 
but only to lease such town land for building purposes. They 
were also to encourage communal authorities in small as well 
as large towns to “ provide for their minor officials and the 
working-men engaged in public undertakings wholesome and 
convenient dwellings at as low rents as possible.” The decree 
added : — " A further means whereby influence can successfully 
be exerted towards the improvement of housing conditions is 
the facilitating of communication with the outer districts of 
the larger communes. Wherever abuses in housing conditions 
exist, care should be taken to develop the system of municipal 
communications, and to provide the necessary facilities for 
conveying working-people and school-children from and to the 
outer districts. In so far as the communes grant new concessions 
for tramways, etc., special provision to that effect should be 
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introduced in the contracts.” Similar decrees were issued later 
by the Governments of other States. 

These decrees powerfully stimulated the local authorities 
in many parts of the country, and a large number of towns 
have since provided dwellings for ^ portion of their employees, 
invariably upon town land on the outskirts. These houses 
are in general cheaper than similar houses in private owner- 
ship, for the municipalities are satisfied with the return of bare 
interest, and sometime^ do not press for that. Of io6 towns 
with over 50,000 inhabitants, 42 (including Mannheim, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Diisseldorf, Munich, Stuttgart, Cologne, Miil- 
hausen, and Essen) have built such houses. Some of the best 
of these municipal working-class dw'ellings are to be found at 
Miilhausen, for they combine, in a high degree, both comfort 
and elegance. They are built detached, each block surrounded 
by a considerable piece of land, and the style of architecture 
suggests rather a bijou suburban villa than a working-man s 
abode. The dwellings consist of three rooms and a kitchen, 
with a portion of the attic, and the use of a common drying- 
ground. 

In Bavaria a number of small towns and even villages have 
built dwellings for the working classes. Many towns go further, 
however, and build small houses for people of limited means 
generally. 

Two comparatively small towns, Freiburg in Baden and Ulm 
in Wurtemberg, have built houses on a specially large scale and 
their experience deserves more detailed reference since it repre- 
sents a serious practical attempt to alleviate the housing problem 
by public action on commercial lines, and as such has attracted 
great attention throughout Germany. Freiburg’s house-build- 
ing enterprise dates from 1862. It began by building houses to 
sell at cost price, but when it was found that the owners were 
selling out at a profit it ceased to part with its houses and has 
since let them on a commercial basis to working people, small 
officials, and others. The town owns, or manages as custodian 
of charitable funds, over 500 dwellings, and these it lets at rents 
which, while moderate, yield a satisfactory profit, but if to this 
number are added the dwellings provided by building societies 
: receiving public assistance the town directly or indirectly con- 
, , trols over 1000 dwellings, or 6 per cent, of the total number 
in Freiburg. The houses contain from one to three living- or 
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bedrooms, with kitchen and other accommodation, and a garden, 
and the rents range from los^to 33s. a month. The town council 
has explained its housing policy as follows : — “ It is the pur- 
pose of the town to set a beneficent example in the domain of 
house-building and to attempt as far as possible to equalise 
the fluctuations in supply.* When it is satisfied that private 
enterprise meets all justifiable demands it will move slowly, 
while, on the other hand, it will be' more active when abuses 
threaten. We can affirm with satisfaction that no serious com- 
plaint has yet been made of private 'individuals having been 
injured by the action of the town.” 

The municipality of Ulm follows a different method in that 
it builds houses and sells them outright. It also sells land for 
building purposes, but subject to the right to buy it back with 
the buildings thereon during a period of a hundred years when- 
ever the property changes hands or the owner fails to observe 
his obligations. The town further reserves a special right of 
re-purchase for a period of 200 years in regard to front garden 
ground in the event of its being needed for street improvements. 

Uhn began to build in 1894, when the town council assigned a 
vote of ;^io,ooo for this purpose, and it has now built and sold 
some 175 dwellings to artisans, factory and other workmen, 
small officials, and others. Two types of houses are buUt— two- 
story houses containing two dwellings, each with two rooms, 
a kitchen, etc., and a garden, costing with the land ^£300 ; 
and one-story houses, likewise containing two dwellings of the 
same size, costing £410. Buyers are expected to pay 5I per 
cent, on the purchase price yearly, 3 per cent, as interest and 
2| in repayment of loan, making a payment of £16 los. and £22 
I IIS. respectively for the two types of buildings. An additional 

■ sum of from £3 to £4 is payable for repairs, taxes, and water. 

It is required by the contract of sale that the buyer shall live 
in one of his two dwellings, and he may not charge for the other 
a higher rent than the town council approves ; if these and other 
conditions are not faithfully observed the town can exercise 
the right to buy back the land with the building. Where re- 
purchase takes place the value of the property is fixed by a com- 
mittee of experts, of whom the owner nominates one ; the method 
of valuation followed is to take the cost price as a basis and to 
increase this by the unexhausted value of improvements made 
• and decrease it by depreciation due to use. The sum so arrived P 
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rvJSLlL ASSISTANCE TO BUILDING SOCIETIES.— The policy 
of municipal house-building has many strong opponents in 
meal government circles. These critics contend that house- 
building must in the main be left to private enterprise always, 
and t^t the most local authorities can do is merely to palliate 
unsatisfactory conditions where they exist; hence that the 
more private capital can be attracted to this enterprise the 
niore surely will the play of competitive forces tend to a reason- 
able level of rents and to an adequate supply of houses of the 
mnds needed. They claim, however, that municipal competition 
has the effect of frightening private capital away and that if 
earned to an excess it is capable of accentuating the very evils 
which it desires to remove. Towns which adopt this attitude 
restrict their action to the encouragement of building societies 
and the provision of credit facilities. These societies are as a 
rule of the ' public utility ” type, and exist for a semi-philan- 
thropic purpose. They consist of public-spirited citizens who 
bind themselves by the rules to receive no more than 4 per cent, 
interest on their money. Most of the capital with which they 
work is, however, obtained from the State Pension Boards, 
communal and provincial authorities, savings banks, and other 
public sources, at a low rate of interest. Where municipalities 
lease or sell land to the societies or otherwise assist fbpm they 
^ually impose conditions as to the size and character of the 
dwellings to be built and the purpose to which they gball be 
put, and guarantees are required to prevent their becoming 
objects of speculation; in some cases a right of purchase is 
reserved by the town in certain eventualities. 

Leipzig is one of the towns which has on principle refrained 
from buildmg houses, but which all the more readily assists 
co-operative building societies by the sale to them of land on 
easy terms. It was, indeed, one of the first towns to place lease- 
hold land at the disposal of these societies. In 1901 it leased 
to a public utility” society for 100 years 125,000 square 
litres of land, at i-4d. per metre yearly, for the purpose of 
cheap dwellmgs for the working classes. At the same time it 
^came surety for loans to the amount of ;fi85,ooo granted to 
the society on favourable terms by the Saxon Pension Board. ■ 
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The municipality has the right to exercise supervision over 
the buildings with a view to, ensuring that they are maintained 
in a good condition. At the expiration of the lease the houses 
will tecome the property of the town without any payment. 
Since then the municipality has disposed of further areas of 
land on the same tenure, and it now lends money direct to 
building societies to the extent of 85, per cent, of the value of 
the buildings erected, redeemable in 50 years, charging interest 
at 4 per cent. *, 

The municipality of Mannheim leases land on easy terms 
to co-operative and other societies for the erection of small 
and cheap dwellings. Interest is charged at the rate of 3J 
per cent, of the leasehold value of the land, as fixed at three- 
fifths of its actual market value. If the houses so built are 
placed at the disposal of municipal officials, teachers, or work- 
men, a further 30 per cent, of the value is deducted in arriving 
at the leasehold value, and interest is charged at the rate not 
exceeding 4 per cent. The duration of the lease is 75 years, 
and on its expiration the town may require the society to remove 
the buildings within six months at its own expense, or to transfer 
them to the town, free from all liabilities, in which case the town 
must pay to the society one-fifth of the value of the buildings, 
as determined by experts. 

Similarly Frankfort-on-Main has sold to building societies 
land upon which some 1700 dwellings have been or will be 
built, and has advanced £200,000 towards the cost. A large 
part of the land has been reserved as recreation grounds and 
gardens. Among many other towns which sell or lease land 
and advance money to building societies on favourable terms 
are Cologne, Diisseldorf, Barmen, Strassburg, Essen, Dresden, 
Bremen, Aix-la-Chapelle, Magdeburg, Munich, Augsburg, and 
Nuremberg. The Munich Statistical Office recently published 
a list of 43 towns which had lent money to building societies 
to the aggregate amount of £1,085,000. The usual rates of 
interest varied from 3 to 4 per cent. In some of - these towns 
the municipalities bear either the whole or a portion of the 
cost of street and sewerage works and of the laying of gas and 
water pipes in the case of houses built by “ public utility ” 
societies for the working classes, and in others the land and 
building taxes are reduced or remitted for a term of years. In 
Bavaria these societies have the benefit of a law which enables 
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the State to exempt from the house tax for twelve years sn 
dwellmgs bMt by co-operative ei^erprise. In some towns 
tunds of the mumapal savings banks are largely used 
fcancmg “public utility” building societies, and here a 
hCTe, as at Strassburg, the savings banks build at their own ris! 

ihe practice of municipalities guaranteeing loans made 
buildmg societies by the State Pension Boards is becomi 
mcreasmgly common. In addition , to the cases mention 
brankfort-on-Main has undertaken a guarantee of the kind- 
of ^306,000, Essen one of £ 200 , 000 , several oth 

tnJ ®^oh, and in 1913 sixty-five towns h? 

together become surety for loans to the amount of two and 
quarter million pounds, advanced for the most part by the Sta 
Boards. The towns of the Prussian province of Rhin 
land have been specially active in the matter, as in housir 
reform generally. Many towns also take shares in buildir 
Mcieties, thus both helpmg to raise capital for buildmg purpose 
armg he risk. Like the building societies, some of th 
from ^the^P^^ themselves obtain money for building scheme 
om the Pension Boards, and m several States they are abl 
to borrow from the Government. Thus in Wiirtemberg the Stat 

ofSe frfiSjr fo communes to the full valu< 

naHtSf the utmost value is done by the munici- 

palities these various Imes. Some time ago the German 

inquiries as to the extent to 

oromotiou if or assisted in their 

promotion. It was found that of 106 towns questioned, 42 

Md provided mumcipal work-people with dwellings ; 25 of 

and Wurtemberg, two each in Saxony and Hesse, and one each 
m Brunswick and Alsace-Lorraine. Fifteen towns had built 
iwellmgs for people of Imiited means in general, Freiburg having 

SSiaSr thTt Albrecht, of Berlin 

iSance in soru^ f t”! generally with pubfic 

Lssistance m some form, had up to 1912 erected houses to the 

pounds, and that they are build- 
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So far as the quality of housing accommodation goes, it is prob- 
able that the indirect effect ^f the action of municipal author- 
ities and building societies is greater than the direct. The 
influence of house-building on semi-philanthropic lines on rents 
in general may have been jpsignificant, but the influence upon 
the working classes, upon their standard of taste, and so upon 
the builders who supply the housing. needs of these classes, has 
been great. Owing to the enterprise of public authorities and 
building societies, the working-man becomes used to a better 
type of dwelling; he learns to appreciate conveniences which 
he never enjoyed in the past — ^balconies, larders, bathrooms, and 
the like — and so private builders have to fall in with his require- 
ments, and the general level of housing is gradually raised. 

As an offshoot of the housing reform movement the garden- 
town idea has materialised in many parts of Germany, and in 
the neighbourhood of Berlin, Dresden, Nuremberg, Mann- 
heim, Karlsruhe, Magdeburg, Strassburg, Konigsberg, Posen, 
and Essen attractive rural colonies have sprung up, while several 
propagandist societies have been formed in furtherance of the 
movement. Some municipalities have offered the garden-town 
societies practical help. Mannheim and Strassburg have both 
given security for large mortgage loans obtained by such societies 
and have taken shares in the undertakings. . 

Municipal Inspection of Dwellings. — ^There is no Im- 
perial legislation on the subject of house inspection. The sub- 
ject is regarded as an internal one which every State must settle 
for itself in accordance with its own traditions and circum- 
stances. In most States the matter is not even regulated by 
general law but is left to local decision, with the result that the 
utmost diversity of practice may exist within the same State. 
As a rule, inspection is confined to dwellings containing not more 
than three rooms and to those in which lodgers are taken. The 
inspection of dwellings has been introduced on the largest scale 
in Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Hesse, in all of which States 
inspection is compulsory, and is carried out in conjunction with 
a central State inspectorate. Bavaria has specially distin- 
guished itself in the matter. There inspection is exercised by 
the police authority, except where a town forms its own housing 
committee with special inspectors, as has been done at Munich, 
Augsburg, Nuremberg, and elsewhere. A Royal Decree of 
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February lo, 1901, required the introduction of house inspection 
m all communes in the kingdom, with the object of “ keeping a 
continuous and careful watch over the housing system and 
the improvement of housing conditions, especially as concerns 
people of liimted means, and of adopting measures for the 
removal of evils.” The Decree required the formation of Housing 
(^mmittees in the larger towns, the members to be chosen by 
the local authorities (the medical profession being represented) 
for SIX years at a time.. Where necessary, housing inspectors 
were to be appointed and special investigations to be made 
into housing conditions. The Decree also prescribed certain 
reflations on the subject of light and ventilation, heating 
and firing, the location and condition of rooms, and the keep- 
mg of lodgers, and provided for the issue of police regulations 
dealing with details. As a result of the Decree nearly all the 
communes with a population exceeding 10,000 appointed in- 
spectors, and by 1906— when a Central State Housing Inspector 
was appointed— housing committees had been formed in over 
f 0 communes. Housing censuses and systematic investigations 
had also been made m Munich, Nuremberg, Bamberg, Augsburg, 

On the whole the system of house inspection depended on 
onorary service, and remedial measures progressed slowly, 
n cof equence of this the Government in 1907 required that 
trained inspectors should be appointed in all towns of 15,000 
inhabitf ts, while in towns with a less population the appoint- 
men o such inspectors was to depend upon circumstances. 

1 ne f ger towns were also urged to create Municipal House 
Regifnes and to afl&liate them to the existing Labour Registries, 
af this has bef done at Munich, Nuremberg, and elsewhere. 

At present the Bavarian system of house inspection or “ house 
care, as d is caUed. is a combination of official and voluntary 
s^ce. Tf housing committees are, as a rule, composed of 
ef esentatives of the house-owners and tenants (the statutory 
ictoess functe and bmliffiig societies being represented), members 
of ffie municipal authonty. Poor Law officials, municipal doctors 
and women chfen for their interest in social work. Stress k 

advicTSl^T'ff^ *han coercion ; only when such 

tnpnc ° ^ does the executive intervene with stronger 
iiiccLsurcs. ” 

In Baden house inspection is cnmmilcnr \7 ir» m 
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Ministerial Orders of June 27, 1874, and November 10, 1896, 
empower the State District Gtouncils {Bezirksrdte) , working hand 
in hand with the communes, to institute investigations into 
housing conditions where there is reason to believe that structural, 
sanitary, and moral abuses eKist. These investigations are made 
by the local Boards of Health or special ad hoc committees. 
Systematic inspection of dwellings may also be introduced, this 
being exercised by the State District Board {Bezirksamt), which 
is the building authority in Baden. These administrative orders 
were strengthened by a law of September i, 1907, requiring 
a system of house inspection to be introduced in all towns with 
over 10,000 inhabitants in conjunction with housing committees. 
For the purpose of such inspection Mannheim is divided into 
ten districts, to each of which an inspector is attached. It is 
the duty of the inspectors to visit all houses in the town period- 
ically and to report the defects noticed to the District Board, 
which promptly takes remedial measures. 

In Wiirtemberg all dwelling-houses consisting of from one 
to four rooms must be inspected once every two years. In- 
spection is exercised by the local police authorities, but in 
Stuttgart it is carried on in conjunction with the municipal 
house registry. There the municipality first tried a system of 
honorary house-visitors, the town being divided into 210 districts 
(each containing a definite group of houses), to each of which 
was assigned a visitor whose duty it was to visit the dwellings 
and see that they were kept in sanitary condition and in a good 
state of repair. The plan did not succeed ; the voluntary visitors 
did not in general take well to their duties, and house-owners 
were disposed to throw obstacles in their way whenever possible, 
in spite of their being armed with official entrance warrants ; 
and in course of time most of them resigned office. As a con- 
sequence, the voluntary system was abandoned, and paid 
officers have since been introduced. 

The principal towns of Hesse have inspection by trained 
officers, and the same system is adopted in Strassburg, Miil- 
hausen, and Metz, in Alsace-Lorraine, and in the free cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. Hamburg has a very thorough 
system, in which room is found for much valuable voluntary 
service. The town is divided into “ circles " and these again 
into “ districts " ; for every “ circle ” there is a house-visitor 
{Pfleger) and for every "district” a chairman. The chairmen 
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and two senators form the “ Authority for House Care,” which 
has under it a staff of technical of&cers. 

Most of the towns in Saxony with a population above 5000 
have introduced house inspection on more or less systematic 
lines ; Leipzig and Chemnitz havtf done so more thoroughly 
than the rest. 

In Prussia housing legislation still hangs fire, though Bills 
have been brought forward by the Government for public dis- 
cussion, and the question of house inspection is a matter for 
local by-laws. Many of the large towns have introduced efficient 
systems of inspection, exercised by technical officials working 
hand in hand with honorary visitors or house curators. In 
several cases the entire work of “ house care ” is vested in 
Municipal Housing Boards, with which are affiliated House 
Registries. The majority of Prussian towns have still no system 
of house inspection, however, though the exceptions include 
important towns like Essen, Berlin, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Char- 
lottenburg, Aix-la-Chapelle, Breslau, Cassel, and Elberfeld, 
where inspection is exercised by the municipal authority, and 
Barmen, Crefeld, Bonn, and other Rhenish towns; where the 
police authority acts. While in some towns inspection is 
exercised by special officers trained for the work and devoting 
all their time to it, in others there is a combination of paid and 
honorary service. The Essen system is regarded as one of the 
most efficient. It was introduced in 1899 as a branch of the 
town’s social welfare work, and is directed by a Public Health 
Committee consisting of the chief mayor or an adjoint, the 
district medical officer, the poor relief doctors, and a number 
of citizens, working in conjunction with district committees. 

One of the most recent systems of municipal house care is 
that which has just been established in Charlottenburg. Here 
all matters relating to housing are placed under the supervision 
of a Housing Board. This body is subject to a special Housing 
Deputation of the town council, consisting of 21 members, of 
whom five are members of the municipal executive, seven are 
members of the town council, and nine are co-opted citizens, 
election being for three years. Besides conducting a house 
registry this Deputation is responsible for the inspection of all 
dwellings consisting of not more than two habitable rooms and a 
kitehen, all dwellings in which lodgers are taken, and all dor- 
mitories for workpeople and other employees who sleep in the 
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houses of their employers. The house curators or visitors are 
paid officers. In order to fsfcilitate the work of inspection and 
house registration, house-owners are required to notify to the 
police all dwellings vacant or let, and the police inform the 
municipal house registry. It is the intention of the Housing 
Deputation to collect periodical housing statistics and to endea- 
vour to regulate the supply of houses in'the town. For the purpose 
of inspection, the town is divided into fourteen districts, and 
each ffistrict is supervised by a small* housing committee, the 
members of which include a doctor and a woman. The practical 
work of inspection is done by house curators whose duty it is 
to co-operate with house-owners and tenants in the removal 
of unhealthy conditions where they are found to exist. 

Where house inspection is seriously carried out special atten- 
tion is given to lodging-houses and the lodger system generally. 
The lodging-house system is regulated by State law in Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, and other States, while in Prussia, in the 
absence of a general law, uniform regulations on the subject 
are issued for large administrative areas. Mannheim has dis- 
tinguished itself by the thoroughness with which it has for many 
years endeavoured by administrative measures to minimise the 
evils incidental to the practice, common amongst working-class 
households in German industrial towns, of letting to lodgers rooms 
which should be occupied by the younger members of the family. 

The introduction of house inspection has inevitably raised 
the old controversy on the subject of municipal and police 
functions. Where towns were willing to take upon themselves 
this responsibility they naturally wished to exercise real and not 
merely illusory powers, and hence some of them endeavoured 
to induce the police authority to stand aside and abdicate its 
rights in the matter. The municipality of Berlin, for example, 
before it settled the details of its new system of house inspection 
petitioned the Government to transfer to it the powers in regard 
to housing matters hitherto exercised by the State police 
authority. There as elsewhere the Government politely but 
firmly refused, on the plea that the control of dwellings could not 
be separated from that of building operations, public health, and 
public morals, all matters regulated by the police. All the Govern- 
ment would do was to promise to confer upon the housing officials , 
who might be appointed by the municipality powers of entry 
similar to those exercised by the police, and with this crumb of 
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concession tLe administration of the first city in the Empire had 
to be satisfied. The consequence ol the reservation to the police 
of all their old rights is that the municipal housing departments 
and their inspectors have no compulsory powers. Their work is in 
the nature of social welfare work ; fo# while they can visit, inspect, 
and advise, they cannot coerce, punish, or even threaten offenders. 

While experience is being gained on many different lines of 
experiment, it seems to be agreed that the best system of housing 
control is that which combines trained ofBcers with a sufficient 
body of honorary visitors and advisers. The police system of 
impection has been found to be too uniform and rigid to produce 
the best results. What is needed is the neighbourly advice of 
sympathetic visitors imbued with the social spirit, and this is 
best secured when the services of civilians are employed. Many 
towns have been sufficiently enlightened to recognise the import- 
ance of women’s work in this branch of municipal government. 
Women inspectors and officials have been appointed in a few 
towns, and the housing committees now almost invariably contain 
a fair proportion of women. 

Municipal House Registries. — The Municipal House Regis- 
try is a development of the new system of house inspection. 
These institutions are now found in at least forty towns, mostly 
in West and South Germany. They are intended to register 
offers and wants of dwellings of two and three rooms. The 
registry places before house-seekers plans and other details 
relating to dwellings likely to interest them, thus saving them 
much useless wandering and loss of time. In Munich, Stuttgart, 
Nuremberg, Charlottenburg, and some other towns the owners 
of these small dwellings are required to report them when empty 
to the public registry. As a rule no charge is made for register- 
ing or letting working-class dwellings, but a small fee (2d. or 
3d.) is usually charged for middle-class houses and applicants. 
The experience of these registries is said to have been very 
favourable on the whole, for once established they soon prove 
a great boon to the snaall householders. One of the largest is 
that of Stuttgart, which receives in the course of a year as many 
as 10,000 offers of and applications for dwellings, while the Cologne 
and Essen registries deal with between 4000 and 6000. In general, 
from 40 to 60 per cent, of the house-seekers' wants can be met; 

In relation to this question of housing reform the German 
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confidence in the value of statistics has received practical illus- 
tration, for, recognising that the first condition of useful action 
is a knowledge of the facts, many towns publish continuous 
returns of the number of unoccupied dwellings, and these present 
a fairly faithful picture of the movement of the house market. 
It is assumed that a normal relationship between supply and 
demand exists when there is a surplus of 3 per cent. Some of 
the larger towns go further and make periodical enumerations 
of all the houses within their areas, with returns of their accom- 
modation, rent, etc. 


Building Regulations. — While the town plan lays down 
the general lines which the development of a town must follow, 
including the street and building alignments, the building 
regulations prescribe the general structural conditions, such 
as the proportions of a building site to be built on and left free 
respectively, the height of buildings, of stories, and of rooms, the 
size or air space of rooms, the lighting and ventilation arrange- 
ments, building material, etc. The regulations may also stipulate 
where the “ open ” and the “ closed ” system of building may 
be adopted ; the “ open ” system being building in small blocks 
with intervening spaces, and the “ closed ” the unbroken or 
terrace form of building. 

In Baden, Wiirtemberg, Brunswick, Hesse, Anhalt, and other 
States general codes of building regulations have been intro- 
duced for the whole State, these being adopted by the local 
authorities with such modifications as circumstances require, 
subject to the sanction of the competent State supervisory 
authority. In Prussia such general regulations do not as yet 
exist ; uniform regulations have been issued for several Govern- 
ment Districts in the Rhineland and other provinces ; but for 
the rest each commune has its own regulations, framed, as a 
rule, by the local building police authority with the acquiescence 
of the Government. Most of the recent building regulations 
prescribe difierential conditions for the inner and outer districts 
of a communal area respectively ; in the former less latitude is 
allowed to the builder in such matters as the style of building, 
height, number of stories, and proportion of plot to be left free. 
Not infrequently the regulations are relaxed in the case of small 
dwellings inten^d for persons of limited means, with a view to 
reducing the costs of construction. 
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Where uniform rules are not laid down by law, there is con- 
siderable diversity in the building regulations of different States, 
and even of different towns within the same State, and only 
the general principles can be indicated here. A common rule 
as to the height of buildings is thtt this may not exceed the 
width of the adjacent street, including the side walks and the 
gardens, but everything depends upon whether the building 
is in an inner or an outer district of the town. In some towns 
a separate maximum is specified for back buildings, the measure- 
ments being here either definitely specified or proportionate to 
the size of the courtyard. Most building regulations prescribe 
the maximum portion of the building plot which may be built 
upon, or conversely how large a proportion must remain free ; 
the area that may not be built upon varies as a rule from 20 or 
25 per cent, in the inner districts of a town, but it may be 50 
or 60 per cent, in outer districts. The maximum number of 
stories permissible depends on circumstances, and the require- 
ments as to the size of dwelbngs also differ greatly. The Bavarian 
regulations state that a dwelling must, as a rule, contain at 
least one heatable room, one bedroom, and a kitchen, with 
storeroom ; while in Saxon towns a dwelling must contain at 
least one heatable room and one bedroom, with a kitchen if 
possible. Most regulations also contain provisions as to the 
minimum cubic contents of rooms intended for habitation, 
their height, the size of windows, etc. 

It will be understood that the provisions of the modern codes 
of regulations are, as a rule, enforced only in relation to new 
buildings, and that much of the existing house property in 
old towns falls far short of the official requirements. In these 
towns earnest efforts are being made to level housing conditions 
all round to a tolerable hygienic standard, but except within 
very narrow limits the task is often a hopeless one. In such 
cases the only comfort of housing reformers lies in the fact that 
in the populous towns there is a steady movement of population 
from the centre to the circumference and the suburbs. There is 
also some ground for the hope that in course of time the old 
and insanitary areas often found in the inner “ city ” districts 
will be abandoned as residential quarters and will be used or 
reconstructed for business purposes. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


A PAST high death-rate is one evidence amongst others that 
German local authorities in general have not until quite recent 
times devoted as much care and expenditure to the sanitary as 
to some other branches of administration. Great progress has 
been made during the last twenty years, however, and simultane- 
ously the mortality rate has fallen as a consequence. For forty 
years prior to 1891 the general rate of mortality (including the 
stillborn), averaged over periods of ten years, had ranged from 
26-5 to 28-8 per 1000 of the population ; the rates for the two 
succeeding decennial periods were 23-5 and 197 per 1000, and 
from 1905 to 1910 the rate steadily fell from 20-8 to 17-1. On 
the whole the decrease has been greater in the urban than the 
rural districts, and many of the larger towns in particular have a 
far more creditable record than srnall places, where natural con- 
ditions might seem to be more favourable to health. Nowadays 
the German municipalities regard their public health work as 
amongst the most remunerative as well as most urgent of their 
many activities, and shrink from no expenditure that can be 
usefully incurred on its behalf. As an example, the costs to 
Charlottenburg of public health administration in all its branches, 
including the expenditure on hospitals, baths, dispensaries for 
infants and consumptives, school hygiene, the care of consump- 
tives, disinfection, scavenging and drainage, increased from 
4s. 2d. a head of the population in 1900 to 8s. 8d. in 1910. 


Public Health Authorities. — To some extent past in- 
difference to sanitation may be attributable to the absence of 
that constant pressure from a central authority, responsible 
for the general oversight of public health, which has done so 
much to stimulate English local authorities, and to give to 
this country its relatively high standard of sanitary administra- 
tion. The Imperial authorities which have to do with public 
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health are the Imperial Board of Health and the Imperial Council 
of Health. The Imperial Board o:fe Health was formed in 1876 
to assist the Imperial Ministry of the Interior (or Home Of&ce) 
in dealing with questions bearing upon public health and sani- 
tation generally. It is essentiallf a research and advisory 
department upon a national scale, and its four sections deal with 
such important matters ag water supply, sewerage, disinfection, 
and the disposal of trade effluents. The Council of Health, 
with nine committees for* different branches of work, is affiliated 
to it. The Imperial Board of Health advises local authorities 
upon questions of sanitation, and the valuable results of its 
own constant investigations are placed at the disposal of these 
authorities in the form of reports and statistics. But neither 
the Imperial Board of Health nor the subordinate Council of 
Health possesses compulsory powers of any kind. 

In the States public health questions come under either the 
Ministry of the Interior or a department of the Ministry for 
Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Medicinal Affairs (commonly 
known as the Kultusministerium). The medicinal department 
of the Prussian Home Office organises all measures for the 
combating of infectious and certain other diseases as well as 
for the care of cripples ; it examines local schemes of water 
supply and sewerage, and generally advises local authorities 
upon matters affecting public health and sanitation. Though 
its functions are not so far -going as those of the British 
Local Government Boards, they are by no means of a negative 
character In addition, a Royal Institution for the examination 
and testing of water supplies and sewerage has existed in Prussia 
since 1901. It investigates questions relating to water supply, 
the disposal of sewerage, and the purification and utilisation of 
trade effluents, and has an experimental station in connection 
with the Charlottenburg irrigation works. 

The municipalities would probably have done more for public 
sanitation ■ in the past, and have done it sooner, had the sole 
responsibility for sanitary administration rested with them 
instead of being to a large extent entrusted to the police 
authority and only exercised by the local authorities indirectly in 
virtue of the fact that the mayor of a commune is usually invested 
with police functions in the name of the Crown. 

1 In all the larger States the municipal authorities are re- 
quired to form committees for the purpose of co-operating in 
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the administration of the public health laws. In Prussia (under 
a law of September 16, i8gf), standing health committees must 
be appointed in all communes with more than 5000 inhabitants, 
while for smaller communes they are optional. Such a committee 
must be constituted in accordance with the provisions of the 
Municipal Ordinances relating to all such devolution of the 
duties of town councils ; the number of members is determined 
by the council, but where possible a medical practitioner and a 
building expert must be on the comntittee. Sometimes one or 
more of the Poor Law doctors are also appointed. District 
sub-committees may be formed in the larger towns. In every 
case the term of office is fixed by the town council, but the 
minimum is six years. Membership of such a committee is 
honorary and may not be declined except for the reasons which 
exempt from honorary service in general. 

It is the duty of these health committees to acquaint them- 
selves, by inquiry and inspection, with the sanitary conditions 
of their districts, to support all sanitary measures taken by 
the police authority, acting in accord with the “ circle ” medical 
officer, to give opinions on questions relating to the public 
health which may be addressed to them by the municipal and 
police authorities, to instruct the public upon such questions, 
to investigate evils which may have a tendency to lead to the 
outbreak and spread of disease, and to initiate proposals for 
the removal of insanitary conditions generally, for the improve- 
ment of existing arrangements, and for the introduction of 
timely innovations. The questions to which the attention of 
the committees is particularly directed by the law include the 
condition of dwelling-houses and habitations in general, the 
cleanliness of the streets, public places, etc., water supply in 
all its branches, the pollution of water courses, trade in food- 
stuffs, public abattoirs, the relation of industrial undertakings 
to the public health, the condition of schools, the condition of 
the poor and sick and of institutions for their care, first-aid 
arrangements, bathing and swimming establishments, cemeteries, 
and mortuaries. 

Committees are expected to meet at least once in three months 
and to make visits of inspection at least once a year, and at 
other times when necessity arises, as on the occasion of floods, 
epidemics, etc. The “ circle ” medical ofiicer has a right to 
attend and vote at all meetings of a committee, and he may 
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require it to be convened at any time ; while a local committee 
is expected to meet that olficial att^his request when he makes 
his periodical visits of inspection. 

Municipal medical olficers are appointed, corresponding closely 
in status and duties to the same ofifcials in this country. Some 
towns give to their principal medical officer a higher, some a 
low^r rank, in so far as he is either given a place in the executive 
(as a magistrate or alderman), or is simply made the head 
of a department depend^'nt upon that body. Berlin and Char- 
lottenburg have lately created medicinal councillors,'' with 
seats in the executive, who are responsible for all public health 
and sanitary matters falling within the province of the local 
governments. 

In Baden similar local health committees (called councils) 
have to be appointed, and are composed of the chief mayor of the 
town (as chairman), an officer of the District Board (Bezirksamt), 
a State authority responsible for the execution of the sani- 
tary laws, two district medical officers, the Poor Law doctors, 
the district veterinary surgeon (a State official), members of 
the municipal executive, town councillors, a chemist, and the 
principal surgeon of the general town hospital. This council 
meets at irregular intervals, but the principal part of its work is 
done by committees. The divergence of the German from the 
English system of public health administration may be illustrated 
by the wide extent of police functions in this domain exercised 
in Baden. There, the District Board, as the police authority, 
administers the State laws and local by-laws and regulations 
relating to the sale of milk, the inspection and sale of meat, 
the trade in poisons, the manufacture of mineral waters, the 
use of beer stills, the sale of bottled beer, and the businesses of 
barbers and hairdressers, masseurs, knackers, quack doctors 
and uncertificated dentists. Quack doctors are required to be 
registered, to notify every change of address, and to inform the 
the police of every case of death by violence, serious physical 
injury, poisoning, crime and offence against human life that comes 
within their knowledge while following their barely tolerated 
vocation. 


. ;,^The Public Hospital System.— Highly developed though 
the German system of public hospitals is, the provision of these 
institutions, other than for infectious disease, is voluntary on 
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the part of the local authorities, at least to the extent that they 
are not expressly required ^y statute to build them. An in- 
direct form of compulsion may be said to exist, however, owing 
to the obligation of the communes to care for the poor in sick- 
ness. Thus in Prussia this 4iability arises in virtue of section i 
of the law in execution of the Imperial Settlement Law, viz. : 
“ Every necessitous German shall receive at the cost of the poor 
relief union liable for his maintenance shelter, indispensable 
subsistence, the necessary care in sickness, and in the event of 
death seemly burial." Until two or three decades ago, indeed, 
the public hospitals were almost exclusively used for the sick 
poor, and it was only after the social insurance laws were passed 
and the need arose for a sufficiency of institutions affording to 
the working classes all the advantages of modern medicine 
and surgery that any great extension of the hospitals took 
place. 

Here, however, as in so many other directions, where the 
interests of the less favoured sections of the population are 
concerned, the towns have ignored the letter of the statute and 
have considered only the welfare of the communities for whose 
good government they are responsible, and to-day treatment 
which was formerly the luxury of the rich is regarded as the 
necessity of the poor. The total number of public hospitals in 
Germany in 1885, shortly after the sickness insurance legislation 
came into force, was 1706, and the number of beds provided 
was 75,000. In 1907 the number of such hospitals had increased 
to 2222, and the number of beds to 138,000. There was an 
increase of 30 per cent, in the number of hospitals and of .83 
per cent, in the number of beds, comparing with an increase of 
42 per cent, in population. The ratio of beds to population 
increased from one to every 616 inhabitants in 1885 to one to 
450 in 1907. No later figures exist. There had been a still 
greater relative increase in the number and accommodation of 
the private hospitals. Over three million pounds a year are 
paid under the Sickness Insurance Laws for the treatment of 
insured persons in hospitals, and by far the greater part of this 
sum goes to the institutions under communal or other public 
management. As a rule the maintenance fees charged to insur- 
ance societies are under cost ; the usual rates vary from 2s. to 
3s. 6d. a day. The Government, however, fixes rates uniform 
for the whole country for patients who are maintained in hospitals 
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at the expense of Poor Law authorities, with a view to prevent- 
ing unfair charges. 

The cost of “ a large municipal hospital meeting only 
moderate hygienic and scientific requirements ” is estimated 
by German authorities at from £3501 to £500 per bed, but while 
a few modern hospitals of the kind have cost more— e.g. the 
Virchow hospital in Berlin,.£625, and the latest Munich hospital, 
£ 535 — probably most of the existing institutions have been 
erected and equipped at much less expense.^ There would 
appear to be a strong disposition to give the doctors too free 
a hand, with the result that expenditure often goes far beyond 
actual needs. In 1913 'th® Prussian Minister of the Interior issued 
a rescript to the Chief Presidents and District Presidents, calling 
attention to the growing tendency of local authorities to incur 
excessive expenditure upon the unnecessary embellishment of 
hospitals, and urging them to use all their influence in the direction 
of greater economy. It was stated in this document that an 
expenditure of from £150 to £200 a bed should suffice to build 
and equip hospitals meeting all the requirements of modern 
science. Such, however, is not the opiuion of the larger munici- 
palities. 

The larger mstitutions are worked by permanent staffs, but 
in the smaller towns part-time surgeons and doctors are usually 
appointed, and as a rule patients may be attended only by the 
staff doctors. 

Many of the larger towns have supplemented their general 
hospitals with institutions for the treatment of special diseases, 
children’s hospitals, sanatoria, infant dispensaries, convalescent 
homes, forest resorts, etc. Thus Weissensee, a working-class 
suburb of Berhn, beginning with an infants’ dispensary, has 
just built a special hospital for infants containiag 40 beds, at 
a cost of about £20,000, including model stalls for cattle. Staffs 
of outside nurses usually support the work of the dispensaries 
for infants and consumptives, and of the school doctors, or the 
local authorities subsidise district nursing associations which 
undertake this duty on their behalf. A remarkable awakening 
of interest in the condition and welfare of crippled children has 
occurred of late, and in many towns hospitals and homes for 
their treatment and education have been provided by the 

^ ' ^ Dr. F. Schrakamp ia “ Die deutsche Stadt and ihre Verwaltung," Vol. I, 
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mxinicipal authorities or by these in conjunction with private 
philanthropy. ^ 

An admirable movement has of late been introduced in some 
towns by philanthropic societies with municipal encourage- 
ment in the form of what i? known as “ hospital care ” work. 

It is the object of these societies to look after the dependants 
of patients while in hospital, to prevent- that too common tragedy 
of sickness amongst the poor, the break up of homes, and to 
heljp the patients on discharge to get back either to their old 
or to new employment. For efforts of the kind there is always 
need in large towns, and the movement has called forth much 
generous enthusiasm. 

Mention must also be made of the “ Samaritan,” first-aid, 
and rescue work carried on or subsidised by the local authori- 
ties. Berlin grants £3750 a year, Leipzig £1300 and Frankfort- 
on-Main £730 to agencies engaged in work of this kind. There 
are rescue depots in more than 130 of the larger towns, and in 
nearly 100 cases medical aid is provided on the spot. 

The provision of communal hospitals for the isolation and 
treatment of infectious diseases of certain kinds is compulsory 
under the Imperial Law of June 30, 1900, and in Prussia under 
a supplementary law of August 28, 1905. Here the super- I 

visory authority is empowered to require local authorities to : 

take the necessary steps. As a rule provision is made in connection 
with the general hospitals, but in order to meet the contingency 
of an epidemic the large towns usually have in reserve suitable 
buildings which can quickly be adapted to the purpose of isolation 
hospitals, and also sites upon which emergency hospitals can . I 

be at once erected. 

The Imperial Law of June 30, 1900, makes notification com- 
pulsory and empowers the sanitary authority to require dis- 
infection in the case of certain infectious diseases, viz., leprosy, 

Asiatic cholera, spotted fever, yellow fever, oriental bubonic 
plague, smallpox, and anthrax, but the number of notifiable 
diseases is increased in many States by statutes and by-laws. 1 

The Prussian law of August 28, 1905, promulgated in execu- 
tion of the Imperial Law, empowers the sanitary authority to 
require notification in cases of illness or death from diphtheria, 1 

puerperal fever, relapsing fever, dysentery, typhus, scarlet fever. 


, hydrophobia, cerebro-spinal meningitis, trichinosis, trachoma, 
glanders, and in the case of deaths from tuberculosis of the 
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lungs or throat. The administrative regulations of September 15, 
1906, issued under this law provide that “ measures ” in this 
sense shall include rooms for the observation and isolation of 
persons infected or suspected of infection, disinfecting appa- 
ratus, appliances for the conveyaiCce of sick and dead persons, 
mortuaries, and burial places. 

All the larger towns have efficient disinfecting arrangements, 
but the extent to which the disinfection of dwellings after the 
occurrence of disease isr compulsory varies greatly in different 
towns. In a majority of towns disinfection is carried out by 
police officials ; in some it is free for all households, but as a rule 
a charge is made, this being reduced or remitted in the case of 
small dwellings or persons with small incomes. 

There is great diversity of practice in various States in the 
degree to which notification and disinfection are enforced in 
case of tuberculosis. In Prussia compulsion applies in the case 
of death from pulmonary tuberculosis, but not in cases of in- 
fected persons who remove from one dwelling to another. Hence 
some local authorities offer to disinfect free of cost in the latter 
event. Compulsory notification goes farthest in Baden, Saxony, 
and Bavaria, and a few of the smaller States; In Baden not 
only have all deaths from tuberculosis to be reported to the 
sanitary (police) authority, but doctors in attendance upon 
advanced cases of pulmonary tuberculosis are obliged to notify 
them in the event of a change of dwelling or of risk to neigh- 
bours ; and cases occurring in the schools have likewise to be 
notified. House disinfection is carried out by the urban sanitary 
officials, but the cost may be claimed from the persons concerned. 
In dangerous cases, without change of residence, it is the duty 
of the authority to adopt preventive measures, even to the extent 
of requiring the removal of the patients to a hospital. 

Inspection of Foods and Drinks. — ’The inspection of 
foods a.nd drinks is the duty of the sanitary police, but the local 
authorities co-operate in various ways. There is a tendency 
to make this inspection increasingly stringent. Animals slaugh- 
tered for food are inspected at the abattoir and all imported meat 
is also inspected there urdess it has already been passed by 
official veterinaries. A very thorough system of food inspec- 
tion is^ enforced at Munich. There inspection is exercised by 
four different bodies of officials. All food which enters the 
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municipal markets is examined by market inspectors ; all milk 
brought into the town and the milk trade in general are inspected 
by six special officials and tested at times by two chemists under 
the supervision of veterinary surgeons ; there are 21 district 
inspectors, with assistants in Addition, for the inspection of food- 
stuffs in general in aU parts of the town ; and all meat coming 
from outside the town is examined at the railway stations by 
veterinary surgeons. 

Great care is taken to secure not only the purity but a high 
quality of milk, and in Wiirtemberg the Government has re- 
cently placed a special responsibility upon the communes of 
origin. Believing that much milk is adulterated before it reaches 
the towns, the Government has introduced a regulation requir- 
ing the police to take and analyse periodically samples of milk 
in all rural communes which send away more than ten gallons 
daily, and the communes concerned are charged with the cost. 

A number of the larger towns have analytical laboratories 
for the examination of foods offered for sale, with a view to 
the detection of adulteration and of injurious constituents, 
while in some towns the services of State or university labora- 
tories are available for this purpose. Berlin has a municipal 
laboratory intended to serve both for the analysis of foods and 
of materials used for industrial purposes, and for chemical and 
bacteriological investigations generally. The public disinfection 
service is also under it, and it helps in the training of nurses 
and assistants for the hospitals of the town. 

Sewerage, Drainage, and Scavenging. — In referring to 
this branch of the province of municipal activity all technical 
questions must necessarily be passed over. As in other countries 
the usual methods of treating sewage are either land filtration 
on the extensive or farm system, or artificial filtration on the 
open and septic tank systems. The difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary land and the heavy cost incurred are often insuperable 
obstacles in the way of the adoption of the former and “ natural ” 
method of irrigation. The largest irrigation farms are those of 
Berlin, 44,000 acres in area ; Konigsberg, 5720 acres ; Breslau, 
4350 acres ; Magdeburg, 2800 acres ; Neukolln, 2650 acres ; and 
Dortmund, 2500 acres. In many ways Berlin’s sewerage system, 
planned by the late Rudolf Virchow and begun in 1873, is 
regarded as a model of its kind. Nearly one-half of the total 
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area of the sewage farms is used for irrigation purposes, and 
about 400,000 cubic yards of sewage, drawn from the city and 
a number of adjacent towns and rural communes, are treated 
daily. Of the rest of the area, 11,660 acres consist of corn land, 
meadow land, garden land for #mall holders and labourers, 
dykes, water, railways, and roads, and there are 8750 acres of 
forest. Some of the farms produce fruit and vegetables for the 
Berlin market. The Farm Administration provides dwellings for 
married men and a large lodging-house for unmarried labourers 
who are unable to find accommodation in the nearer villages. 

The influence of an efficient system of sewerage is shown in 
the case of Berlin by a marked decrease of typhoid fever. In 
1870 no fewer than 15,000 properties in the city— then only 
about one-third as large as now — were without connection 
with the sewerage system, and the rate of mortality from typhoid 
was 77 per 10,000 of the population ; in 1885 only 4500 pro- 
perties were still unconnected and the deaths from typhoid 
numbered i*6 per 10,000 ; in 1900, when the sewerage system 
was in Ml operation, the typhoid rate had fallen to one in 
25,000, and it is now one in 30,000. 

In most States the communes are empowered by law to levy 
contributions on account of sewerage works upon the adjacent 
owners of the streets drained. The usual rule is to charge the 
costs of construction proportionately to the length of frontage, 
and to levy an annual due for permission to connect with and 
use the main sewers. This sewerage due is based either upon 
the length of frontage, the number of connections with the sewer, 
the rental value of the property served (a common method of 
assessment in Prussian towns), the amount of the land and 
building taxes payable in respect of the property, or the quantity 
of water carried. The owner is liable for the due and pays it 
in the first instance, though he may try to transfer it wholly or 
partially to the tenants in the rent. In Berlin the sewerage due 
is 2 per cent, of the rental value of the property connected, but 
here the large size of the blocks must be remembered. In 
towns the charge, when similarly assessed, is usually less. Frank- 
fort-on-Main is one of the few larere towns in wfiirTi 
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ing to the length of the frontage of a property or the superficial 
area of street before it, a distinction being sometimes made 
between sites which are buift upon and those which are free. 
Scavenging is now almost invariably done by the local authority 
or by contractors on its acqpiint. 

The removal of house refuse is done variously by the local 
authority or by contractors, but in either case the property 
owners are usually responsible for the cost in the first instance. 
In some towns, e.g., Berlin, Dresden, and Leipzig, the owners 
make their own arrangements. In some towns the necessary 
vessels are provided by the local authority, and for every vessel 
removed an empty disinfected vessel is left. The charge levied 
on the owners may be either a percentage of the building tax, 
a percentage of the rental value of the entire house or building, 
or it may be proportionate to the number of rooms, the number 
of stories, or the number of families. In some towns no charge 
is. made in respect of small dwellings. The disposal of house 
refuse has been greatly simplified by the various devices adopted 
for turning the refuse into value and by the use of destrucWs, 
which were first introduced from England. In more than a 
hundred towns the street and house refuse is utilised, after 
treatment, for the generation of power. 

Public Swimming Baths. — Few if any towns of consequence 
are without public baths, and in most large towns the principal 
baths belong to the local authorities. Many German towns are 
encouraged to enterprise of this kind by the nearness of rtmning 
water, and the towns on rivers like the Rhine and Elbe and 
their tributaries use this advantage to the utmost. In 1910 
there were 335 separate bathing establishments in public hands 
in 51 towns with a population exceeding 50,000, while the number 
of establishments owned by companies and private individuals 
was still larger. Nearly all these towns owned sw i m m ing baths 
in number from one to six. In most of the larger towns baths 
are attached to some of the elementary schools. Many of the 
municipal baths have been planned and equipped with apparent 
disregard of expense, and of their kind are probably without 
rivals in any other country. One of the largest and most sump- 
tuous of these establishments was a gift to Munich, though it is 
under municipal management. This town has also four open air 
river baths, and baths at 30 of the elementary schools. Mann- 
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heim has just built a swimming bath at a cost of /qi,ooo toward-? 
tenefactiom^"^ contributed £ 60 , 000 . while the balance was a 

Many towiK have gone beyond the standpoint of cleanliness 

introduced medical 

baths of v^ious kinds for the special benefit of insured persons 
Open air, light, and air baths on a large scale have been insti-’ 
tuted for public use by the municipalities of Dusseldorf Metz 

S iS?orS I invariably the public baths 

are carried on at a considerable money loss to the town, but 

to consideration does not count with authorities bent on pro- 
moting the public health by the adoption of every measure 
approved by science. ^ measure 

Parks Gardens, and Recreation and Sports Grounds — 
One of the mcidental results of the social welfare work done 
* 0^5 IS the increasing importance attached 
to parks and recreation grounds. The large towns in par- 
ticular nowadays spend lavishly in the provision of aiple 

aTv ^ Dusseldorf, Cologne 

Aix-la-topelle, Munich, and Dresden are particularly well 

this respect. In some towns^he rule^isTi 
served of setfang aside a fixed proportion— say 5 per cent —of 
the area of all new districts incorporated as park and recreation 
ground. In spite of their strongly developed industries manv 

^to tW ad' Westphalia and the Rhineland havl 

within their administrative areas a large reserve of green open 

^aces— for example, Duisburg 12-4 per cent, of the total area 

20^smrrrvir?s^5^'’ 37-2 per cent. Barmen has 

20 square yards of green surface to every inhabitant Diisseldnrf 

for Greater Berlin contemplates a still more amSus ptoS 
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While in the extent of their public parks, gardens, and re- 
creation grounds the large. German towns are on the whole still 
behind the same towns in Gr^t Britain, they have a far greater 
extent of forest and woodland. A comparison based on returns 
received from seven German* towns with a population varying 
from i55>300 to 431,900 (in the aggregate 1,981,500) and nine 
towns in Great Britain with a population from 165,300 to 1,013,200 
(in the aggregate 4,026,300) shows that the former owned in 
1912 parks, gardens, and recreation grounds in the ratio of one 
acre per 1000 inhabitants, and forest and woodland in the ratio 
of 8*5 acres per 1000 inhabitants, while the corresponding 
figures for the towns in this country were i-8 acre and o»2 acre 
per 1000 inhabitants. Gathering ground for purposes of water 
supply was not included. 

It is said that the first thing done by a German visitor on 
arrival in London is to go to Hyde Park in order to walk on the 
grass. Most of the German parks are of the decorative order — 
made to be seen but not handled too closely — and do not offer 
the facilities for free movement which the town dweller so 
sorely needs. Of late, however, more attention has been given 
to the provision of parks of a truly recreative character — people's 
parks in the widest sense, offering to adults and children equally 
unrestricted opportunities for healthy exercise and sport — 
walking, games, swimming and bathing, gymnastics, etc., and 
where, above all, everybody may everywhere walk on the grass 
at will. The Treptow Park in Berlin is a park of this kind, and 
Hamburg, Dusseldorf,. Cologne, and Liibeck are only a few 
of many other towns which have departed from the conventional 
idea of the park as a sort of barred-and-bolted museum in green. 

At many of the modern recreation and sports fields there is 
provision for most of the games followed in their season by 
English youth of both sexes, including cricket and tennis in 
summer and football and hockey in winter. Above all, (German 
town children are again being taught to play. Hitherto, owing 
to the exigent claims of school on the one hand and the paucity 
of playgrounds on the other, the little folk who inhabit the 
barrack houses of the large towns, where even the dismal court- 
yards are forbidden to the noise of children at play, have been 
strangers to many of the pleasures of open-air life, and for them 
childhood has been robbed of much of its natural and rightful 
gaiety. Happily this wrong to childhood is being rapidly re- 
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paired. Berlin devotes 310 acres to playgrounds for children, 
70 acres being grass, 25 acres gravelled ground, and 130 acres 
open spaces and squares reservecf for this purpose. A recent 
enumeration showed that Breslau had 84 public playgrounds 
for children, Cologne 54, Hambui^ 46, Erfurt 39, Mayence 43, 
Posen 42, Munich 34, Essen 30, Chemnitz 37, and Dresden 36, 
and that nearly all towns with 50,000 inhabitants had a larger 
or smaller number. At Frankfort-on-Main the experiment has 
recently been introduced of grouping four schools — elementary 
schools for boys and girls, a higher grade school, and a Kinder- 
garten — round a large open grass playground which serves for 
all the children. 

The children’s playgrounds usually take the form of portions 
of parks set aside for them, special recreation grounds or 
spaces, and the ordinary courts attached to schools ; but in 
addition some of the larger towns have playgrounds in the open 
country, and these are, as a rule, resorted to during the holidays. 
The holiday games movement is a boon of untold value 
to the children of the working class in the large towns. The 
school authorities of Berlin, in conjunction with philanthropic 
associations, provide over twenty playing-grounds to which the 
children are taken daily during the holidays. Some of these 
playing-grounds are situated outside the city boundaries and in 
woodland. The day is passed in games out of doors, or, in the 
event of bad weather, in large tents ; and aU necessary meals are 
supplied at a nominal charge. From 1000 to 2300 children can 
be received at once at each of these resorts. Over a quarter of a 
million children use these rural playgrounds during the summer 
holidays. Children who because of age or other reasons cannot 
be sent so far away from home are received at play-centres in 
the city. 

A noteworthy variant upon the holiday playgrounds are 
the holiday walks which have been introduced by the school 
authorities in some towns in conjunction with the labour organ- 
isations. At Wiesbaden the parents are expected to pay 6d. 
a week per scholar towards the cost of fares and food ; the town 
makes a grant of £500 a year, and the remaining funds are 
supplied by private individuals. 

A work of equal importance, if more restricted in character, 
is done by the Country Holiday Associations, which, assisted 
liberally by the local authorities, have for many years taken 
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t the children of poor parents for a stay varying from four to six 

I weeks to health and rural i:esorts during the summer months, 

r The municipality of Ludwi|shafen has bought a small forest 

I estate, where in a suitable building the children of the poorer 

classes are lodged in turn for several weeks during the summer 
; months. The “ holiday colony " movement, as it is called, has 

( succeeded so well that in some towns the same boon has been 

extended to children of middle-class families, from whom as 
a rule so much is expected by the Ibcal authorities, and for 
whom so little is done. 

|v 

Municipal Cemeteries and Crematoria. — The provision 
of cemeteries becomes a communal duty only where existing 
churchyards are inadequate to the needs or prejudicial to the 
health of the community. In Prussia the obligation to provide 
burial-places rests in general with the parish churches. A | 

[ special liability is sometimes thrown on the commune, how- 

i ever, owing to the illiberality of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

As a rule, the old town graveyards belong to the parish churches, 
and are administered by them. When a man withdraws from 
I the State church, however, he forfeits his right to be interred 

I in the graveyard serving his parish, and for such outsiders the 

[ local authorities are required to make provision. Nevertheless, 

‘ in Berlin the old parish churches, on the ground of ancient 

' custom, claim burial fees in respect of persons buried elsewhere 

than in the official graveyards of their parishes, and the claim 
appears to have a legal justification. Some of the modern 
cemeteries have been laid out as parks and gardens, entirely 
free from the depressing characteristics of the conventional 
burial ground. The park cemeteries of Hamburg, Kaiserslautern, 

Bremen, and Munich are imique in this respect, and have been 
copied on a smaller scale by many other towns. The Berlin 
Central Cemetery at Friedrichsfelde is also regarded as a model. 

The law does not contemplate that cemeteries shall be regarded 
as a source of profit, and in Prussia the fees for grave sites and 
other services rendered must be fixed so as to cover only the 
costs of providing and administering the cemeteries. Some 
towns follow the principle of graduating the charges according 
to the income of the deceased or the relatives, a test easy to apply, 

* since all the necessary information is collected by the authorities 
for the purpose of the local income-tax assessment. Frankfort- 
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on-Main charges difierent fees for incomes above £300, mcomes 
between £150 and £300, incomes between £75 and £150, incomes 
between £45 and £75. and incomes below £45- A grave space 
may cost as a rule any sum from 5s. up to 30s. or more, according 

*°^ny^towns, including Diisseldorf, Stuttgart, Frankfort, 
Karlsruhe Wiesbaden, Mannheim. Heidelberg. Magdeburg, 
and Strassburg. carry on the business of undertaking, from the 
laying out of the body t» the interment ; and in some cases the 
use of the town’s hearse is compulsory. Karlsruhe charges an 
inclusive sum for every service involved (including the coffin), 
viz., from 30s. to £9 for adults and from 25s. to £6 for juveniles. 

The cremation movement is making rapid progress. The 
first crematorium was established at Gotha in 1878, and owing 
to the hostility of the Governments, incited by the ecclesiastical 
authorities twelve years passed before another was built. Never- 
theless there were 29 in Prussia in I9i3> and ii in the other 
States ’nearly all owned by the communes ; in that year 10,168 
cremations took place in all Germany. The cost of cremation 
alone varies from 20s. upwards, with an addition for non-residents, 
and an extra charge is made for storing the ashes. Stuttgart 
is the only town in which cremation is free. 



CHAPTER IX 


TRADING ENTERPRISES 

Germany has applied the principle of municipalisation to 
economic undertakings upon a far more extensive scale than 
any other country, and it has done this as the result not of 
any considered acceptance of economic theories, but of the 
force of tradition and still more of modern conditions. Yet so 
large a conquest of this domain of enterprise as has been affected 
would have been impossible but for the wideness and elasticity 
of the powers possessed by the municipal authorities. As 
we have seen, German legislation upon town government does 
not prescribe certain powers as competent to be employed and 
rule out all others that are not formally specified. What it 
says to the communal bodies in effect is : Govern your towns 
well. How you do it is your own concern. Devise measures 
and exercise the powers that seem necessary, and if new powers 
not contemplated by existing law and custom are needed, take 
and use them.” It is easy to see how this view facilitates public 
action, encourages experiment, stimulates ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness, and lifts local government to the level of constructive 
statesmanship. 

The Old German Tradition. — Readiness to engage in 
trading enterprises on a small scale was evidently character- 
istic of the old German towns. In the middle ages they frequently 
owned large tracts of forest and common lands. In the four- 
teenth century the governing council of Cologne built warehouses, 
mills of various kinds, a clothworkers’ hall, dyeworks, weaving 
sheds, and slaughter-houses. Many towns still retain to-day 
warehouses which have been in their possession for centuries. 
Communal corn, wine, and fruit businesses, even inns and bath- 
ing establishments, were not uncommon in the distant past. 
Two centuries ago Berlin and its sister town Kolln followed 
dairy-farming among other communal enterprises, and carried 
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on depots for the sale of farm produce in these towns and the 
neighbouring places. Survivals of the early tradition of collective 
enterprise remain still in the most'Iunexpected places, as in the 
form of the co m munal bakeries carried on in many villages on the 
Rhine and elsewhere for the use cff the settled families, which 
use the ovens in turn as determined by lot. 

As, however, the towns lost in autonomy under the abso- 
lutistic rSgime, so the power and the disposition to engage in 
any activities outside the narrowest limits of civil adminis- 
tration became weakened, and for practical purposes the muni- 
cipalisation movement belongs to quite modern times. Stein’s 
Municipal Ordinance of 1808, devised though it was to revive 
communal life in Prussia, clearly did not contemplate the develop- 
ment of activity on the economic side. Liberalistic ideas had 
gained the upper hand in Germany as in England, and the 
theory of municipal government had been reduced to its simplest 
terms. 

From that time until the middle of last century, and even 
later, little land was added to the public estates, and trading 
enterprise of every kind was at a discount. Like the State the 
communal authorities had fallen back on the dreary and sterile 
police conception of government, deeming their purposes ful- 
filled when they had made .provision for public security and 
had secured for private enterprise a fair field. 

The recognition of this limited view of the function of local 
government is seen in the origin of the first gas and water works. 
For these were estabhshed with no intention of gain, and hardly 
of ministering to the convenience of the public as something 
separate from its security. The governing consideration in 
the case of gas was the order and safety of the streets, hitherto 
insufficiently lighted with oil ; the domestic use of gas was 
encouraged much later, and even then mainly with a view to 
reducing the cost of public lighting. Similarly, the provision of 
a regular water supply was called for by way of protection 
against fire, in contending with which the well supplies proved 
inadequate, and for the better cleaning of the streets. It is 
significant also that gasworks, like tramways at a later date, 
were first introduced as private enterprises — in some towns by 
English companies ; only later, when they were proved to be ' 
remunerative, did the towns become eager to own and work 
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them. Waterworks, on the other hand, offered less attraction 
to the private capitalist, who was, as a rule, content to allow 
the commune to supply its lieeds at its own risk. Berlin and 
Hamburg were among the f^w important exceptions, and here 
again it was English capital which led the way. 

The Modern Revival of Municipal Trading. — The middle 
of last century saw a return to the old collectivist practice, 
and the movement grew so rapidly that long before the end of 
the century Communal Socialism may be said to have triumphed 
in civil life as completely as State Socialism has triumphed in 
political. For though in one sense this triumph merely repre- 
sents the revival of an ancient principle, this principle is nowa- 
days applied with a boldness and thoroughness unknown m the 
past. The question whether the communes should engage in 
trading enterprises,"' writes Dr. Leidig, '' was answered in the 
affirmative in Germany centuries ago. Both the German peasant 
communities and the mediaeval towns promoted the economic 
interests of their inhabitants on a large scale, and amid changing 
times and needs it has so remained until to-day. In Germany 
the only question that can be discussed is not whether the com- 
munes shall so occupy themselves, but how far they should go, 
and what forms such enterprise should take." 

Nevertheless, the communalisation movement takes even 
to-day three distinct directions. For practical purposes the old 
individualists are a negligible quantity, yet their lineal de- 
scendants still cling tenaciously to the doctrine that economic 
enterprise, and particularly enterprise which promises profit, 
is only proper for the individual, and not for the community. 
They would not altogether debar the communes from carrying 
on enterprises of the kind, but they would only allow them 
to step in w^hen private capitalism is unwilling or unable to 
provide the public with the conveniences of which it stands 
in need. 

At the other extreme is the uncompromising party of militant 
Social Democracy — strong in numbers and in the conviction 
that it alone holds the key to social progress — ^which on principle 
advocates the socialisation of all enterprises that impose no 
insuperable technical obstacles, whether the prospect of gain 
be large or small. 

Midway between these irreconcilable groups is a thoroughly 
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practical party favourable to a progressive policy of communal- 
isation and quite indifferent as p theories one way or the 
other, and its policy is the one wlilch holds the field in all the 
most wide-awake towns of Ge|;many. The spokesmen of 
this party contend that the extent to which the communes 
should carry on trading undertakings cannot be decided by 
appeal to abstract principles, and that the best test is the test 
of experience and results. They urge also that in these days of 
highly developed social organisations the convenience and wel- 
fare of large populations cannot be subordinated to the material 
interests of private individuals eager only for gain and often 
indifferent as to the manner of obtaining it. They admit that 
the most efficient of municipal administrations will at times 
commit errors of judgment and fail in their endeavours, but 
they claim that it is as unreasonable to expect perfect success of 
public enterprise as of private. From the financial standpoint 
they contend that municipal enterprises afford a convenient 
method of raising revenue, for if the profits from public trading 
are in effect taxation, it is taxation in a form that falls lightly 
upon the community, and that leaves no sense of inequity, 
since the inhabitants know that in return for the tax they enjoy 
material advantages. 

Furthermore, this party of sane communalisation can point 
convincingly to the fact that but for the willingness of the public 
authorities to step in and shoulder the burden many institutions 
of great public utility would never have come into existence at 
all. For example, many towns have dredged rivers, built docks, 
and otherwise developed their natural trading facilities on a 
scale beyond the power of private enterprise, and so gained new 
life, and safeguarded their industrial and commercial prosperity 
for all time. The growth of a towm like Mannheim has been 
promoted and directed into progressive lines almost solely by 
the enterprise of the governing authority, which long ago had 
the foresight to buy land freely for extensions and for the 
accommodation of new industries. 


The System of Concessions Combined with Royalties. — 
In the past, however, a small minority of towns — among them 
Berlin and Hanover are specially noteworthy — have favoured 
the French system of “ concessions ” in regard to such under- 
takings as tramways, gasworks, and electricity works, granting 
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the concessionary companies the use of the streets in return for 
the pa3rment of fixed royalties or otherwise a share in their 
profits. For this system c^tain practical advantages can, of 
course, be claimed. Under it a municipality is freed from the 
necessity of raising large anlounts of capital for trading enter- 
prises and from the risks attending investments therein; it 
escapes the responsibilities and worries which are incidental 
to all large undertakings, successful or otherwise, and it reduces 
the sum of the labour force for whose employment and content- 
ment it is responsible. From the public standpoint the principle 
of “ concession ” means that the concessionaries bear all the 
losses while the local authority shares in the profits, and there 
are instances of municipalities which, by acting on this principle, 
in Mill’s words “grow rich in their sleep.” In a recent year 
Berlin received royalties from electrical works in private hands 
•to the amount of £314,000, Konigsberg received £30,000 from 
the same source, Schoneberg £19,000, and Strassburg £19,000, 
while the royalties paid by tramway companies to 28 of the 
larger towns exceeded £400,000. From concessions of all kinds 
Berlin derived a revenue of over £500,000. On the other hand, 
the granting of concessions in respect of valuable privileges, 
unless carefully guarded, may hand a town over, lock and stock, 
to the mercies — ^which are not always tender — of monopolists, 
without securing to it any equitable share in the exactions upon 
which the unrestrained monopolist so often waxes fat. 

To some extent, of course, a town may protect itself against 
undue exploitation by limiting its concessions to short periods, 
and by inserting into all agreements provisions securing to it 
a progressive share in profits, and an equal voice in the deter- 
mination of trading conditions, rights of purchase, ultimate 
reversion of the property, and the like. Nevertheless, the con- 
cession system in its old form may be regarded as moribund, 
though it has received an unexpected stimulus in the form of 
“mixed undertakings to be referred to later — in which 
public authorities and private capitalists nowadays join for 
the promotion and supply of electric current for light and power. 

Scope of Modern Municipal Enterprise. — Allowing for 
local circumstances, the advantages* like the disadvantages, of 
public as compared with private enterprise are the same in all 
countries, and any theoretical consideration of that aspect of 
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the question is superfluous. In general, however, it may be 
said that municipal enterprise is favoured where one or other 
of the following considerations carries special weight : (a) where 
the enterprise is concerned with the health, convenience and 
safety of the community, as in the £ase of waterworks, sewerage 
works, scavenging, etc. ; (b) where the commune is the largest 
consumer, as often in the case of light and power ; (c) where the 
enterprise involves the use of public property, as the tramways 
in relation to the streetsr; (d) where important monopolies are 
at stake, as in the case of water and several of the utilities 
already named ; (e) where private capital is not attracted, as 
in the case of abattoirs and stockyards ; (/) where the community 
can distribute more efficiently than private individuals, as in 
the case of gas and electricity ; and (g) where uniformity of 
action is desirable, and conflict of authority should be prevented, 
a consideration which applies to most public enterprises. Behind 
nearly all these enterprises, however, there is an equally power- 
ful financial motive — the desire to raise revenue freely in other 
ways than by direct taxation, and this motive, as we shall see, 
is strongly emphasised by the German Governments. 

The laws relating to municipal government and taxation 
do not attempt to define the directions in which local authori- 
ties may engage in trading undertakings, but give them a per- 
fectly free hand, subject to some extent to control by the State 
supervisory authority. How wide is the scope of public enter- 
prise in Germany at the present day may be shown by a return 
relating to 1279 Prussian towns of all sizes showing that the 
following undertakings were in public hands in these towns : — 


561 waterworks. 

440 gasworks. 

201 electricity works. 

54 tramways. 

426 abattoirs and stockyards 
(one for horses). 

19 docks and quays. 

38 market halls. 

370 bathing establishments. 

13 sea and therapeutic baths. 
5 salt and mineral springs. 

I milk cure establishment. 


10 warehouses and sale halls. 

1 wine business. 

42 stone and lime quarries, 
turbaries, and sand and 
gravel pits. 

17 breweries. 

104 inns and restaurants. 

15 hydropathic establish- 
ments. 

2 fruit preserving factories. 

2 wine cellars. 

2 refrigerating works. 
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1 timber warehouse. 

2 mines. 

2 bakeries. 

4 factories. 

45 brickworks. 

23 mills. 

2 lock-smitheries. 


2 rope works. 

2 dairies. 

17 dancing halls. 

16 ferries. 

2 fishery enterprises. 
I livery station. 


Of these 1279 towns only 310 — nearly all small places with less 
than 5000 inhabitants — were without trading enterprises. 

The variety of enterprises carried on by the communes would 
be further increased if the survey were to be extended to other 
States. While owning and working undertakings common to 
other places, some towns have enterprises peculiar to themselves. 
Munich, Frankfort-on-Main, Diisseldorf, and Magdeburg, for 
example, have wine businesses and restaurants. Dresden, Diissel- 
dorf, and Neukolln (Rixdorf) have printing works. Nuremberg has 
an orchard, and also stone quarries, from which it paves the streets. 
Breslau, Hanover, Mayence, Worms, and a number of smaller 
towns own, and in some cases carry on, pharmacies. Cologne 
carries on a brewery and Leipzig a bakery to meet the needs of 
the assisted poor. The municipal newspaper, devoted to official 
reports and notices, has already been mentioned ; in two towns, 
however, Dresden and Elberfeld, the municipal daily newspaper 
has all the characteristics of a public journal. A number of 
towns, again, own theatres and concert halls. Some towns own 
so large an area of forest that they find it necessary to have a 
special department to manage this section of their estates, to 
sell timber, re-afforest as may be necessary, etc. 

The wide range of enterprises carried on by individual towns 
may be illustrated by the case of Mannheim, whose larger under- 
takings include gasworks, waterworks, tramways, abattoir and 
stockyard, docks and quays, a land trading department, river 
and other bathing establishments, theatre and concert hall, milk 
kiosks, and a large amount of house property. Some towns, 
in addition to having important commercial undertakings of 
their own, have large share interests in industrial, tramway, and 
power companies ; the municipality of Diisseldorf places at 
the disposal of the mayor and executive a special fund for 
participating in industrial undertakings. 

An interesting illustration of the readiness of German muni- 
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cipalities to give hostages to the future where there is a prospect 
of ultimate benefit is afforded by their present enterprise in 
encouraging aeronautics and avia|;ion. Enormous sums have 
been expended by the larger towns In particular in the provision 
of airship sheds, aerodromes, landing stages, etc. In making 
grants and subsidies of this kind the towns act entirely on their 
own responsibility, and without seeking Government or other 
permission. They also invariably subsidise the local improve- 
ment and similar associations formed for the purpose of attract- 
ing visitors and ministering to their convenience. 

The " public utUity ” services are now largely owned and 
worked by the local authorities. A census taken in 1908 relating 
to 2309 urban districts showed that these services were so owned 
to the following extent ; — 


No. of these towns which owned- 


Total — 

No. of 

towns. Water- ! Gas- 
works. j works. 


Towns with a population of 


Electri- 

city 

works. 


Tram- 

ways. 


Abat- 

toirs. 


Under 2,000 

2.000 to 5,000 

5.000 to 20,000 

20.000 to 50,000 

30.000 to 100,000 
Over 100,000 


Some of the undertakings here specified are obviously beyond 
the means of small places, but it will be seen that nearly all the 
towns with a population exceeding 50,000 owmed w’aterworks 
and abattoirs, four out of five owned gasworks and electricity 
works, and two out of five owned tramways. Corresponding 
figures for 1911 pubhshed by the “ Statistical Yearbook of 
German Towns ” show that of 87 towns reported upon 77 then 
owned waterworks, 72 gasworks, 67 electrical works, 78 abattoirs, 
47 tramways, and 69 bathing establishments. It has been esti- 
mated that a capital of two hundred and fifty million pounds 
is now invested in the trading enterprises of German towns. In 
most towns about one-half, and in some as much as three-quarters, 
of all the outstanding loans has been contracted on behalf of 
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these enterprises, a fact to be remembered when the heavy 
indebtedness of German towns is considered. 

In the past each of the ^arge trading enterprises has been 
worked as an independent undertaking and administered by its 
own special committee and executive ofi&cer. Of late, however, 
many municipalities have recognised the advantage of placing 
certain undertakings under the same management, and this 
is particularly the case with gas and electricity works, the success 
of w’hich depends upon so many factchrs common to both, e.g., 
favourable purchase of raw material, rates of charges, and other 
conditions of service, interchange of labour, etc. 

Revenue and Profits from Trading Enterprises.— The 
only available comprehensive estimate of the revenue derived 
by the communes from their trading enterprises is one published 
in 1908 by the Imperial Ministry of Finance and relating to 
towns and rural communes with over 10,000 inhabitants. It 
was then estimated that the receipts from undertakings of ail 
kinds — those carried on without special regard for profit equally 
with those conducted upon strictly commercial principles — 
amounted in the aggregate to £25,350,000, or 26 per cent, of 
all communal receipts, and the expenditure to £22,650,000, or 
23 per cent, of all communal expenditure, showing an apparent 
surplus of £2,700,000. 

The power of the local authorities to carry on certain enter- 
prises at a profit is subject to important restrictions. The 
Prussian Communal Taxation Law distinguishes between enter- 
prises which may be legitimately worked for gain and those, 
described as “ communal institutions," which are intended to. 
fulfil a public purpose yet are not primarily intended to yield 
profits. The fees which may be charged for the use of the latter 
must be limited to such an amount as will cover the costs of con- 
struction and working. Thus the law does not allow communes 
to charge higher fees for the use of abattoirs than are needful 
to yield 8 per cent, of such costs. In practice oyer one-third of 
the public abattoirs show a return ranging from 4 to 6 per cent., 
and over one-quarter a return of from 6 to 8 per cent. On the 
other hand, the communes have a right to fix at will their charges 
for the products or services of the trading enterprises, and the 
law provides that these enterprises shall be so administered that 
the revenues shall at least cover the costs caused to the commune. 
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inclusive of interest and the redemption of the capital invested. 
Dr. Most emphasises the legal difference between fees in the 
former sense and ordinary trading charges in the latter. Inas- 
much as "communal institutions” come under the public 
law and trading undertakings under the civil law, fees in respect 
of the former may be collected like taxes — by summary process 
while trading charges can only be recovered by civil action. ^ 
Further, according to the Municipal Ordinances all the inhabitants 
of a town have a right'" to use its "communal institutions,” 
while the use of its trading undertakings is based on a personal 
contract. 

The line of demarcation between trading enterprises and 
"communal institutions” as above defined is often difficult 
to define, but Dr. Most points out that by general agreement 
hospitals, poor relief institutions of all kinds, pawnshops, abat- 
toirs, and provision for refuse removal and street cleaning all 
rank as non-trading "communal institutions.” On the other 
hand, tramways, gas and electricity works, breweries and inns, 
where these are carried on by local authorities, are enterprises 
from which a town is entitled to extract as much profit as ma y 
be possible and expedient. In the list of doubtful cases. Dr. 
Most places waterworks, market halls, and bathing establish- 
ments— all institutions of greater practical utility than profit- 
yielding value. In his view the proper test by which to decide 
whether institutions of this kind should be worked for profit 
is the question whether the use of them is obligatory upon the 
inhabitants or not, since the exercise of compulsion is not, as a 
rule, justified if profit-making is a governing motive.^ 

Prices and charges are often graduated for the purpose of 
encouraging the use of a service offered or of affording relief 
to small incomes. Thus in the case of water, gas, and electric 
current less is charged for industrial than for domestic con- 
sumption, and gas and electricity used for heating and cooking 
are charged less than the same for lighting. Similarly the refuse 
removal and water dues and school fees, where charged, are 
commonly reduced in favour of persons of narrow means. 

The vexed question whether gas, electricity, and water works, 
tramway systems, and similar undertakings should be made 
to contribute towards the reduction of the rates or should be 

* '■ Die deutscie Stadt und ihre Verwaltung." Vol. I n 12 

® Ibid,, Vol. J, p, 13, 
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carried on as nearly as possible at cost price is debated as much 
in Germany as in other countries, and with no more likelihood 
of agreement. The question is obviously not settled by the super- 
ficial plea that the consume!^ make the profits and should there- 
fore have the benefit of them — a plea which ignores the fact 
that all trading undertakings are carried on by the credit and 
at the risk of the whole community, and by the use of the com- 
munity’s streets, roads, and other property; and, further, that 
their directors and the workmen engaged in connection with 
them are the servants of the whole community and not of 
the consumer at all. Municipal authorities there as elsewhere, 
however, are finding that the larger the profit made the greater 
become the demands of labour. More than one commune has 
sold paying undertakings to private capitalists or refrained 
from adding to its trading enterprises in order to avoid the con- 
stant friction with employees who are taught to regard all 
profit as a “ surplus-value ” created by and wrongfully withheld 
from labour, and who in wages controversies are not always 
amenable to reason as understood by the official mind. 

On the whole, German towns work their economic under- 
takings both efficiently and profitably, and the public has every 
reason to be satisfied with the way in which it is served. 
Instances might be given without end of towns which owing 
to foresight and good husbandry are to-day in possession of 
valuable properties which contribute largely towards the 
general costs of administration, and cases are not rare of small 
communes which for this reason are altogether exempted from 
local taxation. 

Undoubtedly German municipalities in general work their 
"public utility" enterprises far more systematically from the 
standpoint of profit than is the case in this country. In so 
doing they are simply following the injunctions of the Govern- 
ments, which, through the supervisory authorities, are con- 
stantly urging the local authorities to make the most of these 
opportunities of raising revenue before falling back on taxation. 
"V^le, for example, the water service, when in public hands, 
is not usually regarded in England as a legitimate source of 
profit, the larger German towns levy charges which 3deld a 
very considerable contribution towards the general funds. 
Thus in 1910 62 towns with a population of 50,000 or more, 
for which returns are given in the “ Statistical Yearbook of 
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German Towns ” for 1913, reported a combined surplus, before 
charging interest and depreciation, equal to 7-7 per cent, of 
the total capital invested, and one of nearly twice this figure 
on the amount of capital as wri^ien down by all allowances 
for depreciation. • 

The larger profits derived by German ipunicipalities from 
trading undertakings can best be illustrated by the cases of 
the gas and electricity works and the tramways. In the com- 
parisons here made profits actually available for the reduction 
of local taxation or rates, after allowances for renewal and 
reserve funds, are taken ; in the case of German towns royalties 
received from private companies, where these have been allowed 
to work undertakings of the kinds named, are included in such 
profits ; and in each case losses have been deducted. The figures 
relate to groups of towns of the same size, and while the German 
figures are for the administrative year 1910 or 1910-11, the 
figures for Great Britain are for the administrative year 1911—12^ 
in the case of electricity works and tramways, and for the year 
1910— II in the case of gasworks. 

The aggregate profits on their gasworks available in 1910— ii 
for the reduction of taxation in 72 German towns with 50,000 
inhabitants or more were ;t2,653,7oo, equal to 3s. 6d. a head of 
the combined population of_ 15,139,700. In 21 towns with 
200,000 inhabitants or over the profits were equal to 3s. qd. 
a head of a combined population of 9,897,700; in 20 towns 
with from 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants they were equal to 
3s. 2d. a head of a combined population of 2,814,900 ; and in 
31 towns with a population of from 50,000 to 100,000 they were 
equal to 3s. a head of a combined population of 2,427,100. 

The '"orresponding profits made in 1911-12 by 37 towns of 
the same size in Great Britain were £446,200, equal to is. 3d. 
a head of the combined population of 7,130,100. Grouping the 
towns, it appears that in ii towns with 200,000 inhabitants or 
over (m the aggregate 4,651,600) the profits were equal to is. oM. 
a head ; in ii towns with from 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants 
(m the aggregate 1,396,400) they were equal to is. 46. a head ; 
and m 15 towns with from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants (in 
the aggregate 1,082,100) to 2s. a head. 

StMte'^^fTIoi ^ Statistisches Jahrbuch deutscher / 

S" for isisf ’ ^ ®Sures for Great Britain the " Municipal Year 
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Again, net profits, available for the reduction of taxation, 
were made on their electricity works in 1910-11 by 72 German 
towns with 50,000 inhabitants or more, having a combined 
population of 14,116,000, to |the amount of £1,817,900, equal to 
2s. 3 Jd. per inhabitant. In 26 towns with a population of 200,000 
or more the profits were equal to 2s. 8Jd. ahead of their 8,413,000 
inhabitants ; in 19 towns with a population of from 100,000 to 
200,000 they were equal to is, iijd. a head of their 3,319,000 
inhabitants ; and in 33 towns with a population of from 50,000 
to 100,000 to 9d. a head of their 2,383,500 inhabitants. 

The corresponding profits devoted to the reduction of the 
rates in 1911-12 in 100 towns in Great Britain with a population 
of 50,000 or more and having a combined population of 15,164,000 
were £173,600, equal to 2|d. per inhabitant. The profits in 19 
towns with a population of 200,000 or over (in the aggregate 
7,322,000) were equal to qd. a head ; those in 35 towns with 
from 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants (in the aggregate 4,698,000) 
were equal to i-|d. a head; and those in 46 towns with from 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants (in the aggregate 3,144,000) were 
equal to ijd. a head. 

Taking toally the profits from the tramways available for the 
relief of local burdens, the amount yielded in 1910 in 74 German 
towns with 50,000 inhabitants or over was £718,000, equal to 
lod. a head of a combined population of 15,883,300. In 22 
towns with a population of 200,000 or over (in the aggregate 
9,804,200) the profits were equal to is. 5d. a head ; in 24 towns 
with from 100,000 to 200,000 inhabitants (in the aggregate 
3,423,000) they were equal to i|d. a head ; and in 28 towns 
with from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants (in the aggregate 
2,656,100), they were equal to i|d. a head. 

The corresponding profits for the year 1911-12 in 58 towns in 
Great Britain with a population of 50,000 or over were £458,800, 
equal to gd. a head of the combined population of 12,005,000 
inhabitants. In 16 towns with a population of 200,000 or over 
(in the aggregate y,S 9 ^,ooo) the profits were is. id. a head ; 
in 23 towns with a population of from 100,000 to 200,000 (in 
the aggregate 3,252,000) they were 3|d. a head ; and in 19 towns 
with a population of from 50,000 to 100,000 (in the aggregate 
1.357-000) they were 2d. a head. 

The combined profits from these three sources in the towns 
considered were equal to 6s. yjd. a head of the population in 
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all public expenditure, but yield to each of its 2000 inhabitants 
a yearly dividend in cash. For Klingenberg owns, in addition 
to a large amount of forest and other lands, some valuable clay 
pits, the profits from which |mount to as much as £32,000 a year. 
After the costs of local government had been paid and a large 
addition had been made to the reserve fund, now £100,000, 
there remained in a recent year a gift of £20 a head for each 
freeman. Naturally Klingenberg sells its citizenship dearly. 
To be a freeman of the town it is necessary to have lived there 
for 25 years and to pay a fee of £10 in the case of natives and 
£80 in other cases. In the same way the ownership of a large 
estate together with several profitable undertakings enables the 
small East Prussian town of Seeburg to dispense with local 
taxes altogether. At Enkirch, on the Moselle, the revenue from 
the public lands relieves the inhabitants from local taxes, and 
in addition each householder receives a small holding rent free, 
with wood for fuel. A number of favoured communes in the 
Prussian provinces of Westphalia and Hanover receive from 
their forest estates revenues ranging from £2000 to £12,000 a 
year. 

It will be of interest to indicate briefly the directions in which 
municipal trading enterprise is most developed and the general 
lines upon which the larger undertakings common to the principal 
towns are conducted. 

Gas Supply. — The first experiments in gas lighting in Germany 
were made at Freiburg in 1817, and the first gasworks were 
introduced in Berlin and Hanover by English companies, -which 
still retain the right to supply part of the municipal areas. 
For a long time private enterprise kept the communes at bay, 
but the communalisation of gas undertakings has made rapid 
progress during the last thirty or forty years, and it is estimated 
that about two-thirds of all to-wn gasworks are now in public 
hands, as compared with barely one-half of the electricity works, 
in regard to which public enterprise is losing rather than gaining 
ground. The proportions are more favourable to municipal 
enterprise in the large towns. 

Nevertheless, the domestic use of gas is far from general 
even in the large towns ; oil is still largely used as an illuminant, 
though the increasing use of automatic meters introduces 
gas more and more into working-class households. It is esti- 
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mated, however, that half the population of Germany lives in 
communes whose principal illuminant is gas, and that 50 per 
cent, of the total production of gas is supplied to private 
individuals. With a view to mor^ successful competition with 
electricity lower rates are invarial^y charged for gas used for 
motive power, and most towns have an elaborate system of 
discounts, devised for the encouragement of large consumers. 
The municipality of Berlin goes so far as to instruct scholars 
in the elementary schools in their final years in the use of gas 
for cooking and heating purposes. Thanks to their monopolist 
position and to the high price charged, the municipal gasworks 
are generally able to show high profits. 

A recent innovation in gas engineering which seems destined 
to have an important future is the supply of gas to large areas 
from central works. Many of the larger towns have for a long 
time supplied adjacent communes and rural districts. The 
largest of the central gasworks belong, however, to a company in 
Silesia which supplies 13 communes with a population of 180,000 
by means of 63 miles of main pipes. The municipal gasworks 
of Berlin supply gas to some 30 communes, large and small, 
within a ra^us of many miles ; Chemnitz supplies ii other 
communes, Meissen 12, Liibeck seven, and many towns supply 
from four to six neighbouring areas. 

The special development of this method of central distri- 
bution from which the greatest results are expected is the utilisa- 
tion of coke-oven gas, which hitherto has to a large extent been 
wasted. It has been estimated that more gas is wasted at the 
collieries of Westphalia than is used both for industrial and 
domestic purposes in the entire province. Several of the West- 
phalian collieries already supply gas to many adjacent towns, 
some of which, like Essen and Bochum, have either sold their 
gasworks to the contracting companies or have agreed not to 
extend their production. At present the competition of the 
colliery companies is confined within a narrow radius of the 
base of operations, and towns situated at a large distance from 
the coal measures are not yet threatened by this new com- 
petition, but the volume of coke-oven gas available is so 
enormous and it can be sold at so low a price that its ultimate 
distribution over wide areas would appear to be only a matter 
of time. 
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Electric Light and Power Works. — The relation of the 
communes to electrical enterprise has undergone a great change 
during recent years. Having made the mistake of allowing 
private capital to capture t^e gas supply in the first instance, 
with the result in many cases that public ownership and control 
could be acquired only at great sacrifice, the communes early 
took steps to reserve to themselves the right to supply electric 
current within their areas. There were noted exceptions, however, 
and Berlin amongst other towns held back a long time and 
granted concessions to companies in virtue of which these were 
allowed to serve specified areas in return for royalties taking 
the form of a share of the gross receipts or profits. The largest 
of these undertakings is the Berlin Electricity Works, which in 
a recent year paid the city royalties to the amount of ,^195,000, 
while returning its shareholders a dividend of 12 per cent. The 
agreement is that the municipality shall receive half the net 
profit in so far as the latter exceeds a dividend of 6 per cent, on 
a capital of £1,000,000, and 4 per cent, on a capital beyond that 
sum, with 10 per cent, of the gross receipts from the supply of 
light and power in Berlin. Essen has an agreement with a large 
central power company under which it receives 5 per cent, of the 
gross receipts and a share of the profits, and Stettin, Schoneberg 
and other towns have also concluded agreements with con- 
cessionary companies on the same lines. 

The possession of these works is the more important for the 
towns, since electricity has captured the tramways entirely, 
insomuch that horse tramways are only to be found in the 
most backward of small towns. It is estimated that from 40 
to 60 per cent, of the current produced is used for traction. 
Another direction in which electricity has made great strides 
is in its application to industrial purposes. In some towns as 
much as 50 per cent, of the current produced is sold for motive 
power, and in towns dependent upon small and house industries 
new life has been given to threatened trades by the provision 
of current at a cheap rate. 

As yet electric lighting is rare in small dwellings, but in order 
to tap this source of revenue some towns have an arrangement 
whereby for a fixed yearly sum the unlimited use of one or more 
lights (as may be agreed on) is allowed. As Germany lives on 
the flat system and as the dwellings of the working and lower 
middle classes seldom contain more than three rooms, a 
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small installation suffices and the subscription system works 
well. 

The modern tendency is in favour of large overland or central 
stations owned and worked exclusively by unions of communes 
or jointly by communes and promoting companies, these latter 
being, as a rule, offshoots of one of the great electrical corpora- 
tions. The first overland station was instituted in 1891, when 
power was conveyed from the Neckar to Frankfort-on-Main, 
a distance of 109 miles," for the purpose of an electrical exhi- 
bition then being held there. Now a large part of the country 
is served by central works, the number of which in 1911 
was nearly a hundred, all but four or five established within 
the last fifteen years. As a rule the communes are financially 
interested in the central works from which they obtain their 
supply of current, and in many cases their influence pre- 
dominates. The Westphalian town of Bielefeld supplies 35 rural 
communes, under agreement, with electric current in bulk, and 
the local authorities lay down all cables and distribute to the 
inhabitants within their areas. 

One of the largest “ mixed ” or joint undertakings is the 
Rhenish Westphalian electricity works at Essen, which supply 
more than 50 communes, covering an area of no less than 2300 
square miles, with current for lighting and power for general 
purposes. Behind this great undertaking, whose capital is 
three million pounds, are some of the foremost industrialists 
of Western Germany, and it works hand in hand with several 
of the large colliery companies under an agreement by which 
it buys their superfluous current and supplies them with current 
when required. The company is able to supply current so 
cheaply that many of the communes have either sold to it their 
electricity and gas works or keep them as reserves. A number 
of tramway systems likewise obtain their power from this source. 
Nearly one-half of the shares are held by the communes concerned 
and the local authorities are represented on the board of directors 
and by means of committees. 

Several of the great central electrical works belong to a still 
larger extent to the communes which they mainly serve. Thus 
the “ Mark ” Communal Electricity Works of Hagen, in West- 
phalia, are almost entirely owned by eleven towns and rural 
districts, , whose holdings in the undertaking vary from £ 37 ^^ 
to £40.500 in the case of Hagen. Similarly the “ Westfalen ” 
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Communal Electrical Company of Bochum is owned for the most 
part by thirty communes. Central works on a joint basis are 
also common in the South. . Thus the municipality of Munich 
is interested to the extent of 51 per cent, of the capital^ — so as 
to give it a balance of influence — in a company which has been 
formed for the supply of electric current to the town and neigh- 
bourhood by the use of water obtained from a stream in the 
Bavarian Alps, while the rest of the capital is in the hands of a 
group of banks, firms, and individuals. 

While the Governments of Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse have 
encouraged the formation of mixed undertakings, other Govern- 
ments, like that of Saxony, are of opinion that the towns are 
disposing of their electrical works too readily, and the Saxon 
Minister of the Interior has instructed the State supervisory 
authorities to use all their influence to persuade local authorities 
to keep this branch of enterprise in their own hands. Certainly 
the belief is widely held that the great electrical companies 
already possess far more power than is good for the public 
interest, and that the safest form of combination for the establish- 
ment and working of these large overland power stations is that 
which restricts membership to the communal and other local 
government authorities interested as consumers. 

Water Supply. — \^Tiere water for domestic use is not ob- 
tained from house wells, which in towns no longer serve even 
as an important auxiliary source of supply, the local authority 
is almost invariably responsible for the water service. Water- 
works seldom offer great attraction as an investment ; for not 
only is the expenditure involved as a rule very heavy, and the 
financial return seldom large and not always certain, but the 
risks involved, owing to the relation of water supply to public 
health, are apt to deter private capital from disputing this 
field of enterprise with the communes. There are, however, 
notable exceptions to the rule. Some of the large communes 
around Berlin obtain their water from a powerful company 
which bought from the Government for a mere song the right 
to drain the Grunewald district abutting on the river Havel. 
Most of the contracts bind the local authorities to the company 
for fifty years and several run until the year 2000. Neukdlln 
(Rixdorf), one of these suburbs, with a population of 237,000, 
rather than face the cost of constructing works of its own, has 
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renewed its contract with the company until 1997. The company 
has a capital of one and a half naillion pounds and it is able to 
pay dividends of from 14 to 17 per, cent. Berlin itself received 
its first water supply from an Engl&h company, which obtained 
a monopoly from the Government in the middle of last century, 
and had to be bought out at a high price when it no longer kept 
pace with the growth of the city. The water supply is now 
entirely in municipal han^. 

The rivers and lakes are an important source of supply for 
the towns situated on the North German plain generally. On 
the other hand, many towns in the hilly districts of West, Central, 
and South Germany obtain their water from large reservoirs 
formed by barrages thrown across narrow valleys, whereby 
the double purpose of water supply and motive power can be 
served simultaneously. Thus the Ruhr Valley Water Board 
obtains water from eleven barrages, and supplies a number of 
communes. Not infrequently the rural communes join for the 
construction of large waterworks ; and in one part of Saxony 
as many as 85 small communes own a joint undertaking. In 
Prussia small communes with limited resources are helped in 
their water schemes by the Circle Governments, which sometimes 
make grants-in-aid and for a few years pay the interest upon the 
capital expended, while the -grouping of rural communes for 
the construction of waterworks is common. 

In Wurtemberg the Government both advises local authori- 
ties and helps them financially. A noteworthy instance of the 
reinforcement of local by State action occurred at Stuttgart 
in 1910. For some years the water supply of this town had been 
inadequate, and as the municipality was unable to carry out a 
favourite project of its own the Government made an inde- 
pendent examination of other sites, and having found a suit- 
able supply secured the rights over 1300 acres of gathering 
ground and announced that with or without co-operation of 
Stuttgart it intended to carry out a large water scheme for that 
town and a number of others at a cost of over three-quarters 
of a million pounds. When finished the works will either be 
bought by the communes affected or the State will retain them 
and charge interest on the outlay ; in neither case will the State 
seek to make a profit. 

Water dues or rates in German towns are usually levied 
either according to the quantity of water which passes through 
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the meter, or the rental value of the entire house or of the separate 
dwellings it contains. Where the charge is based on the rent 
it usually forms a percentage, e.g., 2 and 3 per cent., according 
as the house is a small or a ;Jarge one, with in some cases a re- 
duction for business premises. Thus at Karlsruhe the charge 
is 2s. 6d. for every £5 of rent, representing a rate of 2J per cent. 
Elsewhere the charge is per tap, e.g., 5s. as at Freiburg. Another 
method is to charge for each room in the house or the separate 
tenements respectively, independently of the rental value, 
the charge being differentiated according to the character of the 
premises, and a cruder method is to charge according to the 
superficial area of the rooms, regard being had here likewise 
to the type of house. Some towns, however, only supply by 
meter. If the rate is levied on the entire house in one sum the 
owner pays it in the first instance and divides it amongst the 
tenants, with or without an addition ; if it is levied on the separate 
dwellings the tenants pay direct, though working-class dwellings 
are often let at a rent which includes the charge. Tenants in 
general object to this collective arrangement, inasmuch as it 
enables a landlord to restrict the use of water unduly, and to 
charge more than he actually pays. Frankfort-on-Main, Cassel, 
and other towns supply water for domestic purposes free to 
small dwellings rented up to £12 los. a year, and in a large 
number of towns such dwellings are supplied at a reduced rate. 

Tramways and Transport. — ^The provision of transport 
facihties is regarded by the modem German town as belonging 
exclusively to its province. Many of the tramways constructed 
in the tertiary era of street traction were private undertakings, 
and some of these had to be bought at great cost — as at Cologne, 
Diisseldorf, and Frankfort-on-Main — ^before they could be 
electrified under communal management. The first municipal 
tramway undertaking was that of Diisseldorf, dating from 1892. 
Between that year and 1900 many other towns either bought 
up existing companies or built their own tramways, and to-day 
pubhc enterprise holds the field. 

Germany may be said to have gone over from horse to electric 
traction almost at a step, without passing through the inter- 
vening stage of steam. The first electric tramway to be con- 
structed in Germany was that at Halle* dating from 1894. 
In that year the total length of electric line in Germany was 
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64 miles ; in 1911 it was 2700 miles. The largest of the 
municipal tramway systems are now those of Dresden with a 
length of 72 miles, Munich 58 miles, Frankfort-on-Main 53 
miles, Cologne 50 miles, Diisseldc^-f 47 miles, Nuremberg 24 
mhes, and Chemnitz 23 miles. 

On the whole the towns which own and work tramway systems 
have laid more stress upon the provision of ample and efficient 
transport services than upon securing large profits. The fares 
are, as a rule, moderate and cause little complaint. There are 
two systems of rates ; the uniform fare and the zone or sectional 
system. In Berlin, Bremen, and Leipzig a fare of 10 pfennige 
(i|d.) is charged for any distance, while Diisseldorf, Frankfort- 
on-Main, Mannheim, and Freiburg-in-Baden have tried and 
abandoned this system. The sectional system is now almost 
general. The minimum charge is ijd. for about 2|- miles, rising 
by about |d. a mile to a maximum which seldom exceeds 2|d. 
even when the lines run far out into the suburbs. Cheap work- 
men’s and scholars’ season tickets (either weekly or monthly) 
are common, and less cheap season tickets for the public generally 
are issued in some towns. As a rule, workmen’s tickets cost 
6d. a week for two journeys a day, but are only available during 
the early hours and in the evening, and sometimes by special 
cars. Single-decked cars are Tjuiversal in Germany ; apart from 
the German objection to the cumbrous double-decked cars, from 
the standpoint of appearance, the smaller cars are found to 
facilitate a quicker service and to entail less cost in the wear 
and tear of track. 

In Berlin, urban and suburban traffic is divided between the 
street tramways, undergroxmd and elevated railways in private 
hands, and the State Metropolitan and Circular Railways. Berlin 
is singularly well governed, but in the application to trading 
enterprises of the principle of municipalisation it has so far lagged 
behind, true to the individualistic traditions which its rulers im- 
bibed from a now obsolete form of political Liberalism. The 
error of the old policy of abstention is frankly acknowledged by 
the municipality, however, and for some years energetic measures 
have been taken with a view to repairing the mischief which that 
policy brought in its train. 

In no department of municipal government has the mistake 
of handing over valuable public monopolies to private capitalists 
inflicted such harm on the community as in that of transport. 
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Until several years ago the city of Berlin did not own a single 
mile of tramways, though the municipal area was intersected 
in every direction by tramways, the owners of which have made 
enormous profits. Unfortui^ately for the city’s finances also, 
a large part of the in-and-out traffic between the city and the 
suburbs, and even of the urban traffic, falls to the State Metro- 
politan and Circular Railways. No fewer than 156,000,000 local 
passengers are carried by these railways, which the Government 
was shrewd enough to get hold of more than thirty years ago, 
while the city fathers slept. Now, however, a new spirit has 
come over the City Council and Executive. Municipal enterprise 
is no longer taboo ; two tramway lines have afieady been built 
by the city, there are more to follow, and it is now engaged in 
constructing two underground railways, following the streets from 
north to south and from north-west to south-east respectively, 
at an estimated cost of some seven million pounds. Both the 
prosperity of the companies and its own success in transport 
enterprise justify the city in adopting a bold forward policy. 

While, however, Berlin has in the* past left the construction 
and working of tramways and railways to companies, it has 
made its consent to the use of the streets dependent upon the 
payment of rents or royalties, an arrangement which secures 
to the city a substantial yearly revenue. These royalties are, 
of course, independent of the local taxes which transport com- 
panies have to pay like other companies and private individuals, 
viz., income-tax, trade or occupation tax, land and building 
tax, etc., which correspond to local rates in England. Thus 
in the year 1912-13 the receipts of the municipality of Berlin 
from nine tramway, overhead and underground railway, and 
omnibus companies in taxes, royalties, and shares in profits 
(exclusive of all payments on account of street and track main- 
tenance) were £246,356, equal to nearly 2s. 6d. a head of the 
entire population. 

Not only so, but the municipality has inserted in all agree- 
ments a clause reserving to it the right of purchase. Such a 
clause was in the agreement under which the powerful Greater 
Berhn Tramway Company, which carries over 80 per cent, of 
the tramway traffic of Berlin, has hitherto worked. That agree- 
ment secured to the company a municipal concession until 
1919, when the undertaking was to pass into the hands of the 
municipality. The city’s expectations were, however, thwarted 
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in a way which to English minds will appear incomprehensible. 
Under the Prussian Local (Light) Railway Act the consent of 
the Government is first necessary to the construction of 
tramways, and it is possible for -(his permission to be given 
without the assent and against the will of the local 
authorities. It is even possible for the Government to override 
agreements concluded between transport companies and the 
local authorities by granting concessions over the heads of the 
mayor, executive, and to^ council. This is what happened in 
Berlin. While its agreement had still some years to run the 
tramway company went to the Government with a request for 
the prolongation of the requisite State assent until 1949, and 
without commimicating with the municipal authority the 
Government granted it. Naturally the city was not disposed to 
accept this rebuff humbly, and had not a compromise been pro- 
posed the matter would in due time have been fought to the 
bitter end in the law courts. This compromise secured to the 
company a continuation of its virtual monopoly of the streets, 
yet on terms favourable to the city. 

A glance at the main provisions of the document will show 
how tightly a German municipality controls private enterprises 
of this kind. The agreement will have force until December 31, 
1939. Under it the company renounces the State conces- 
sion obtained for the ten years 1939 to 1949, undertakes not 
to apply to the Government for the extension of the present 
sanction, and agrees to pay to the municipality a lump sum of 
£1,150,000 by way of solatium and of consideration for the new 
permit. The company agrees to bear the cost of all street works 
which become necessary owing to its undertaking and of all 
alterations, renewals, etc., caused by the same, also of paving 
for a distance of one foot on either side of each rail. Further, 
it agrees to contribute towards the cost of certain street exten- 
sions and improvements carried out or to be carried out by the 
city. All services and fares, all the general conditions of traffic 
(in so far as they are not regulated by the police authority), such 
as the type of car, provisions for lighting, warming, etc., are 
subject to the approval of the municipality. There will as 
hitherto be a uniform fare of 10 pfennige or i|d. for any distance, 
but this rate may be revised on the requisition of either party 
to the agreement at intervals of ten years, and from January i, 
1920^ the company may be allowed to charge 15 pfennige (i|d.) 
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for distances longer than 5 kilometres (about 3 miles) and 20 
pfennige (2|d.) for distances exceeding 6J miles. (At present 
it is possible to travel 12 miles for i Jd.) The company undertakes 
to issue cheap .season, scholars’, and workmen ’s tickets on such 
lines as may be prescribed by the municipal authority. It also 
undertakes if required to carry the street and house refuse of 
the city by night in return for a “ moderate payment,” and to 
transport corpses to the cemetery if the city should in future 
act as undertaker, as many German towns already do. In the 
interest of convenience of traffic the company is required to 
connect up with other lines and within limits to allow to the 
latter running powers. The company can only increase its 
capital with the consent of the municipahty. 

In return for permission to use the streets the company must 
pay to the city 8 per cent, of the gross receipts (increasing to 
10 per cent, if and when fares are raised beyond the uniform 
i|d.) in respect of all lines upon streets for whose maintenance 
the city is responsible. In addition, whenever the divisible 
profits exceed 12 per cent, of a share capital of ;fi,i43,75o and 
6 per cent, of the remaining capital, the company must pay to 
the city one-half of the excess, and when the profits exceed 
10 per cent, of the entire capital the city takes two-thirds of 
the excess. The city reserves the. right to take over the entire 
undertaking on January i of the years 1920, 1930, 1935, and 
1940, by giving the prescribed notice to that effect, the price 
being fixed at 25 times the average dividend distributed to 
the shareholders out of ordinary profits during the preceding 
seven years, excluding the year of maximum and that of mini- 
mum profits. If the share capital has been increased the dividend 
upon the old and new capital will be averaged separately. 
There is the proviso, however, that if the right of purchase should 
be exercised on January i, 1920, the price shall be in no case less 
than 200 per cent, or more than 250 per cent, of the share capital. 
On the other hand, if the city does not decide to take over the 
undertaking until January i, 1940, it may then acquire the 
permanent way and appurtenances, the land and buildings 
belonging to the tramways, and the rolhng stock, either at their 
book value (less 40 per cent, in the case of the permanent way) 
or on a valuation. 

As with the tramway so with the other transport companies 
of Berlin — ^permission is given to use the streets, but a fair con- 
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sideration is exacted for the privilege. Thus under its agree- 
ment with the city, running until 1987, the Elevated and Under- 
ground Railway Company has to pay to the municipal treasury 
by way of royalties for way-leaves, etc., 2 per cent, of its gross 
revenue up to £^ 0 , 000 , per cent, on a gross revenue of from 
£^ 0,000 to £ 56 , 250 , 2 J per cent, on from £56.250 to £62,500, and 
i per cent, extra for every additional £6350 of revenue, while in 
the event of its net profits exceeding in any year 6 per cent, .of 
the share capital half of the excess goes to the city. The agree- 
ment gives to the city the right to buy the undertaking as at 
November 5, X927, and thereafter at intervals of ten years, and 
binds the company not to increase its fares for ten years if wages 
have not advanced by at least 15 per cent, during that period. 
The agreements under which concessions have been granted to 
other transport companies follow the same lines. 

Two aspects of the local transport problem which are receiv- 
ing attention to-day in all the great centres of population are 
the increase of facilities for reaching the suburban districts and 
the provision of inter-urban tramways. The old idea of the 
tramway as merely a cheap and expeditious means of travelling 
from one part of a town to another has been abandoned owing 
to the spread of population outward, the growing tendency to 
incorporate rural subtubs, the removal of industrial works to 
the open country, and the extension by the larger towns of 
their land-purchase schemes to extra-communal areas, suitable 
for development as building land. The extent of the in-and-out 
traffic which has to be carried by the Berlin transport systems 
may be judged from the fact that over 100,000 persons travel 
to and fro between the city and the suburbs every day. Hence 
the old street tramway has in many places grown into a large 
system of lines stretching out into the country in all directions, 
and tendencies point to further developments on the same lines. 

On the other hand, the ordinary railways, with their limited 
services and higher fares, have proved insufficient for the needs 
of populous districts where town joins on to town almost with- 
out intermission. This need for quicker means of continuous 
communication between adjacent towns has led to the formation 
in the industrial districts of West Germany of multi-communal 
companies for the joint construction and working of tramways 
and light railways serving wide areas. Such are the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Railway Company of Dusseldorf and the Upper 
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Rhenish Railway Company of Mannheim. In some cases the 
Circle Diets have stepped in and constructed and worked tram- 
ways intended to carry inter-urban traffic. Not infrequently 
enterprises of the kind are opposed by the State, which, as the 
owner of the railways, is jealous of competition and regards 
with disfavour every extension of the inter-urban tramway 
system. For a long time some of the largest towns of Rhine- 
land- Westphalia, from Dusseldorf to Dortmund, have vainly 
endeavoured to obtain consent to the construction of a series 
of lines intended to connect these two towns and to bring them 
into communication with the intervening industrial centres. 
The railway legislation of Prussia (July 28, 1892) does indeed 
leave to communes, other local government bodies, and corpor- 
ations the construction of what are called “ small ” or light 
railways, to which class of lines tramways belong, but State 
sanction is necessary even to the building of a tramway by a 
commune though it be restricted to its own streets, and herein 
lies the Government’s power to obstruct local enterprise. The 
same thing has happened in Saxony for the same reason. There 
likewise, the State, in general, leaves the building and working 
of tramways to the towns, yet, in order to protect the State 
railways from competition, it has constructed several local 
lines near Dresden, then leasing them to the municipal 
authority. 

Should the Diisseldorf-Dortmund project be approved it is 
intended that there shall be thirty stations, passengers being 
carried in two classes of carriages by a ten-minute service, and 
a speed of between 30 and 40 miles an hour is promised. The 
scheme is expected to cost five million pounds, but most of the 
towns affected have already undertaken to subscribe their 
proportionate shares of the necessary capital. 

For the purpose of securing efficient transport facilities for 
their populations and of obtaining a controlling influence, 
some of the large municipalities have acquired a share-interest 
in the local light railway systems worked by companies. Dussel- 
dorf owns shares in the Rhenish Railway Company to the value 
of £307,500 (out of a total capital of £500,000) and has invested 
£640,000 in tramway undertakings of all kinds ; nearly all the 
shares of the Barmen Bergbahn Actiengesellschaft are held by 
the municipality of Barmen ; the city of Liibeck has invested 
£25,000 in a company formed for the construction and working 
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of a light railway from that place to some of the Baltic Sea 
bathing resorts ; Cologne has invested £905,000 in tramways 
and Dortmund £436,000. 

Isolated experiments in railless electric traction have been 
made, as in Munich and Miilhausen-in-Alsace, but as yet without 
decided success. A short time ago a municipal omnibus service 
was instituted at Neukolln, near Berlin, but as soon as the tram- 
way company undertook to extend its lines the town sold out. 
Many towns, however, 'maintain regular suburban omnibus 
services, and a far larger number subsidise private undertakings 
of the kind. 

Docks and Quays. — The German idea that towns should 
be managed like business concerns has caused municipal author- 
ities to devote great attention and expenditure to the develop- 
ment of their water communications. Towns that do not lie 
upon a river are ambitious to connect themselves with one by 
means of a canal ; if so situated, they seek communication with 
the sea. Hence such towns are prepared to spend enormous 
sums and to pledge their resources and credit for decades in the 
development of natural and artificial waterways and the con- 
struction and improvement of their dock facilities. Cologne, 
Dusseldorf, Duisburg-Ruhrort, Mannheim, Ludwigshafen, and 
Strassburg on the Rhine, Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Dresden 
on the Elbe, Bremen on the Weser, Breslau and Stettin on the 
Oder, with Berlin linked to that river by its tributary the Spree, 
are examples of towns which have shown a keen appreciation 
of the importance of water communications and have invested 
money freely in the provision of large and weU-equipped docks, 
provided with all necessary warehouses. Emden, at the mouth 
of the Ems, largely owes its remarkable growth to the far- 
sighted policy of the municipality which saw in the completion 
of the Dortmund and Ems canal the opportunity for converting 
Emden into a great North Sea port. 

An inquiry made by the Central Office of the German Municipal 
Congress relating to the measures adopted by 113 towns for the 
furtherance of trade and industry ehcited the fact that 27 of 
these towns had constructed docks equipped with extensive 
quays, warehouses, railways, electric cranes, and all other 
necessary auxiliaries. The inland towns which had done most 
to develop their river advantages and traffic were Mannheim, 
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Breslau, Dortmund, Karlsruhe, Frankfort-on-Main, Offenbach, 
Bamberg, Wurzburg, and Worms. 

Often the construction of docks has been part of a great 
scheme of industrial development. Mannheim, Bremen, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Emden, and many other towns have purchased 
large areas of land adjacent to their docks and by selling it on 
easy terms have attracted new industries and trades. The inquiry 
made by the Central Office of the Municipal Congress showed 
that nearly half of the 113 municipal authorities questioned 
had acquired land for industrial purposes and had systematically 
offered it to capitalists on advantageous conditions, and that in 
many cases their land was in communication with the municipal 
docks. It appeared that in one case the town sold land at half 
the cost price solely with a view to attracting new industries, 
while in others mortgages on the land sold were accepted at a 
low rate of interest. 

In many river ports it is the duty of the Municipal Harbour 
Board, besides administering the general traffic of the docks 
and warehouses, to promote the sale of town land for industrial 
purposes. Mannheim’s land business is so large, however, that 
it has set up a special office for this purpose. The methods 
followed are just those which any wide-awake business man 
desirous of extending his connections would be likely to adopt 
— free advertising in likely publications, prompt replies to 
advertisers who are in search for sites, and judicious feelers 
wherever there seems a chance of success. So well has Mann- 
heim i^ed its natural and created advantages that a new town 
has arisen on the area bought by the mimicipality and sold 
again for factories, warehouses, and undertakings of many other 
kinds. 

Berlin itself, though situated so far inland, has of late years 
expended large sums in dock enterprise. Thanks to the develop- 
ment of the rivers and canals Berlin has long been in direct 
water communication with Hamburg by the Havel and the 
Elbe, with Magdeburg by the Plauen canal, with Breslau by 
the Spree and Oder, and with Stettin by the Finow canal and 
a deep water canal now being completed. In order to make the 
fullest use possible of its water facilities the municipality has 
just constructed, at a cost of £870,000, on the right bank of the 
Spree, several miles from the centre of the city, a large dock 
known as the East Dock, with a wharfage front of 1500 yards 
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and an area of over 20 acres, and it is about to construct a much 
larger West Dock on the Spandau Canal at a cost of nearly two 
million pounds, one-third of which will be spent in the purchase 
of land. The Berlin Chamber of Commerce and the Corporation 
of the Merchant Elders have shown their faith in the first of 
these projects by guaranteeing a minimum annual revenue. 

Furtherance OF Trade and Industry, — While trade and 
industry in general are assisted by measures of a large kind, 
the claims of the smiMx entrepreneurs and the handicrafts are 
not overlooked. Many municipalities supply electric current 
at a cheap rate to small workshops and to home workers, and 
in some old centres of the textile trades the transition to the 
factory system has in consequence been retarded. Instances 
of public action of the kind are Pforzheim, the seat of the gold 
and silver trade, where the town has for this purpose constructed 
at a cost of £80,000 a central station worked by water power 
obtained from a neighbouring stream ; Elberfeld, where electric 
power is supplied to the home weavers ; and Solingen, the seat 
of the cutlery industry. The commune of St. Johann-Saarbriicken, 
in the Saar colliery district, supplies small artisans both with 
gas engines and electric motors, and in some cases advances 
money to a maximum of £300, repayable within five years, for the 
equipment of workshops with machinery. Many communes of the 
Rhineland have assisted small industries by taking shares in the 
establishment of a co-operative society for the supply to handi- 
craftsmen and others on favourable terms of tools, machinery, 
and materials. Similarly the Saxon town of Elstei'berg recently 
gave a site worth £1250 free to a company to enable it to intro- 
duce a new industry. The small industry is assisted less directly 
yet no less surely by institutions formed for the purpose of 
bringing the handicraftsmen into contact with progressive ideas. 
An institution of the kind is the newly formed Institute for the 
Advancement of Industry created at a cost of £30,000 by the 
city of Cologne, assisted by the Rhine Province, the State, and 
several Chambers of Commerce. Under one roof are found a 
technical college for young men and apprentices, training work- 
shops, exhibition halls, testing rooms for machinery and materials, 
an advice and information bureau, a hbrary, etc. 

Ail these efforts are voluntary, and the communes are able 
to extend them at will. There is little, indeed, that German 
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towns cannot do in this direction, and the fear of transgressing 
their powers never seems to trouble the authorities responsible 
for their government and welfare. Their principal statutory 
obligations towards trade and industry are those imposed upon 
them by the Imperial laws which make the communes respon- 
sible for the establishment of and maintenance of courts of in- 
dustry and of commerce for the adjustment of civil disputes 
of certain kinds. 

Public Abattoirs, Market Halls, and Food Supply. — 
The duties of the municipal authorities in relation to the food 
supply do not, as a rule, include its control and inspection with 
a view to the prevention of adulteration and the prqtection 
of health, for this is a function of the police authority. The 
principal exception is meat. There are now few German towns 
of any importance which do not own abattoirs, often with 
stockyards attached. The local authorities are empowered, 
by the adoption of by-laws to that effect, to require butchers 
to use the public abattoirs and to prohibit the slaughtering in 
any other place of animals intended for human food. There 
are now in Germany about 1000 public abattoirs, 100 connected 
with stockyards, and only about 50 are still in the hands of 
Butchers’ Guilds or private persons. Before the meat is allowed 
to enter the market' it must be passed by official inspectors. 
Although the public abattoirs are primarily established in the 
interest of the public health and convenience, they are managed 
on business principles. The Prussian Abattoir Law of 1868 
empowered the local authorities to charge for their use such fees 
as would cover the costs of maintenance and also of inspection, 
but in order to prevent the abattoirs from being regarded too 
much from the profit standpoint, which would have led to the 
indirect taxation of important articles of food, the interest on 
capital clrargeable was limited to a maximum of 6 per cent., 
viz., 5 per cent, as interest and i per cent, for amortisation. The 
Communal Taxation Act of 1893 increased this rate to 8 per 
cent., and authorised the communes to levy higher charges on 
meat imported into the town and hence liable to inspection, 
imless it has already been inspected by official veterinaries, in 
which case it may be sold without passing through the abattoir. 

The regulation of the open weekly markets for the sale of 
cotmtry produce, which are still very common in German towns 
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even of large size, is a police function, exercised by the mayor, 
however, where he is appointed the State commissary for police 
purposes. On the other hand, where a town provides closed 
market halls their control remains in its own hands. These 
halls are found in most large towns, and are used principally 
for the sale of vegetables, fruit, farm produce, meat and fish — 
in general, for all perishable food stuffs of which daily supplies 
come to the town. Berlin has built fifteen of such halls, in 
addition to two large central wholesale markets, but several 
have been disused owing to the movement of population from the 
inner districts to the periphery and the suburbs. Some towns 
have added to their market halls large ice works for the supply 
office for their^own*purposes and to the public. 

Stringent control is exercised by the municipal and police 
authorities, acting in conjunction, over the food stuffs offered 
for sale and the conditions under which they are sold. Many 
towns have their own chemical laboratories for the analysis of 
food stuffs, and their use by retailers and the public is encouraged 
in every way. Stringent regulations often apply to shops and 
other places of sale, and particularly to the sale of meat, milk, 
and bread. In Munich the regulations go so far as to prohibit 
the open sale of milk in the streets, or even in house entrances or 
courtyards. 

In some States the price of bread is still regulated by the 
local authorities, and the prices fixed have to be displayed by 
all retailers. Nor are these authorities slow to use their influence 
in breaking down food monopolies when the public is being 
unfairly treated. Where, in 1910, the abolition of the octroi 
duties on meat (as provided for by the Imperial Customs Tariff 
Law of 1902) was not followed by a reduction in prices the town 
councils promptly called the butchers to account, and by estab- 
lishing public meat markets or threatening to do so secured 
the result desired. Many towns have by-laws requiring butchers 
and other meat sellers to display in their windows or before their 
shops the prices of ail kinds of meat, and at Stuttgart and else- 
where the prices of meat, imiform for the whole town, are fixed 
once a month by a joint committee representing the town council 
and the Butchers’ Guild. 

Until recent years the only important direction in which 
the commimes directly engaged in food enterprises was in relation 
to milk and other farm produce. The supply of pure milk takes 
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a foremost place amongst the measures by which the excessive 
mortality amongst infants is being combated in Germany, and 
many towns produce milk on their own farms and sell it at 
public depots. The whole of the milk supplied to the mothers 
who frequent the nine infant dispensaries of Berlin is produced 
at the dairies on the municipal irrigation farms and after being 
sterilised is distributed from 70 centres (usually schools) scattered 
throughout the city, and the produce of the same farms is also 
supplied to the city’s sanatoria, orphanages, houses of correction, 
and to persons in receipt of outdoor relief. Dortmund has a 
municipal model dairy, with baths for the hinds and milkers, 
where milk is produced for the public hospitals. Bielefeld sub- 
sidises a co-operative dairy company and provides it with five 
kiosks for the sale of milk. From the depot milk is supplied in 
carts to the working-class districts of the town. Some of the co- 
operative societies and labour organisations share with the 
town in the cost. Mannheim has a municipal central milk 
depot which obtains its supplies from co-operative dairies. 

Other towns, like Leipzig, Magdeburg, and Ulm, carry on 
dairy farming and stockbreeding on a commercial basis. Several 
years ago the town council of Stuttgart seriously debated the 
question whether the municipality should take up the retail 
sale of milk and cut out the middleman altogether, and it was 
only after the proposals made to this end had been examined 
by experts that it was decided to refrain from such action and, 
instead, to encourage the formation of co-operative associations 
of consumers for the purchase of milk direct from the pro- 
ducers. 

The large administrative powers enjoyed by German municipal 
authorities and the fact that these powers are exercised by per- 
manent officials who are independent of interests, and under no 
necessity to resort to vote-catching devices, make it possible 
for towns to embark at any time upon such new enterprises as 
circumstances may seem to call for. Hence the exceptional 
dearth of meat which occurred in Germany in 1911 and 1912, 
leading to prices which often placed this article beyond the 
resources of the working classes, caused many local authorities 
all over the country to engage directly in the business of food 
supply. Herein they were encouraged by the Governments, 
which (as in Prussia) urged them to “ take steps to induce 
butchers to sell meat at reasonable prices, or failing this to set 
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up their own meat depots, to obtain supplies of cheap fish and 
sell them in public markets, and to ensure regular and abundant 
supplies of vegetables and other food stuffs, so that the daily 
food outlay of the working classes might be reduced.” 

Over two hundred towns in all parts of the country concluded 
contracts for the supply of foreign meat, and either sold it 
direct to the public or arranged for its sale by butchers at 
agreed prices. The municipal authority of Berlin sold foreign 
meat in the latter way to the amount of £ 375 ^ 00 . Although 
it was possible to sell the meat from 20 to 30 per cent, cheaper 
tba-n fresh meat, most towns worked with a profit and few made 
a loss. Some towns went still further. The municipality of 
Offenbach-on-Main, for the time being under Socialist influence, 
went systematically into the meat business, opened shops, and 
set up a sausage manufactory ; other towns began pig fattening 
and rabbit breeding on a large scale, or, by grants or loans, 
assisted co-operative societies and private individuals to do so, 
binding them to supply for local consumption a given amount 
of produce annually. Other towns concluded with Chambers of 
Agriculture and other farmers’ organisations contracts for the 
supply of definite quantities of meat at fixed times. In many 
towns the mere threat of such municipal competition induced 
the butchers to moderate their demands. 

A stiU larger number of town councils further relieved the 
shortness of the meat supply at that time by purchasing sea 
fish and selling it as nearly as possible at cost price. In most 
places the fish was sold direct to the public, and the popularity 
of fish as an article of diet was increased in many towns by 
classes for instruction in fish cookery arranged by the same 
authorities. Almost as common was the sale at public depots 
of potatoes and vegetables at cost price. The municipality of 
Barmen began the cultivation of vegetables on a commercial 
basis on an area of six acres of town land. 

Although these municipal experiments in food purveying 
have continued since, sufficient experience has not yet been 
gained to prove the permanent utility of public action of the 
kind. It has been established, however, that the towns are able 
to carry on undertakings of the kind described without loss 
and with undoubted advantage to large sections of the population. 
Many of the arrangements devised to meet a temporary emer- 
gency have now been placed on a permanent basis, and it is 
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probable that German towns will in no distant future add to 
their other enterprises practical measures for making certain 
branches of the food supply independent of the interest and 
convenience of private traders. 

Municipal Savings Banes. — ^There are municipal banks in 
two German towns only/Breslau and Chemnitz ; but few towns, 
even of small size, are without municipal savings banks, which 
exist in the main for the encouragement of thrift, but also for 
the purpose of increasing the credit facilities of the local author- 
ities themselves. Many of these banks have a large cheque 
business. Although created originally as welfare institutions in 
the interest of small depositors, the savings banks have far out- 
grown their first purposes, and they are now largely used by 
the lower middle class, shopkeepers, artisans, small officials, 
and the like. Hence it is a fallacious idea that the deposits in 
these local banks represent working-class savings or can in any 
way serve as a standard of working-class thrift or well-being. 
The wide scope of the operations of these banks is reflected by 
the growing tendency to extend the limits of individual accounts. 
Many banks only accept deposits up to -£$0 in any one name, 
though allowing several accounts to run in the names of different 
members of a family ; but a larger limit is usual ; the Berlin and 
Munich banks accept individual deposits up to £xSo, other banks 
go as far as £250 and ;f5oo, and some impose no limit at all. 
The usual rate of interest is from 3 to 3I per cent. 

A large part of the money lent by these banks goes in financing 
the administrative work and trading enterprises of the town. 
Some towns have been enabled to pursue an energetic land and 
housing policy owing to the resources placed at their disposal 
by the savings banks, from whose funds loans are often made 
to building societies. 

Great efforts are made by the local authorities to popularise 
their savings banks and to make it easy for working-class house- 
holds to invest even the smallest sums. In many towns branches 
of the savings bank are carried on in connection with the ele- 
mentary schools, and in others — ^Munich, Bremen, Schoneberg, 
etc. — deposits of any amount are collected once a week at the 
homes of the depositors, without charge. Home saving is also 
encouraged by means of boxes, stamps, and even automatic 
machines. Some town councils or ^hool authorities present 
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every child born in the commune with a savings bank book in 
which the sum of one or two shillings is credited to the holder. 

The laws of the various States differ in their provisions relating 
to the application of savings bank profits. In general these profits 
have to be used for purposes of a philanthropic character lying 
outside the statutory obligations of the communal authorities, 
and some laws state expressly that they must be applied “ for 
the benefit of the poor.” Nevertheless, many towns systemati- 
cally use the savings bank surpluses for ordinary public pur- 
poses, like school building, or transfer them direct to the common 
account. Even when the surpluses are used “ for the benefit 
of the poor ” the effect in most cases is simply to relieve the 
general taxes. 

The communal savings bank system of Saxony is particularly 
well developed, and in many towns large annual siupluses are 
shown. Begun originally from motives of philanthropy, the 
banks have grown into credit institutions of the highest im- 
portance, for they serve not only the working classes but the 
middle classes and the communes themselves, which are able 
to borrow from them on a large scale and by means of the sur- 
pluses realised to help many objects which cannot properly be 
aided from the rates. Deposits are received to a maximum 
amount of 11^250 in any one account and the interest paid is 
usually 3I per cent. There are small communes in Saxony in 
which the savings bank yields in profits a larger amount than 
the local taxes, and a return from this source of from los. to 
20s. a head of the inhabitants is not uncommon. Many of the 
communes devote a portion of the savings bank surpluses to 
church and school building, but more generally grants are made 
to philanthropic and social welfare objects. 

Mortgage and Rent-Charge Banks. — Many towns have 
established mortgage and rent-charge banks or loan funds 
for the purpose of advancing money to land and house owners 
and contractors to enable them to build and to develop their 
property. This is a comparatively recent form of municipal 
enterprise and has been resorted to owing to the increasing 
difficulty with which private individuals who needed money for 
building purposes had to contend so long as they were dependent 
upon the ordinary credit facilities. No less than 38 towns — 
for the most part in Prussia — are known to have mortgage banks 
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or funds which make advances for building, while eight of these 
towns and thirteen others have rent-charge banks and funds 
which advance money for improvements, such as drainage, 
water supply, and pavement works. The towns which have 
assigned the largest funds to this purpose are Dresden with 
£4,310,000, Diisseldorf with £2,081,000, Neukolln with £3,050,000, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle with £1,000,000. Up to 1911, 33 towns had 
lent money on mortgage to the amount of £7,875,000, while 
eleven towns had lent £800,000 for improvement works, the 
loans in this case being repayable, as a rule, in yearly instalments 
spread over a short period. 

Money is lent on first mortgage to the extent of from 60 to 75 
per cent, of the value of the property, and on second mortgage 
to the extent of 80 per cent., but in this case conditionally on 
repayment within a fixed period, and the usual rates of interest 
are from 3J to 4J per cent., and from 5 to 6 per cent, respectively. 
Some towns give loans on second mortgage only in respect of 
small dwellings intended for persons of limited means. Char- 
lottenburg lends money on mortgage by means of a mortgage 
bank association formed with a municipal guarantee to the 
amount of a million pounds. Any house-owner of the town 
may join on paying an entrance fee of £25, and after a year he 
will be entitled to borrow so far ^s the available funds permit. 

There is reason to believe, however, that in some cases the 
mortgage banks have been formed for the special purpose of 
stimulating building operations in the interest of town exten- 
sion, and that in general these banks, without careful guarantees, 
may simply play into the hands of the speculative land com- 
panies and builders, who are sufficiently mischievous already. 
Hence the Prussian Government has urged local authorities 
to insist upon the systematic redemption of all loans, failing 
which house property would inevitably become more encumbered 
with debt than it is at present. 

These are not the only or the principal ways in which municipal 
authorities assist local building enterprise and exercise a steady- 
ing influence upon the money market. Other measures adopted 
to the same end are the loan of money on mortgage from the 
accumulated funds of the municipal savings banks, and from 
funds belonging to charitable, formdations under municipal 
management, the lease of municipal land and the advance of 
money on mortgage in respect of it, loans on special conditions 
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to “ public utility ” building societies formed for the erection 
of small dwellings, and the giving of surety for loans obtained 
by such societies from other sources. 

In 1913 the Municipal Statistical Office of Munich published 
an interesting report on the operations of German towns on 
aU these lines. It showed that 223 municipal savings banks 
had lent money on first mortgage to the amount of :^i55.556,ooo 
and 45 banks on second mortgage to the amount of £10,423,000, 
the usual rate of interest being from 4i to 4I per cent., while 
16 towns had lent a further £1,008,000 from charitable and other 
funds, chiefly for the building of small dweUings. Thirty-nine 
towns had leased land to building and garden town societies 
and private persons, and twelve had advanced £426,000 on 
mortgage in respect of the buildings erected thereon. Forty- 
three towns had advanced together £1,085,000 in loans on 
mortgage to building and co-operative societies formed for the 
erection of small dwellings, the usual rates of interest ranging 
from 3 to 4 per cent. Finally, 65 towns had become surety for 
other advances made to these societies, chiefly by the Statutory 
Pension Boards, to the amount of £2,290,000. 

From all these financial operations the motive of immediate 
gain is absent, the object being rather to benefit the community 
indirectly by increasing credit facilities, making builders in- 
dependent of the professional usurers, and enabling the growing 
demand for small dweUings to be sufficiently and cheaply supplied. 

Insurance Enterprises. — Many towns engage in insurance 
enterprises of various kinds. The largest undertakings of the 
kind are the municipal fire insurance societies carried on in 
Berlin and elsewhere. The usual method of operations is for 
the town to form a company for the purpose, providing all the 
necessary capital, canying on the business as an ordinary public 
enterprise, taking all risks, and receiving all profits. NeukoUn, 
the largest suburb of Berlin, encouraged by the latter’s success, 
recently formed an insurance company on the same principles, 
beginning with the insurance of new buildings. 

In Westphalia a combination of communes has been formed 
for mutual insurance against liability for compensation for 
damages of all kinds. It was found that many municipalities 
were paying year by year in premiums to insurance companies 
twice, four times and in some cases ten and twenty timee the 
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amount of their actual liability, as shown by the compensation 
claims which had to be met by the companies. The towns of 
Gelsenkirchen, Herne, and Bochum have, therefore, united in an 
organisation known as the “Mutual Liability Association of 
German Towns,” and it is expected that other towns will come 
in as soon as the financial stability of the undertaking is proved. 
A similar but larger organisation of German towns for mutual 
insurance against the consequences of accidents occurring upon 
their tramways has been in existence for many years. Other 
towns have their own general accident insurance funds. Frank- 
fort-on-Main has had such a fund since 1888, and it is estimated 
that between £gooo and £10,000 was saved druing the first 20 
years as the result. Some towns carry foresight so far that they 
insure aU the children attending the primary schools, with their 
teachers, against accident sustained while going to and from 
school, or while on the school premises. 

Miscellaneous Trading Enterprises. — Among other 
notable public properties are the pharmacies owned by six 
towns — the largest of them Breslau, Hanover, and Mayence. 
In the first two of these towns the pharmacies are carried on 
as municipal undertakings, while in the others they are leased 
to private individuals. Breslau makes profits of over £2000 
a year by drug selling. A far larger number of towns have 
hospital pharmacies, which supply drugs and appliances for 
all municipal institutions. The municipality of Duisburg, in 
conjunction with the local Chamber of Commerce, both owns 
and carries on a hotel, and several Bavarian towns own hotels 
and restaurants. Until recently Aix-la-ChapeUe carried on 
its famous bath as a municipal institution, and though, owing 
to the want of success, it has been transferred to a company, 
the town is interested to the extent of 70 per cent, in the com- 
pany’s capital. 

An acceptable source of revenue to most municipaUties are 
the pillars erected at street corners and elsewhere for the post- 
ing of bills. As a rule, the right to erect and use these pillars 
throughout the entire town area is leased to companies or in- 
dividuals — ^at Chemnitz and Freiburg the town carries on the 
posting business en regie — ^the municipality retaining full con- 
trol as to position, number, and the kind of placards permissible, 
but with their erection the pillars become the property of the 
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town. The contract under which the posting pillars of Berlin 
are leased to a company provides that municipal and police 
notices shall be exhibited free of charge, all repairs and additions 
be made at the cost of the lessees, a.nd the interiors of the hollow 
pillars, which are reached by hinged doors, be placed at the 
disposal of the municipal authorities, serving for the reception 
of street cleaning appliances, etc. When the posting pillars 
were introduced over 30 years ago the city was content to receive 
from them a revenue of £250 ; under the latest contract it will 
receive £27,750 a year for twelve years from this source. The 
convenient and not unsightly public posting piUars enable the 
authorities to obviate much of the ugliness inseparable from 
hoardings. 

The Execution of Public Works : Regie versus Con- 
tract. — ^The question of the extent to which public works 
should be executed by contract or en regie is a constant source 
of controversy on municipal bodies on which the Labour party 
has secured a voice and influence. The relative advantages 
of the two systems were severely contested, however, long 
before the Labour party arrived. At all times the towns have 
executed with their own staffs of workpeople a large amount 
of work which is unsuited to be given out to contractors. Aix- 
la-Chapelle is specially noteworthy amongst the towns which 
have gone beyond this negative principle and kept as much 
work as possible in their own hands. The rigie system was 
introduced there just over 20 years ago, and for a time was con- 
fined to street and road maintenance. Before that time work 
was done by contract, and the results both as to quality and 
cost were so unsatisfactory that the town decided to have all 
such work done henceforth by its own men. Experience justified 
the decision, and other branches of pubhc work have been 
added since. 

In the giving out of work the three methods of open public 
contracting, limited contracting (i.e., competition between 
invited firms), and private treaty are followed, each according 
to the character of the work to be done, but public contracting 
predominates in the case of large transactions. An effective 
form of local protection is very common, especially in regard 
to work which can be done or goods which can be supplied as 
well by resident tradesmen as by outsiders ; while many local 
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authorities divide their work as much as possible with a view 
to enabling the small handicraftsmen to share. There is no 
general rule of accepting the lowest tender. The wide range 
which is notoriously shown by competitive tenders led the 
municipality of Mannheim to give work on the “ mean price ” 
principle in the case of certain contracts ; that is, the mean of 
all tenders was taken and offers deviating by more than 20 per 
cent, from the figure so arrived at were at once rejected. The 
plan was abandoned after two years’ trial, and Elberfeld similarly 
adopted and abandoned it. At Barmen the cost of any given 
work is estimated by a committee of experts, and only tenders 
that approximate to the estimate are considered. 

In spite of all the care taken to secure honest dealing, rings 
of contractors are not uncommon and are difficult to circum- 
vent. A ring discovered too late in a suburb of Berlin not long 
ago cost the ratepayers on a single contract £7500. The bribery 
of minor officials is rare, but it happens at times, and the munici- 
pality of Berlin has found it necessary to insert in agreements 
with contractors a clause binding them to pay a heavy fine on 
proof of any practice of the kind. There is no general rule resting 
on statute or by-laws disqualifying members of town councils 
from tendering for or executing pubhc works. Such a dis- 
qualification is regarded as wholesome, however, and some 
towns enforce -it in the case of work which is not submitted to 
open competition. 

The “ standard rate ” clause has an equivalent in the pro- 
vision introduced in contracts by some municipal bodies re- 
quiring contractors to pay rates of wages not lower than those 
fixed by collective agreements, should they exist or otherwise 
be recognised as usual in the trades affected, while a few towns, 
as in France, schedule the actual rates to be paid in the con- 
tracts. This recognition of “ standard ” or " fair ” wages rates 
is far from general, however, though the communes have 
accepted the principle on a larger scale than the State in its 
dealings with contractors. 

Municipal Workpeople : Conditions of Employment. — 
The large extent to which the towns have embarked in trading 
enterprises has swelled the army of communal workpeople to 
a force estimated at over 160,000. Often the town is the largest 
of local employers and sets the level of wages and the standard 
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of labour conditions. Berlin leads, for it employs in its various 
undertakings over 18,000 workpeople, but it is followed closely 
by Hamburg with over 15,000 ; Breslau, Cologne, Dresden, 
Frankfort-on-Main, and Munich employ between 5000 and 6000, 
Bremen, Chemnitz, Diisseldorf, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Mann- 
heim, Stuttgart, Danzig, and Darmstadt employ between 2000 
and 3000 ; while 20 other towns employ over 1000, and 50 more 
employ over 500. On the whole, two-thirds of the communal 
workpeople are unskilled. 

The great majority of communal workpeople labour under 
the formal disadvantage that the Imperial Industrial Code 
does not apply to them ; to that extent they are deprived of 
the protection given to industrial workers by certain useful 
regulations relating to the limitation of the hours of labour, 
the general conditions of employment, factory inspection, and 
other matters. For the same reason the communal authorities 
are exempted from the obligation to issue works regulations 
such as are required in the case of all factories and workshops 
in which, as a rule, at least 20 workers are employed. Never- 
theless, many communal authorities have voluntarily adopted 
rules of the kind setting forth in the utmost detail the conditions 
of emplo37ment, the scale of remuneration, the pension and other 
benefit arrangements, if any, to which workpeople can look 
forward, and the like. 

Many social reformers contend that a municipality should 
pay better wages than private employers, inasmuch as its 
trading enterprises are nearly all of a monopolist character and 
in any case are rarely subject to effectual competition. On the 
whole the difference is probably very slight, and is favourable 
to municipal labour in one town and unfavourable in another. 
If, however, as the labour organisations assert, the towns pay 
somewhat below the standard of the best private employers, 
there must in fairness be set against this fact the advantages 
of fairly continuous employment, and often of certain valuable 
subsidiary benefits rarely enjoyed by industrial workers in 
private service. Not only so, but municipalities as a rule show 
themselves very willing to meet, as far as circumstances wiU 
allow, any reasonable demands made by their employees where 
inferior rates of pa3nnent and other exceptional conditions can 
be shown to exist- It is not unusual to require employees to 
serve for a term of years varying from one to ten before they 
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gain the status and come into enjoyment of the benefits of 
" permanent communal workpeople.” 

Where the rates of wages are in continual flux and where 
the hours of labour differ so greatly it would serve no useful 
purpose to quote illustrations, though the annual reports of 
the Federation of Communal and State Workpeople . contain 
comprehensive and reliable data on the subject. It may be said, 
however, that minimum rates are laid down by many munici- 
palities, and that most apply a graduated scale to the principal 
departments, rising according to years of service. Some towns 
pay married men higher wages than single, and in addition give 
an allowance in respect of children rmder 14, 15, or even 16 
years. Here and there grants are made in aid of rent to enable 
workpeople to take dwellings proportionate to the size of their 
families. As a rule, 25 per cent, extra is paid for all ordinary 
overtime, and from 25 to 50 per cent, extra for night and Sunday 
work. Some municipalities allow their workpeople to use the 
tramways free in going to and from work. 

An eight-hours day is worked by gas-workers in many towns, 
and here and there by workpeople employed in other under- 
takings or departments ; a day of nine hours is more common; 
whUe the general range of hours is from 8 to 12 in summer and 
from 7 to 12 in winter, shorter time_ being as a rule worked when 
the shift system prevails and where the conditions of employ- 
ment are specially arduous. 

Hitherto the communal authorities have refused to con- 
clude wages agreements with their workpeople on the lines 
now common in the building and allied trades. The objection 
to the wages agreement is probably dictated less by fear of 
extravagant claims than by indisposition to bargain with the 
trade unions. On the other hand, many of them require con- 
tractors as a condition of receiving public contracts both to pay 
the rates of wages and work the hours fixed in local agreements 
concluded for their trades. 

The most important of the special benefits granted by many 
towns to their workpeople, as a part of their “ social welfare ” 
work, are the extra allowances in sickness beyond the provision 
made by the statutory insurance organisations, and the retire- 
ment pensions. Many municipalities pay to workpeople on the 
sick list the whole difference between the sickness insurance pay 
and the normal wages, though often this is due only after the 
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lapse of a certain number of days of absence, varying from three 
to thirty. Other towns pay wages during the time occupied 
by military service in the reserve, and on public holidays. Some 
towns, like Frankfort and Diisseldorf, provide a sickness insur- 
ance and maternity benefit for the wives of workmen, either 
without charge or at half the cost. 

Retirement and disablement grants supplementing the statu- 
tory provision are given in many towns, generally without con- 
tributions, and pensions to widows and orphans are also common. 
These retirement pensions are usually given only after ten years 
of service and on the attainment of the age of 30 or more years, 
and the allowance usually varies from a minimum of 25 per cent, 
of the wages to a maximum of 75 per cent. 

Annual leave, with wages, is now given very commonly, 
and soon it wiU be the rule. The holidays allowed vary from 
three to twelve working days in the year, but a waiting time 
of from one year to five years of service is often required to 
qualify for the boon. Some towns not only pay wages, but 
give in addition a bonus ranging from 10 to 30 per cent., accord- 
ing to the yeai'S of service, by way of contribution towards the 
costs of travel. Finally, as has been stated in the chapter dealing 
with housing, many of the larger towns provide dwellings at a 
low rent for a portion of their workpeople and other employees, 
particularly those whose employment requires that they should 
have a settled address. 



The relief of the poor is one of the statutory obligations im- 
posed upon cornmunal authorities by Imperial legislation, 
supplemented by State statutes. Now that Bavaria has 
abandoned its particularist traditions and the French system has 
been abolished in Alsace-Lorraine the Imperial laws apply equally 
to the whole Empire. The main principle of the German Poor 
Law is that destitute persons must be relieved in the first instance 
by the commune in which they become destitute, subject to 
the right of this commune to call upon the commune of settle- 
ment or persons liable to refund the cost. Each State deter- 
mines by its own laws how much or how little shall be connoted 
by the term “ poor relief.” In Prussia it comprises shelter and 
necessary subsistence, care in sickness, and seemly burial in the 
event of death. Disputes between poor relief unions within the 
same State in relation to questions of liability are decided by 
the District Committees, and similar disputes between unions in 
different States are decided by the Imperial Board for Settlement 
Questions, which also serves for Prussia and some other States 
as a court of final appeal on Poor Law questions generally. 


Characteristics of the German Poor Reuef System. — 
The bare statement of the legal liabilities of the commtmes 
towards their poor gives no true indication of the actual practice 
of poor relief in Germany. Every poor relief union interprets 
the law according to its discretion, with the consequence that 
the assistance given often goes far beyond the statutory require- 
ments. The poor relief authority of Berlin, for example, adopts 
a test of eligibility which is capable of a very wide interpretation, 
for it regards as needing assistance any person, not being workshy, 
or of drunken or immoral habits, who in “ consequence of lack 
or diminution of work or of the loss of the bread-winner is unable 
by his (her) own work or resources to provide for himself (herself) 
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and his (her) family the necessary food, clothing, shelter, house- 
hold utensils, and care of health.” As in their tests of poverty 
entitling to assistance, so in the measures by which need and 
distress are relieved, the utmost variety exists, and it must 
be the object of this summary treatment of the question to 
emphasise only those lines of procedure and experiment which 
lie outside the common routine of Poor Law administration in 
this country. 

The English social worker, with practical experience of Poor 
Law administration at home, who studies German methods of 
poor relief must be prepared for surprises and for some revision 
of his preconceived notions. He wiU seek in vain in the German 
Poor Law vocabulary for any term corresponding to the ugly 
word “ pauper.” Not only so, but he will fail to find the odious 
attitude towards poverty which is reflected by this word in a 
country whose social and moral standards have been so confused 
by its opulence that wealth has almost come to be synonymous 
with respectability and poverty with disgrace. In Germany, as 
everywhere, poverty may be honourable or dishonourable ; 
but while Enghsh legislation, institutions, and methods of 
relieving poverty have long inflicted upon the dependent poor 
a stigma hardly less cruel than the brand invented for the vagrant 
in the sixteenth century, the idea underlying German poor relief 
is that the poor man who temporarily loses his foothold in crossing 
the treacherous sandbanks of social life does not for that reason 
forfeit the respect and consideration due to him as a citizen. 
The Germans speak simply of their ” poor ” whether they be 
dependent or independent ; with us the poor who claim assist- 
ance from the public funds are ringfenced as a class apart, and 
we have abused past recognition an honourable Latin word in 
our eagerness to stamp poverty as discreditable.^ 

A recent German writer on Poor Law questions. Dr. A. Weber, 
regards it as “ a deplorable anachronism ” that public relief 
should “ entail serious legal disadvantages.” It is true that the 
Imperial Electoral Law of May 31, 1869, disqualifies from voting 

^ As its rehabilitation is impossible, is it quixotic to hope that the word 
pauper may soon be relegated to the limbo of certain other discredited Poor 
Law anachronisms — ^the workhouse uniform of children (adults wear it yet), and 
the like ? The Local Government Bbard could abolish the word with all its 
variants by a stroke of the pen if it would. Let it disappear from official reports 
and the thing would be done. There is no reason in the world why the term 
assisted poor " should not be used instead. 
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in elections to the Reichstag any person who during the pre- 
ceding year has received poor relief, and that the laws of the 
various States apply the same disqualification in relation to 
elections to the State Diets, but recent Imperial legislation has 
removed certain kinds of public assistance from the index. 
There is also a strong body of public opinion averse to all dis- 
abilities of the kind, and the franchise regulations relating to 
many town councils are far more charitable to the poor than 
are those relating to the legislatures. 

Just as we do not find the equivalent ©f the word " pauper ” 
in Germany, so also we do not find “ workhouses ” in the English 
sense. ’ The German “ work ” or rather " labour ” house is 
an institution of quite another kind, for it is devised for the 
detention at forced tasks of the loafer, the workshy, and the 
shirker of domestic responsibilities. And though Germany has 
“ poor houses,” they are, as a rule, smaU local institutions, and 
are intended in the main for the old and infirm who are unable 
to obtain proper attention amongst relatives or friends. The 
general basis of public assistance is not, however, institutional 
but outdoor relief. 

A further difference is that in Germany the work of relieving 
the poor is a part of the general administration of the town, 
and falls to the town council and executive (helped by co-opted 
citizens) just as does the administration of education, hospitals, 
and libraries, or any other public enterprise. Not only so, but in 
discharging this work the commune is entirely free from Govern- 
ment or any other outside influence. Because the poor relief 
authority is so organised, the care of the poor does not in Germany, 
as is so often the case in this country, fall into the hands of men 
without special qualifications, many of whom join boards of 
guardians for the purpose of being put on assessment committees, 
and of having the pleasure of assessing their neighbours’ pro- 
perty, or quite. incidentally as members of rural district councils, 
but is usually— and in large towns invariably — the special busi- 
ness of citizens chosen for their intelligence and practical sense, 
and by them is regarded as amongst the most responsible branches 
of civic duty. . 

Nor may this duty be shirked ^t will. The Prussian law 
relating to settlement says explicitly : ” Every parishioner 
entitled to take part in parochial elections is liable to discharge 
unpaid duties in the poor relief administration of the parish 
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during a period of three years, or longer, as may be provided 
by the by-laws of the parish,” and “ any eligible person who 
without legal justification shall refuse to accept, or to continue, 
voluntary duties in the poor relief administration may be de- 
prived for a period of from three to six years of the right to take 
part in parochial elections or to occupy honorary civic positions, 
and may be assessed to the extent of an eighth to a quarter more 
to the direct parochial rates.” This punitive measure is enforced 
by the local authority itself when necessary. Exemption from 
honorary service can be claimed only on the score of age, illness, 
or insuperable obstacles, but a person who has served for one 
term may be excused from service during a similar period. 

On the whole, the standard of poor relief provision and 
administration is singularly high. For some of the rural dis- 
tricts of Germany the treatment of the poor is unquestionably 
as bad as it can be, but we are concerned here with town govern- 
ment only, and the intelligence, sympathy, and high ideals 
brought into the service of poor relief by the himdreds of 
honorary workers who in every large town engage in this 
work must excite the admiration of anyone who knows how 
mechanically and perfunctorily the Poor Law is administered by 
the average English Board of Guardians. 

Further, because the poor relief system is administered by 
the municipal authority its cost is a charge on the common 
funds out of which all the other needs of local government are 
defrayed. In some parts of the country, certain revenues are 
earmarked for application to the relief of the poor — ^in Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Alsace-Lorraine the proceeds of the amuse- 
ment tax, and in Saxony part of the profits of the municipal 
savings banks — ^but the “ poor rate,” as levied in this country, 
is unknown. Like the other departments of the administration, 
the poor relief authority prepares its estimates once a year and 
they are considered and approved or amended with the rest 
of the municipal budget. 

Two other notable characteristics of German poor relief are the 
wide range assistance offered to the needy and the great import- 
ance attached to preventive as distinguished from mechanical 
palliative measures. Here, as in so many other directions, 
the administrative authorities have complete discretion ; there 
is no official policy of poor relief imposed from above ; there are 
no Government rules or standards to which local action must 
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conform ; every municipal government decides upon its own 
policy, and the measures by which the poor are helped are as 
various as their needs. Disputes may occasionally occur between 
communal bodies and the supervisory authorities as to whether 
the former go as far as they should, but such disputes seldom 
arise out of any imputed excess of powers, for that, on the 
German theory of local government, is almost impossible. 

'Organisation of the Poor Relief Authority. — ^T he 
work of poor relief — sometimes to the exclusion of the care of 
orphans — ^is usually placed under a special Deputation, Com- 
mission, or Direction, composed of several members of the 
executive, the president or chairman being usually a paid member 
of that body, with members of the town council and often a 
number of citizens co-opted from outside. In large towns a 
member of the executive may be made responsible for this 
special work alone. This is the case in Berlin, where the Central 
Poor Relief Board consists of 44 persons, five being members of 
the executive, 17 members of the city council, ten burgher 
deputies or co-opted citizens, and 12 minor members of the 
official staff who are attached to this branch of work. The city 
is divided into 26 principal poor rehef districts or “circles” 
and 466 sub-districts, each with its own committee of almoners 
or guardians, who number 5900. For each district an honorary 
superintendent is appointed, except in the case of three districts, 
for which central offices under salaried officers exist, and the 
chairmen of the local sub-committees form the district meeting, 
which meets once a month. Similarly Leipzig is divided into 
105 districts, with 1254 guardians ; Breslau into 63 districts, 
with 1946 guardians ; Hamburg into 121 districts, with 1683 
guardians ; Frankfort-on-Main into 63 districts, with 1090 
guardians ; and Essen into 41 districts, with 490 guardians. 

The Elberfeld System of Poor Relief. — ^The object of 
the system of decentralisation above described is to obtain 
the utmost individualisation in the consideration and treatment 
of poor relief cases. The system is in effect that known for 
more than half a century as the Elberfeld system, though in 
Germany that term no longer bears any such definite and dis- 
tinctive meaning as is commonly attributed to it abroad. The 
Elberfeld theory of poor relief presupposes the cultivation of 
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intimate knowledge of the social conditions of a community 
by a more or less minute division of labour, accompanied by 
individual treatment as determined by such knowledge. The 
idea is that every single application for assistance should be 
reported on by someone who is familiar with all the circum- 
stances of the case, and be followed up by the same person. 
To this end a town is divided into districts and these again, 
in the case of Berlin and other large towns, into sub-districts. 
For each district or sub-district, as the case may be, a super- 
intendent and a number of resident guardians are appointed, 
and the guardians of a district or the superintendents of dis- 
tricts, where there is a further division of the administrative 
area, form the " district meeting,” which usually comes to- 
gether once a fortnight for the consideration and decision of 
cases. The district superintendents in their turn are called 
together by the president of the central body as may be re- 
quired, but the local guardians have no direct communication 
with that body. 

To each guardian is assigned the duty either of exercising 
friendly oversight over certain families or of inquiring into 
the circumstances of special cases of poverty, according to the 
plan of procedure adopted. Where a guardian is given the 
continuous oversight of a fe.w families he or she is expected to 
assist them with advice when desired, and to put in operation 
the poor relief machinery when necessary. 

Domiciled residents needing assistance apply to the local 
guardians, and their applications are considered in the first 
instance by the committee for the district. In urgent cases 
thejocal guardian, with the consent of the chairman of his com- 
mitcee, may give immediate relief and he may do so on his own 
responsibility when there is danger in delay, but in the latter 
event his chairman must be at once informed and the case must 
be reported to the next meeting of the guardians of the district. 
Should a guardian refuse to entertain an application for relief he 
must likewise report his decision to the chairman or committee 
with the reasons for refusal. 

Applications for relief from persons without a settlement 
are dealt with by the central board, which also decides whether 
persons shall be admitted into institutions under its manage- 
ment, and exercises a general superintendence over all decisions 
of the district committees, which decisions it may reverse or 
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alter at its discretion. The relief votes are, on the direction 
of the president of the central board, paid over to the district 
superintendents, who in turn assign to the local guardians 
the sums which they are authorised to pay to the applicants 
resident in their areas, these receiving relief at intervals of a 
week, a fortnight, or a month, according to local usage. 

Strassburg some years ago adopted certain modifications 
of the Elberfeld system, and they have been imitated by other 
towns. There the administration of poor relief falls to a council 
consisting of twenty members, viz., the mayor, the medical 
officer of health, and persons nominated by the town council 
for five years, these including women and working-men. The 
council exercises complete supervision over the arrangements 
for the care of the poor, but delegates all executive duties to a 
poor relief board, a body of permanent officials, which is assisted 
in its duties by twelve district committees each consisting of a 
member of the central council as chairman and six honorary 
members chosen from the 800 guardians who co-operate in 
visiting the poor and inquiring into the causes and circumstances 
of all cases of poverty assisted. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that the methods 
of relief for which the Elberfeld system nominally stands are 
consistently and generally applied in German towns. In its 
complete form this system may be said to have broken down 
in the large towns, less owing to defect in the principles them- 
selves than to the difficulty of finding a sufficiency of capable 
honorary workers, for it is a common experience that the capable 
citizen is not always willing and the willing not always capable. 
Nor is it found that the Elberfeld system invariably ensures 
the desired expedition. Hence some towns have gone over 
partially or altogether to a plan of official paid relieving officers, 
appointed for the work of investigation and control, while still 
enlisting as much as possible the service of honorary guardians. 
These officers broadly correspond to the relieving officers of the 
English Poor Law system, except that they are expected to have 
undergone training before appointment instead of learning their 
craft more or less satisfactorily by experience. 

Under this system of paid officers the principle of individual 
treatment based on careful inquiry into the causes and circum- 
stances of poverty is applied with even greater method and 
thoroughness ; for, like the guardian, the relieving officer is 
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required to visit the homes of the poor and to familiarise him- 
self with their special conditions, difficulties, and needs. But 
the official almoner has the advantage, over the honorary that 
as a pubhc official whose work is co-ordinated with that of the 
entire administration of the town he is able to decide whether 
and how needy persons can be assisted in other and better ways 
than by the giving of money ; e.g., in the case of able-bodied 
men, by the mrmicipal labour registry, the labour home, the 
distress works, or the offer of a piece of land for cultivation ; 
and in the case of his children, by the day nurseries and cribs, 
the special schools for defective scholars, and the like ; or it 
may be by finding for the family a cheaper dwelling Toy the aid 
of the municipal house registry. In Posen a number of women 
have been appointed to act as inquiry officers, and their services 
are utilised simultaneously in connection with the dispensaries 
for consumptives and dipsomaniacs. 

So far the innovation of paid relieving officers is reported to 
have given satisfaction, insomuch that in some towns the voluntary 
workers who at first resisted it have come to recognise its expedi- 
ency. Naturally, the Social Democratic party and its spokesmen 
on the poor relief committees strongly advocate the system 
of official almoners, for it is quite in keeping with their endeavour 
to take from poor relief all suggestion of charity and patronage, 
and to convert it into a right to be claimed instead of a bene- 
faction to be asked for. 

Possibly the difficulty of finding honorary workers would 
prove far less serious if the service of women were more readily 
enlisted, or accepted when volunteered. Nowhere in the world 
is the woman’s movement directed by more reasonable and 
moderate counsels than in Germany, wWe all that women ask 
at present is to be allowed to enter the lowliest spheres of public 
life and there employ for the common good their best powers 
of brain and heart ; yet even this modest request meets with 
formidable resistance. Women cannot sit upon local govern- 
ment bodies in Germany, and the men who monopolise local 
offices in some towns are determined that the intruders shall 
only enter the council and committee rooms over their prostrate 
bodies. It is not principle but prejudice, and in many cases 
sheer stupidity, that bars the way. When a few years ago the 
late Dr. Emil Munsterberg, president of the Berlin Poor Relief 
Administration — ^to the last a persistent and unwearying advocate 
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of women’s right to take part in public life — proposed to add 
women to the local relief committees in that city, whole com- 
mittees threatened to resign office rather than be subjected to 
such indignity. Even to-day Berlin finds room for only 160 
women in its army of nearly 6000 poor relief visitors, though 
a much larger number serve on the orphan care committees. 
Some other large towns have no better record. Thus (taking 
recent figures) of 1946 members of poor relief committees in 
Breslau only 59 were women, in Hamburg there were 12 out of a 
total of 1683, in Leipzig 28 out of 1254, in Frankfort-on-Main 
95 out of 1030, in Cologne 60 out of 993, in Munich 40 out of 510, 
in Bremen 49 out of 420, in Essen 90 out of 490 ; while on the 
poor relief committees of Dresden and Stuttgart there were no 
women. Large proportions were shown by Karlsruhe, with 98 
out of 167, and Strassburg, with 322 out of 812. On the whole 
about 6 per cent, of the members of these committees in the 
large towns are women. Women are represented still more 
sparingly on the central poor relief bodies, answering to the 
English Boards of Guardians. Only in thirty or forty towns 
are they so represented at all. 

Baden is the only State of importance which gives to women’s 
work statutory recognition. When the revision of the Town 
and Communal Ordinance of Badep took place several years ago 
the provision was introduced that in communes with more than 
4000 inhabitants women shall sit on all bodies concerned with 
the care of the poor and of orphans. 

Working-men have hardly fared better, though one reason 
for this may be that they are unable to devote to this work all 
the time they would like. Inquiries made in 1911 of all com- 
munes with a population of 50,000 and upwards showed that 
in 58 per cent, of the towns answering working-men were upon 
the poor relief committees but that they formed on the whole 
only 5 per cent, of the honorary members. 

Character of Assistance Given. — In most towns out- 
door relief is granted on the principle of ascertaining what 
may be regarded as the “ minimum subsistence incomes ” 
necessary for individuals and for families of different size living 
at home, having regard to the principal factors in the cost of 
living, and such grants are made as are needed in order to bring 
the receipts of the applicants from other sources (if any) up to 
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these amounts. The allowances naturally differ greatly in 
various towns. Assuming the absence of independent sources 
of income, the grants for a man or woman living alone range in 
the krger towns from 15s. to 37s. 6d. a month, though most 
rates fall between 20s. and 24s. ; the usual rates for a family 
consisting of parents and three dependent children range from 
45s. to 55s. a month, with 6s. or 7s. less per child where there 
are fewer children. Allowances both lower and much higher 
are given in some towns. Grants towards the payments of rent 
are also common. 

While money payments are the rule in most towns, payment 
is made in kind where there is reason to believe that money 
would be wrongly spent ; money’s worth in food is then supplied 
by approved tradesmen in return for vouchers, which are duly 
honoured by the local guardians. At Miilhausen, Freiburg, 
and Liibeck from 40 to 50 per cent, of the relief is paid in kind, 
and proportions of 15 and 20 per cent, are very common. In 
Berlin, on the other hand, relief in kind forms only 3 per cent, of 
the total cost of outdoor relief. The value of food ordered by the 
poor relief doctor is not counted as part of the grant. Articles 
of furniture (especially bedding), cooking utensils, fuel, clothing, 
and food are supplied in suitable cases, and other common forms 
of relief in kind are tools and material for work. Leipzig, Strass- 
bxrrg, and Metz have their own bakeries for the production of 
the bread given by the poor relief administration. Medical 
attendance, medicine, help in confinement, and burial belong 
everywhere to the usual range of poor relief, and the Federal 
Settlement Board has decided that sanatorium treatment and salt 
baths fall within the obligations of the public relief authorities 
towards the poor. 

Often help is given, to persons with a settlement, in 
excess of the official relief granted by the central administra- 
tion, this coming from special funds or from money placed at 
the free disposal of the president of the Poor Law Adminis- 
tration by societies or private individuals for use in this 
way. 

As a rule, a town has at command the services of a large 
nximber of medical practitioners, who attend cases at the written 
request of the local guardians or district chairmen ; the drugs 
ordered by doctors are usually obtained from any apothecaries, 
but instruments and appliances are sometimes supplied by 
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the central authority. Midwives are similarly called in at the 
discretion of the local guardians. 

Outdoor relief, as has been stated, predominates, and institu- 
tional relief is the exception and only figures prominently in 
the poor relief budgets of the large towns which cope with need 
and misery in a great variety of ways. Even in Berlin the cost 
of indoor relief — including in this term the maintenance of the 
public infirmaries, shelters for the homeless, the labour house 
for loafers and the like, the orphanages, and of boarded-out 
children — makes only about 25 per cent, of the total expenditure 
on poor relief. 

In Prussia the provision of institutions for imbeciles, limatics, 
epileptics, the deaf and dumb and the blind, and the relief of 
persons without settlement are the duty of the provinces, but 
inasmuch as the provinces derive most of their funds from local 
taxation, on the plan of the English county rate, much of the 
cost is borne by the towns. Some of the large towns, however, 
have their own institutions for the care of defective persons. 

Moreover, indoor relief would appear to be in less favour than 
ever. “ Formerly,” writes Dr. Franz Schrakamp, ” it was 
believed that the poor could be helped best in the event of 
illness by sending them whenever possible into hospitals. This 
view has been abandoned. To-d9.y it is regarded on ethical, 
sanitary, and financial grounds as more proper to send such a 
sick person to the hospital only where the successful treatment 
of his disease cannot be affected at home, and for the rest to 
keep him as far as possible in contact with his family.” ^ 

This preference for the home treatment of the poor has led 
to various important modifications of practice. Charlotten- 
burg, Nuremberg, and other towns own or rent blocks of dwell- 
ings which are let to suitable applicants either free or at a nominal 
rent, and wherever possible the dependent poor are assisted 
in their struggle against the breaking up of the home by con- 
tributions towards the rent and the gift, or loan, of articles of 
furniture. The new Municipal Housing Office of Charlotten- 
burg has an arrangement with the poor relief department of 
the town whereby it is authorised to supply beds and bedding 
to families which are found by the visiting officers to lack 
sufficient provision of the kind. A nursing staff is also placed 
at the service of the poor in many towns. 

^ “ Die deutsche Stadt und ihre Verwaltung/* Vol. I, p. 134. 
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A further change of policy has taken place here and there in 
relation to the medical service. The old rule was to appoint 
a few part-time Poor Law doctors as in England, and to require 
the poor to go to them and no others. In contrast to this rule 
the principle of " free choice of doctor,” borrowed from the 
practice of the statutory sickness insurance societies, has been 
introduced in a number of towns — ^following the lead of Strass- 
burg — and in these towns the poorest of men is now in the hour 
of sickness equal to the richest in his power to ask for treat- 
ment by the doctor in whom he has most confidence. Other 
towns go further and allow the poor to consult specialists for 
any diseases, while some towns employ whole-time specialists 
for certain common diseases. Thus Charlottenburg has municipal 
doctors for eye, throat, nose, and ear diseases, for nerve and 
gynaecological diseases, and for skin diseases. Where part- 
time doctors are not paid by attendance the usual stipends 
range from £30 to £^o in towns of medium size and from £$o 
to £75 io the large towns. Where payment is by attendance 
the doctors are required to accept the minimum fees specified 
in the official scale sanctioned by the Government. 

As a rule, a separate committee known as the Orphan Board 
is entrusted with the care of the orphans and other children for 
whose maintenance a commune is responsible. Here again large 
towns are divided into districts for administrative and super- 
visory purposes, and honorary service occupies an important 
place. Thus the municipal area of Dusseldorf is for this purpose 
divided into 51 districts, in each of which a large number of 
citizens act as visitors. More and more the poor relief adminis- 
trations are endeavouring to board out these children in the 
country, partly because it is cheaper to maintain them there 
than in towns, but also for reasons of health and better control. 
The result in some towns has been that the institutional care of 
children has almost disappeared except in the case of the defective. 
Dresden boards a hundred orphans with families for every five 
maintained in institutions. Most of the boarded-out children live 
in rural districts, and the town pays for their keep 14s. a month 
in the case of those up to two years of age, 12s. for those from 
two to four years, and los. for older children, with an allowance 
of clothing in addition in each case. Once a year the children 
are taken by their guardians to specified centres for inspection 
by a municipal doctor and another officer of the poor relief 
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authority. Similarly Frankfort-on-Main distributes its children 
in over a hundred different places, at the rate of from one to 
twenty in a place. Berlin follows the same system on a smaller 
scale, but first receives the children into a temporary home. After 
being kept under observation here for a short time the children 
are assigned to the care best suited to them, whether to families 
or special institutions, as the case may be. 

. In some towns a serious attempt is made to co-ordinate public 
relief with the work of the various philanthropic and " social 
welfare ” associations and institutions. Thus there has existed 
for some years both at Munich and Mannheim a central municipal 
agency known as the “ Information Agency for Philanthropy 
and Poor Relief.” It is a sort of clearing-house, whose object 
it is to prevent overlapping in the bestowal of charity and to 
check fraud upon the public. The poor relief department is 
the nucleus of the organisation, and most of the philanthropic 
societies of the town are affiliated imder a rule which binds 
them to confer together before dispersing their charities. Every 
organisation retains complete control of its affairs and funds, 
but it is helped in the efficient administration of both. Institu- 
tions working on the same lines and conducted by the municipal 
authorities or associations exist also at Frankfort-on-Main, 
Charlottenburg, Leipzig, Breslau, .Hamburg, Berlin, and other 
towns. 

Assistance in Return for Work. — ^The relief of the poor 
is not all giving, however ; for it has a disciplinary and also a 
repressive side as well. Many Poor Law authorities exact 
from able-bodied apphcants for relief work in poorhouse, hos- 
pital, or elsewhere, and there is a growing disposition to sub- 
stitute what the French call “ assistance par le travail " for 
doles. In thus acting the communes are carrying out the in- 
junction contained in the old Common Law of Prussia of 1794, 
viz., “ Work suited to their powers and capacities shall be 
supplied to persons who lack the means and opportunity of 
earning their own livelihood.” At Bielefeld and Charlotten- 
burg, for example, an attempt is made to find work for all able- 
bodied applicants for relief on this healthy principle of recipro- 
city. No matter how limited their capacity may be, they are 
expected to work in return for the as^stance given. They may 
be offered outdoor emplojment in some department of the public 
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service if fit for nothing else, or work may be found for them 
with a private employer, who is expected to pay only reduced 
wages, while the balance necessary to make up a living wage is 
defrayed from the poor fund. At Posen the able-bodied poor 
are employed in cultivating town land, while at Cologne, Strass- 
burg, Danzig, and other places they are given plots of land to 
cultivate for their own benefit, potato and other seed and manure 
being supplied free. Breslau has recently established a labouj 
home for unemployed applicants for relief. Labour tickets 
costing |d, are also issued to householders, who are encouraged 
to give them to mendicants instead of alms. A ticket will secure 
the bearer admission into the home, where food and lodging 
are given to him in return for such work as he can perform. 

In Bavaria the same principle is applied on a larger scale at 
Nuremberg. In administering the Poor Law the municipality 
of that town acts on the principle : "'Whenever possible, not 
alms but work should be offered to those who, owing to age, 
crippled condition, and other physical defects, vainly seek em- 
ployment in the ordinary labour market.*' For the purpose of 
so helping these unfortunates the town has established a special 
training institution at which industry and agriculture are car- 
ried on simultaneously. The buildings include, besides the 
administrative block, workshops for both sexes, dwellings, a 
bakery and kitchens, and farm buildings. Married couples are 
allowed to live together in two-room apartments. Berlin and 
several other towns have begun to experiment with the send- 
ing of able-bodied applicants for relief to the labour colonies 
of the Bodelschwingh type and the farm colonies carried on 
by the Home Colonisation Society, formed for the reclamation 
and settlement of waste lands. In consideration of the munici- 
pality of Berlin making it a loan of ;^5ooo free of interest for 
two years and bearing interest of 4 per cent, afterwards, this 
society has undertaken to receive on its reclamation w^orks 
an average of 200 unemployed workmen assigned to it by the 
city authorities, maintenance grants being payable on an agreed 
scale. 

Forced Labour Houses for Workshies and Loafers. — 
Finally, the poor relief authorities have at command in some 
States various devices for coercing the loafers and workshies 
who become chargeable, or allow their dependants to become 
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chargeable, to the public funds. One is the forced labour house. 
Detention in such a house may be enforced under the Penal 
Code in case of {a) vagabonds, (6) any person who begs or causes 
children to beg, or neglects to restrain from begging such persons 
as are under his control and oversight and belong to his house- 
hold, (c) any person so addicted to gambling, drunkenness, or 
idleness that he falls into such a condition as to be compelled 
to seek public help himself or for those for whose maintenance 
he is responsible, {d) any female who is placed under police 
control owing to professional immorality when she acts con- 
trary to the police regulations issued in the interest of health, 
public order, and public decency, or who, without being under 
such control, is guilty of professional immorality, {e) any person 
who, while in receipt of public relief, refuses out of sloth to do 
such work suited to his strength as the authorities may offer 
him, (/) any person who, after losing his past lodging, fails to 
procure another within the time allotted to him by the competent 
authority and who cannot prove that, in spite of his best endea- 
vours, he has been unable to do so, and {g) persons who live 
on the immorality of others. 

The maximum period of detention is two years, but whether 
the detainee obtains discharge at the end of a shorter sentence 
depends entirely upon himself. If he shows distinct signs of 
improvement as the result of his discipline, he may be released 
after six months. If not, the sentence is probably prolonged 
for six months, or in bad cases to the maximum term, at the 
end of which the prisoner must unconditionally be discharged, 
whether reformed or not. The labour houses provided in Prussia 
for offenders of these classes are maintained by the provinces, 
but in other States the communal poor relief authorities have 
for a long time had the power to keep at forced labour in dis- 
ciplinary institutions of their own men or women who fall on 
the poor funds by reason of slothful or immoral habits. In 
Saxony this power has existed since 1840 ; the same power was 
enacted in Wiirtemberg in 1889, in Hamburg in 1907, and in 
Bremen in 1911. The forced labour houses at Rummelsburg, 
near Berlin, Leipzig, and Dresden are particularly deserving 
of note.^ Since 1912 Prussia has had a Workshy Law (July 

* For a full consideration of labour houses and the system of disciplinary 
detention in Germany and other coimtries the reader is referred to " The Vagrancy 
Problem : the case for measures of restraint for tramps, loafers, and unemploy- 
ables ” (P. S. King & Son, 1910), by the present writer. 
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23), aimed particularly at men who neglect to provide for those 
for whose maintenance they are legally Hable, e.g., chronic 
drunkards, wife deserters, and the like. This law empowers 
poor relief authorities to keep such persons at forced" labour 
for a period not exceeding twelve months as a rule. At the 
expiration of the term fixed the detainee may be released on 
probation on condition that if he finds regular employment 
within three months his discharge will be permanent. The 
poor relief authorities of Frankfort-on-Main and Berlin, among 
other towns, have already put the law in operation. 

Cost of Poor Relief in German Towns. — ^No useful com- 
parison can be made of the cost of poor relief in German and 
English towns or of the cost in different German towns. In 
the first case comparison would be entirely vitiated not merely 
by the varying standards of destitution and relief applied but 
still more by the very different range of expenditure embraced 
by such returns as are available. Before the comparative 
statistician ventures to set side by side the crude poor relief 
returns of German and English towns he would do well to digest 
the fact that the German expenditure as a rule embraces items 
like the feeding of necessitous scholars, the free supply of milk 
and other food to pregnant women, the support of children’s 
country holiday societies, the sending of sick and weakly children 
to baths and other health resorts, possibly also the cost of 
shelters for the homeless, of public dispensaries for consumptives, 
and, almost certainly, liberal grants to a host of philanthropic 
societies and movements working on hnes parallel to those of 
the poor relief authority. 

A comparison of the expenditure of German towns would be 
equally inconclusive as a test of relative poverty, liberality of 
treatment, or efficiency of administration, inasmuch as the cost 
of poor relief everj^here is largely affected by local conditions, 
such as the occupational character of the population, the amount 
of pubhc charities available for the poor, the extent to which 
outdoor is preferred to indoor relief, etc. 

Germany is like England, however, in the fact that the burden 
of poor relief is very unequally distributed. Many of the poorer 
communes have to bear a load far beyond their capacity, while 
adjacent rich communes enjoy a virtual immunity from poor 
relief charges. The disparity is naturally most glaring in the 
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case of the metropolis and its suburbs. Thus the net cost of 
poor relief, estimated per head of the population, is ten times 
higher in Berlin than in some of its villa suburbs. In more 
or less -acute form, however, the disparity occurs in all great 
centres of population, where wealthy independent suburbs 
cluster rotmd industrial towns. It is misfortune enough for any 
community that it should be poor, but that the poor should, 
unaided, have to relieve their own poverty is a refinement of 
irony. With a view to repairing this anomaly. Poor Law re- 
formers are urging the equity of some method of equalisation 
either by the grouping of districts or the conversion of poor 
relief into a national, or at least a provincial — or, as we should 
say, a county — service. 

Enough wiU have been said to justify the claim that the 
policy pursued by German Poor Law authorities is emphatic- 
ally positive and constructive, whatever be its tangible influence 
upon the condition and habits of the poor. Herein lies its 
immeasurable superiority to our own system of public relief. 
To the spirit of that system any wider conception of society’s 
duty to the poor than the granting to them of doles and their 
collection, on more or less indiscriminate principles, in large 
institutions when better oversight can there be given, is en- 
tirely foreign. For a poor relief “ policy ” in the true sense 
of the word the English Poor Law offers neither encourage- 
ment nor scope ; hence the public-spirited citizen who believes 
that dole-dealing is a cowardly device for cloaking social evils 
and evading social responsibilities has perforce to turn to volun- 
tary agencies like the Charity Organisation Societies. 

It is possible, indeed, that the highly developed systems of 
public assistance peculiar to some of the large German towns 
are not entirely free from danger. Danger will certainly arise 
if by any chance their efficiency as agencies of relief should tend 
to obscure the fundamental truth that the object of all public 
assistance should be the removal of the causes of impoverish- 
ment, and hence that the final test of the success of any poor 
relief system or authority must be the degree to which it is 
able to make itself unnecessary. Nothing could be worse for 
the cause of charity, public or private, for the poor themselves, 
and for society at large than the common disposition to regard 
our relief systems as a permanent part of the social machinery, 
instead of unsatisfactory makeshifts, as an end in them- 
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selves instead of a means to larger and more intelligent and 
more beneficent purposes, as virtuous evidences of public and 
personal sacrifice, instead of a penalty which society is pay- 
ing for past and present default, and, like all penalties rightly 
apportioned, branded with reproach and discredit. Such a 
danger does not threaten us in this country, at any rate, and 
for a long time we may safely study all that Germany has to 
offer for our instruction.^ 

1 These remarks must be read in connection with the following chapter on 
** Social Welfare Work,” 


CHAPTER XI 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 

The admirable reports in which German municipalities review 
their administrative work from year to year often contain a 
special section devoted to a kind of activity which to the average 
English municipal politician, whose mental horizon is limited 
by drains, building plans, and road making, will in such a con- 
nection appear anomalous, if not incomprehensible. This is 
social welfare '' work. What, he will ask, have municipalities 
to do with social welfare in the personal sense ? Once more it 
is necessary to recall the fact that nothing human is alien to the 
German conception of town government, and that it excludes 
no activities and no measures which aim at advancing the well- 
being of the community in any direction. 

Scope and Purpose of Social Welfare Policy. — ^T he 
social spirit which nowadays informs the governing author- 
ities of all large towns, and not less many of the smaller towns 
within their capacity, from the mayor down to the committees 
of the representative assembly, is to a large extent a by-product 
of the insurance legislation dating from the early 'eighties of 
last century. The effect of that legislation was to set in move- 
ment new social forces and new philanthropic ardours in many 
directions ; and under their influence current conventional 
conceptions of public health administration have been widened 
and the consciousness of social obligation has everywhere been 
stimulated and deepened. Just as Moli&re's hero discovered 
that he was speaking prose without knowing it, so many munici- 
palities, responding more and more to the new influences that 
were abroad, came to engage in social welfare work unconsciously 
long before they began to organise this work on systematic lines. 
All municipal policy may be said to have a social side, since 
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directly or indirectly its concern is with men and women, their 
well-being and convenience. Yet a distinction must be drawn 
between the formal routine social policy into which a munici- 
pality falls, as it were, by necessity, and schemes of social 
reform deliberately devised and co-ordinated for the attain- 
ment of certain definite objects. In social welfare work of the 
latter kind many German towns excel, and in no department 
of local administration can their example be studied with greater 
profit. 

Most of the measures which fall within this definition lie 
entirely outside the obligations imposed upon local authorities 
by statute, and because the scope of welfare work is thus limited 
only by the discretion of the authorities it is continually expand- 
ing. The measures more or less common to most progressive 
towns comprise housing schemes of various kinds, sanatoria 
and other institutions for the treatment of tuberculosis, con- 
valescent homes for the poorer classes, dispensaries for infants, 
for consumptives, and for dipsomaniacs, medical advice offices 
for mothers, measures for the protection of illegitimate children, 
maternity homes and other assistance for women before, at, 
and after childbirth, school kitchens for the feeding of necessitous 
children, school doctors and dental clinics, labour registries, 
and shelters for the homeless. These and other measures akin 
to them in purpose will be referred to more particularly in later 
pages. 

It wiU be seen that most of these measures are of a preventive 
character, and all of them fall within the meaning of the phrase 
“ social therapy,” which aptly describes the lines upon which 
German social reformers are to-day endeavouring to combat 
the ills of modern civilisation. 

Charlottenburg has distinguished itself more than most towns 
by bold experiment in the domain of “ social therapy.” The 
volimtary welfare institutions and agencies which it has estab- 
lished or promoted during the last few years are not exhausted 
by the list given above, for it has in addition a large maternity 
hospital, a home for aged people, a special housing department 
with a house registry, dwellings for persons in receipt of poor 
relief, day nurseries, forest schools, special schools for mentally 
and physically deficient children, home instruction for children 
who' cannot attend school, and a series of recreation grounds 
fully equipped for games of various kinds. Charlottenburg 
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spends ^^15,000 a year — equal to 8d. a head of the entire popula- 
tion — on its dispensaries for infants and its various measures 
for helping women before, at, and after childbirth. Its provision 
for consumptives, in the way of dispensary, sanatorium, and 
home care, costs an equal amount, and there is a still larger 
outlay on school hygiene, i.e., school doctors and dentists, and 
the other branches of welfare work specified above. 

. Nor do the municipalities limit their philanthropy to official 
efforts, for they support readily and generously all sorts of 
outside agencies and movements following the same lines. 
The benevolent subscription list of a large German town runs 
into thousands of pounds, for it is subject to no statutory re- 
striction such as would make it impossible to obtain money 
from English local authorities for charitable purposes, even if 
the disposition to give existed. 

No responsible institution or organisation which is able to 
show that it is engaged in useful public work on purely philan- 
thropic lines is refused a share, greater or less, in the ample 
grant assigned to social welfare objects. Thus the munici- 
pality of Frankfort-on-Main gives £2x,qoo a year in this way. 
Among the objects followed by the societies so assisted are 
the combating of consumption and of intemperance, the care 
of the aged poor, infant dispensaries, dental treatment for 
scholars, district nursing, convalescent homes, cribs and nur- 
series, children’s games, excursions, and holidays, school meals, 
popular libraries and lectures, shelters for the homeless, aid 
for discharged prisoners, legal advice agencies, writing-rooms 
for unemployed clerks, and a multitude of other worthy objects. 
In the same way the municipality of Berlin contributes amounts 
varying from -£10 to £500 to associations established for the 
following among other purposes : child and juvenile care {creches, 
play centres, etc.), instruction in crafts for boys and in housekeep- 
ing for girls, flower culture in schools, the feeding of necessitous 
children, the support of women in childbirth and their infants, 
private maternity homes, district nursing, housing reform, 
labour colonies, shelters for the homeless, work amongst dis- 
charged prisoners, general rescue work amongst the young, legal 
advice agencies, temperance work, popular hbraries, concerts, 
theatrical performances, and associations for the promotion of 
a love of art, literature and knowledge generally amongst the 
working classes. No question is ever asked as to the political or 
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religious auspices under which efforts of these kinds are made ; 
the one and only claim to support is concern for the public 
good. 

It is also a common and laudable custom for municipalities 
to vote sums of money for the establishment of philanthropic 
institutions in coxnmemoration of great national events and 
anniversaries. Sometimes a town in this way acquires a new 
park or library, or the money may be earmarked for a special 
purpose — ^the endowment of a maternity hospital or a con- 
valescent home, scholarships for poor children in the higher 
schools, and the like. Thus the city of Berlin, in commemora- 
tion of the bicentenary of the creation of the kingdom of Prussia, 
set apart the sum of ;,f 5 o,ooo to be used in promoting the erection 
of cheap dwellings for the working class. So, too, Diisseldorf 
erected a lodging-house for single men at a cost of £ 10,000 in 
commemoration of the silver wedding of the present Emperor 
and Empress. 

The stern individualist, sohcitous for the virtues of self- 
reliance and independence — virtues which, after all, flourish 
only in a rich and fertile soil— may be inclined to ask whether 
this ready offer of public assistance does not deter people from 
helping themselves and encourage the growth of an insidious 
form of parasitism. The Charlottenburg municipal authority 
answered the question in a statement recently published, and 
its answer is that these measures are carried out as much in 
the interest of the community as a whole as of the individuals 
who immediately benefit. 

“ The care of the poor and the maintenance of necessitous 
sick persons in institutions,” it writes, “ are obligations im- 
posed on the communes by law, and according to the decisions 
of the highest courts measures for the prevention of sickness 
may also in certain cases be regarded as obligatory. The measures 
for the protection of health, on the other hand, are altogether 
voluntary, yet they are not merely adopted from humanitarian 
considerations and motives of pity, but are imperatively 
necessary in the interest of the health of the entire population. 
The fear is often expressed that the benefits thus voluntarily 
provided may diminish the sense of responsibility of parents 
and guardians, and that the town relieves these of obligations 
which properly belong to them. But this view is not tenable. 
The classes of the population to which these health measures 
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apply are now very inadequately cared for, and are in con- 
sequence a source of danger not only to the physical, moral, and 
economic well-being of their descendants, but to the entire 
population. But, further, the influence of these measures is 
pre-eminently educative, and its effects will be seen in the 
cultural advance of the coming generation.” 

Let it be admitted that the social welfare work done by German 
towns is not dictated exclusively by altruistic considerations, 
and that expediency is often a powerful though an unacknow- 
ledged motive. In the main, however, this work, so many- 
sided and so fruitful in results, unquestionably reflects a genuine 
philanthropic spirit and an earnest desire to soften social 
antagonisms and lessen social inequalities, by offering to the less 
favoured members of the commimity, not in the form of a private 
charity but of a public gift, advantages and amenities of inestim- 
able value which otherwise would be beyond their reach. Such 
a policy may not altogether realise yet it is true to the spirit of 
words used by the late Dr. E. Miinsterberg, one of the heralds of 
this new movement in municipal life : “ When we no longer 
divide the members of the community into the rulers and the 
ruled, but regard all as comrades in the good old sense of the 
word, then only do we think socially, and the commune which 
discharges its obligations in this sense will be carrying on com- 
munal social policy.” 

Where official initiative in this work is slow, impetus is supplied 
in abundance by the Labour or Social Democratic representatives 
on the town councils, and it speaks volumes for the humane 
spirit which inspires the middle-class parties in power that, 
in spite of much reckless imputation of apathy to social evils, 
so much is done and done so readily at the request of a party 
which is never weary of asking yet is never grateful for what it 
receives. Too often the Socialist sees in these manifold activities 
only an evidence of human misery, and the very efforts of the 
much maligned “ bourgeois society ” to right the wrong he 
forges into a new weapon for his war against the social order ; 
what he does not recognise, or refuses to admit, is the fact that 
behind these measures are an enthusiasm for humanity and a 
rebellion against social ills not less sincere and ardent than his 
own, though informed by a suaver and more charitable spirit 
and directed on the whole by a more practical because a more 
patient and more discriminating judgment. 
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As social welfare work has grown, new machinery has been 
called for with a view to economy and co-ordination of effort. 
The governing authorities of between twenty and thirty of 
the larger towns have formed Social Commissions for dealing 
with all questions which come under this head. In this way 
experts upon the various problems which have to be faced are 
brought together, and their knowledge and advice are placed 
at the disposal of workers without the same experience yet 
wishful to leam ; questions are viewed together and no longer 
in isolation, and reformative measures are similarly adopted 
as part of a concerted plan. To the Social Commissions, or 
departments corresponding to them though differently named, 
are committed many advisory functions relating to such branches 
of the general administration as are concerned directly or in- 
directly with social conditions. For example, they may be 
entrusted with the preparation and revision of the regulations 
relating to the labour registry, the legal advice agency, the 
conditions of service of municipal employees, industrial insur- 
ance, the industrial and commercial courts, and the like. 

The municipality of Breslau has recently erected in different 
parts of the town buildings, known as “ Welfare Houses,” in- 
tended to serve as centres for social welfare endeavours of 
various kinds. There are four institutions of the sort, each 
adapted to the special needs of the locality in which it is 
situated. AU of them have baths for adults and children, cribs, 
infants’ dispensaries, milk depots, libraries and reading-rooms, 
and savings banks, and several have gymnasiums, laundries, 
and sewing-rooms to which women and girls can resort for the 
purpose of instruction and help in the making and mending 
of clothing. Curators live on the premises. From ;£6ooo to 
;^i8,ooo each has been spent upon the building and equipment 
of these institutions. 

Some of the more important branches of social welfare work 
may now be reviewed. 

The Crusade Against Infant Mortality. — Germany has 
still one of the highest infant mortality rates in Europe, in spite 
of a considerable improvement during the past ten years. The 
rate in 1913 for the whole empue was 14-7 per cent., but in 
Prussia 14-6 per cent., in Bavaria 17-7 per cent., in Saxony 
15-6 per cent., in Wiirtemberg 13-8 per cent., and in Baden 13-8 
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per cent. It is, however, no accident that in Prussia the rate 
is lowest in the industrial provinces, since it is there that the 
most energetic measures have been adopted with a view to 
preventing unnecessary waste of infant life. Apart from the 
humanitarian aspect of the question, the husbanding of its 
population is a matter of vital importance for Germany as an 
industrial and a military country. In the crusade against 
infant mortality attention is first given to the time prior to 
the birth of the child. Thus in Charlottenburg no woman, 
married or unmarried, who is undergoing the physical and 
mental strain incidental to childbirth need lack friends, food, 
or shelter. If only food is needed she can have it for asking, 
for the municipality has an arrangement with the Mothers’ 
Association by which its agents are authorised to supply, at 
the cost of the town, soup, milk, and other food to needy women 
during four weeks preceding confinement, with the services 
of a doctor, nurse, and midwife as required. Single women left 
to face motherhood alone are offered shelter and care in one 
of several maternity homes, admission through whose ever- 
open doors is attended by no formality whatever. After con- 
finement mothers and infants are looked after until permanent 
arrangements can be made for them, and meantime the infants 
have been placed in the legal care of a public guardian, a 
municipal official, whose duty it is to see to their welfare and to 
assert their rights and those of the mothers against men who are 
too often ready to shirk their responsibilities. 

Only one German town is known to provide medical and 
midwife’s assistance gratuitously independently of the Poor 
Law, and that is Offenbach ; but many other towns, like 
Charlottenburg, subsidise associations and institutions which 
offer this service to the poorer classes. Although only a small 
minority of all maternity hospitals and homes in Germany are 
in public hands, in Prussia 22 out of a total of 65, with 2670 
beds, belong to municipal or other public bodies. One of the 
largest municipal institutions is that already partially built 
at Charlottenburg ; when completed it will contain ovm 400 
beds and the total cost is estimated at £270,000. 

Dispensaries for advice to mothers on the nursing of infants 
are now almost general in the towns ; and in most cases they 
are either carried on or largely subsidised by the local authori- 
ties. Berlin has nine of these institutions, and it is found that 
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nearly one-third of all the infants born are taken to the dis- 
pensaries, though in the case of illegitimate children the pro- 
portion is over one-half. Besides the consultations given by 
the doctors in attendance, visits are paid by nurses and other 
helpers to the homes of the parents, 10,000 a year is paid to 
mothers in premiums, ranging from 2s. to 5s. a week, to encour- 
age natural feeding, and a large quantity of milk is distributed. 
While most dispensaries are intended for infants, those at Char- 
lottenburg take children up to six years of age. Both at these 
towns and elsewhere wet nurses are supplied at the public ex- 
pense in special cases. Apart from the help rendered by the 
visiting nurses medical treatment is not given. 

In Berlin the police authority exercises oversight over children 
given out to nurse under a power conferred upon it by a Cabinet 
Order of 1840, since which time all foster-mothers in Berlin 
have been licensed and subject to constant control. 

Premiums to encourage natural feeding are very common, 
and as a rule are paid in connection with the infant dispensaries. 
The Dresden town coimcil draws on the profits of the municipal 
savings bank for the purpose. A common rule is to offer these 
premiums only in cases where the family income falls below 
a fixed amount, e.g., 20s. a week. The amount ranges from 
IS. 6d. to 3s. a week, with a,n addition during the months of 
the year specially favourable to infantile diseases. The premiums 
may be given in milk in lieu of money. In all cases the condition 
of natural feeding is insisted on. 

Great importance is attached to the supply of milk either 
gratuitously or at a reduced charge to mothers of the poorer 
class. At Posen a mimicipal “milk kitchen” has been estab- 
lished for this purpose. It is managed by an experienced 
dairyman under the oversight of a doctor, and the milk is sold 
at 18 depots located in different parts of the town. Poor people 
are supplied free on the order of the poor relief doctors. In 
connection with the “ milk kitchen ” a dispensary for infants 
is carried on, and here, too, feeding premiums in the form of 
milk and money are given. 

Municipal creches are also common, and the towns in general 
subsidise institutions of this kind carried on by philanthropic 
societies. Where a charge is made it is nominal, e.g., 3d. or 
4d. a day for nursing and food. The municipality of Weissen- 
see, near Berlin, has just built a special hospital for infants at 
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a cost of £18,000. It is intended solely for the treatment of 
children np to two years of age, and 65 patients can be taken 
at once. No diseases are refused, and provision is even made 
for the' treatment of infectious cases. All the milk used in the 
hospital is produced on an adjacent farm belonging to the town. 

Another noteworthy municipal experiment which has been 
made at Karlsruhe and at Sebnitz, in Saxony, is a plan of assisted 
maternity or motherhood insurance. 

While the general infant mortality is steadily falling, in spite 
of fluctuations due to exceptionally hot summers and other 
special causes, the effect of these concerted efforts is best seen 
in the case of individual towns. Thus Munich in 1886 had an 
infant mortality rate of 33 per cent. ; in 1896 the rate had fallen 
to 26 and 1906 to 20 per cent., and the improvement was attri- 
buted largely to the infant dispensaries, milk depots, and creches, 
the encouragement of natural feeding, the improved supervision 
of foster-children, and the systematic instruction of mothers in 
the proper nursing of their infants. Similarly at Stettin, where 
the municipality has for some years co-ordinated the various 
public measures for the reduction of infant mortality by means 
of a Board of Health, the rate of mortality has fallen from an 
average of 27-9 per cent, during the years 1901 to 1905, to 22-6 
per cent, during the years 1906 to 1910, and in 1912 it was 17-5 
per cent. At Regensburg, owing to similar efforts, the infant 
mortality rate has been reduced from 43 to 24 per cent., and that 
of Freiburg in Baden from 25 to 10 per cent. So, too, the infant 
mortality rate of Hanover fell from 17-3 to 10 • 9 per cent, between 
1896 and 1910, and rates of from 10 to 12 per cent, are now no 
longer rare in other towns, e.g., Frankfort-on-Main, Kiel, Essen, 
Bremen, Dusseldorf, etc. 

Municipal Guardianship of Illegitimate Children. — 
The system of municipal guardianship, under which illegitimate 
children become at birth the legal wards of officers appointed 
by the local authorities, is one of the most effectual of the measures 
by which the terrible mortality amongst these children is being 
combated. High as is the general rate of infant mortality, the 
rate amongst illegitimates in many parts of the country, and 
not alone in the large towns, is appalling, Germany had in 1911 
a general infant mortality rate of 19*2 per cent., but while the 
rate amongst legitimates was 18-2 the rate amongst illegitimates 
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was 29 per cent. In Prussia the two rates were 17-1 and 31-1 
per cent, respectively, in Bavaria 21-3 and 29-3 per cent., in 
Saxony 21-6 and 29-6 per cent., in Wtirtemberg 18-4 and 26-4 
per cent., and in Baden i6'8 and 24-7 per cent. In som’e of the 
provinces of Prussia one in every three illegitimate children dies 
within the first year, and in the large towns the rate of mortality 
sometimes exceeds 40 per cent., and is twice as high as amongst 
legitimates. 

The public guardian is an extension of the obligation in relation 
to orphans and deserted and illegitimate children placed on the 
communes by the Imperial Civil Code. Guardianship may 
extend to illegitimate children only or to aU children coming 
under the Poor Law, though other classes of children may be 
taken into protection in special cases, and the power is exercised 
in virtue of an arrangement with the Court of- Wards fyormund- 
schaftsgericht) whereby the latter constitutes a definite communal 
officer the legal guardian of certain classes of children except 
in cases where there is some other approved guardian who is 
tmwilling to retire in his favour or where the appointment of 
another guardian is desirable for special reasons. 

The institution of municipal guardianship in respect of Poor 
Law and friendless children was begun in Dortmund in 1898, 
and it has since been adopted by more than 150 towns, one-half 
of them in Prussia. The scope of this public guardianship differs 
in the various States. In Nuremberg, in Bavaria, it extends 
to all children who fall upon the Poor Law, whether maintained 
in institutions or boarded out with families, to illegitimate 
children maintained in part at public cost, to foster-children 
nursed in Nuremberg, and to children and juveniles -under 
disciplinary care for whose welfare the municipality is responsible. 
As a rule the guardianship lasts until the expiration of school 
age or the age of 14 years. 

For the reason given above illegitimate children are the 
principal object of attention. The method of procedure is as 
follows. The public guardian receives notification from the 
civil registry of every illegitimate birth, but where women 
have been received for confinement into hospitals or other institu- 
tions he enters into communication with them before the birth 
of their children and deputes his women assistants to look after 
them and to continue oversight over the children when the 
mothers have returned to work. Later personal oversight is 
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usually exercised by the poor relief committees appointed for 
the care of orphans, consisting of the head of the orphans’ depart- 
ment, orphan visitors or guardians, and the municipal medical 
officer, ‘but for the first two years the services of the nurses 
attached to the infant dispensaries are freely utiUsed. After 
the wards have left school they may still continue in the legal 
care of the municipal guardians, if necessary until they come of 
age. The guardians often have central offices where, during 
hours fixed for consultation, information and advice can be 
obtained upon legal questions affecting the custody and main- 
tenance of children. 

Not only are the infants and the mothers cared for under 
this system, but the fathers are also looked after. One of the 
most important duties of the public guardians is to see that 
these men discharge their legal liability, and the success which 
attends this part of their efforts alone justifies the expense 
and labour involved. In a single year the pubhc guardians 
appointed by the city of Berlin took over the charge of 4200 
illegitimate children, and gave advice and assistance in a large 
number of additional cases. Pressure of some kind had to be 
brought to bear upon most of the fathers, and legal proceedings 
to be taken in many cases, but as a result alimony to the amount 
of ;^i5,ooo was paid either direct to the mothers or to the 
municipal guardians on their behalf. During four years the 
Dresden pubhc guardian was able to collect £ 2^,000 from fathers 
of illegitimate children. 

One of the principal reasons which led the municipality of 
Diisseldorf to introduce the pubhc guardianship of illegitimate 
children was the wish to enforce the rights of these children 
against their fathers. It is found that 90 per cent, of ah pro- 
ceedings for maintenance taken by the guardian are successful 
and that 60 per cent, of ah the payments awarded or otherwise due 
are paid. At Leipzig the pubhc guardian was able during the 
ten years 1900 to 1909 to extract from the fathers of ihegitimate 
children — ^apart from pa5ments made voluntarily — ^no less than 
£ 87 , 500 , of which £ 15,800 was received in 1909. Hitherto not 
40 per cent, of the alimony due had been recovered where the 
children had private guardians ; now that the town undertakes 
the responsibility of looking after the fathers the leakage is 
small. 

It is worth while calling attention to this aspect of the pubhc 
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(c) Feeding of Necessitous Children . — The feeding of neces- 
sitous children is almost general in the larger tovms, which 
here likewise have undertaken this heavy financial hability 
voluntarily and not in virtue of any statute or Government 
injunction. In some towns the work is done by the municipal 
authorities direct, but it has been found more convenient to 
finance philanthropic societies formed for the purpose of carry- 
ing on this humane and necessary work. The municipality 
of Berlin began with a grant of ;f35oo in 1908, and it now votes 
over £11,000 a year towards this object. The tendency is more 
and more for the children to be fed at their own or neighbouring 
schools, to which end kitchens are equipped in suitable schools. 
These kitchens form an indispensable feature of all new buildings, 
and are also used in connection with the cookery instruction 
given to girls in the higher forms and at continuation classes. 
Usually the children of the very poor receive both breakfast and 
dinner free, but parents able to pay are charged a small sum — 
often not more than ijd. — ^for the midday meal. In some towns 
the school dinners are continued during the holidays. 

(d) Children’s Care Centres . — ^An invaluable work is done 
by associations assisted by public funds on the lines adopted 
by the children’s care committees of London, though on a larger 
scale. The special purpose of these associations is the care of 
boys and girls of school age during the absence from home of 
their parents at factory or workroom. How important is the 
place filled by these societies may be judged from the fact that, 
according to the latest occupation census, four and a half million 
married women (widows and divorced and deserted women 
included) regularly work for a livelihood in Germany. The 
movement began by the local authorities lending to these societies 
schoolrooms to which scholars came in the afternoon to do their 
homework, and afterwards stayed for other light occupation 
and games. Out of these simple children’s work-and-play 
centres grew in some towns large institutions, like the model 
“ Juveniles’ Home ” (Jugendheim) of Charlottenburg — ^founded 
and carried on by a philanthropic association subsidised by the 
town — ^where care begins with the infant and ends with the up- 
grown youth or maiden, for under one roof are gathered cribs, 
nurseries, and rooms for school work, games, and practical 
instruction in housekeeping and simple handicrafts. The 
" children’s care centres ” held in the schools are for the most 
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part directed by voluntary workers, but some of the “ Juveniles’ 
Homes,” like that at Charlottenburg, are staffed by trained 
women, assisted by girl volunteers of the higher middle class. 
When school years are over the children who frequent these 
centres are helped in the choice of occupations, and often ties 
are formed which last into married life. The “ children’s care 
centre ” idea is naturally most developed in the large towns. 
Berlin, for example, has between sixty and seventy such centres, 
scattered in various parts of the city, most of them carried on 
in school buildings. About 35 municipalities are known to have 
established juveniles’ homes, while the still more numerous 
institutions promoted by societies and individuals are as a rule 
liberally assisted from the public funds. Altogether there are 
in 256 towns over 1250 of these homes making regular provision 
for over 84,000 children, at a cost of £100,000 a year. 

The Crusade Against Tuberculosis. — In no country is 
the crusade against tuberculosis being prosecuted more systema- 
tically and more vigorously than in Germany, and though the 
crusade specially owes its existence and its success to the insur- 
ance legislation, the municipal authorities are, at great cost, 
taking a prominent part in the work. So far their energies have 
been specially directed towards the development of the dis- 
pensary system. These institutions now exist in nearly aU 
important towns, and in many small ones ; they are often carried 
on by the local authorities, but if established by philanthropic 
societies they are invariably subsidised by the towns. 

Of municipal agencies alone there are no fewer than 170 at 
the present time in various parts of the coxmtry. The majority 
are for men, others are for women, others again have depart- 
ments for both sexes, and many are exclusively intended for 
children. The number of public dispensaries of all kinds, how- 
ever, is estimated at between 800 and goo, Prussia having 187, 
Baden 537, Bavaria 54, and Saxony 39. The larger dispen- 
saries are usually staffed with at least one trained practitioner, 
with assistants and nurses, and at all advice and assistance are 
given free. If home treatment is sufficient patients are required 
to visit the dispensary at intervals in order that the doctors 
may assure themselves that their advice is being faithfully 
followed. If admission to a sanatorium is desirable the needful 
steps are taken. 
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In the case of a person insured against sickness or invalidity 
the statutory insurance organisation to which he belongs under- 
takes the responsibihty. In some towns examination at the 
mtmicipal dispensary is a necessary preliminary to application 
for sanatorium treatment under the insurance laws. In the 
case of an uninsured patient without means, the Poor Law 
administration bears the cost. 

Another form of treatment is that of the home for recupera- 
tion, admission to which is likewise conditional upon examina- 
tion at the public dispensary. The incurables are dealt with 
as far as possible in special homes or separate sections of the 
mufxicipal hospitals. The dispensary is only a single link in a 
chain of institutions created for combating one of the most 
terrible yet most preventable of diseases, yet its work is the 
starting-point for other measures, and upon its efficiency 
the success of these largely depends. Of dispensaries for con- 
sxunptives Berhn and its suburbs have now fourteen, besides 
eleven for dipsomaniacs (one for women), and four for the 
diagnosis of cancer. 

The Charlottenburg dispensary differs from most others in 
that while its medical staff advise the consumptives who report 
themselves, its nurses and visitors seek out the victims of tuber- 
culosis in the homes of the working classes and the poor with a 
view to obtaiaing for them the special help which they need. 
The dispensary works in close association with the municipal 
school administration, the Industrial Insurance Organisations, 
and the National Women’s Association for the Care of Con- 
sumptives, and though it does not undertake actual treatment, 
it procures for suitable patients admission to the proper institu- 
tions, while those undergoing domiciliary treatment are pro- 
vided where necessary with nourishing food, clothing, beds 
and bedding, and fuel. Special attention is given to the care 
of children in the early stages of consumption with a view to 
increasing their resistibility to disease at a later age. Latterly 
the Charlottenburg dispensary has been developed into a “ care " 
office for consumptives.” The cost of carrying on the " care 
office ” is about £2000 a year, but in addition the town expends 
£9000 in sending patients to sanatoria, convalescent homes, 
and similar institutions, besides a large sum in treating patients 
in ordinary hospitals. 

Charlottenburg has also erected a hospital, in the midst of 
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its large forest estate, in which tuberculous patients of three 
classes are received, viz., serious cases of the type hitherto 
treated in a special hospital in the town, incurable cases un- 
suited ’to admission into ordinary sanatoria, who are offered a 
comfortable home until the end of their lives, and cases in the 
early stage. There is accommodation for 200 persons, and 
children as well as adults are received. 

The municipal institutions for the special treatment of con- 
sumption known to exist in 1913 comprised, in addition to the 
dispensaries and advice agencies, ten sanatoria for adults, 36 
institutions or sections of hospitals reserved for incurable cases, 
20 sanatoria for children, five forest schools, five convalescent 
homes, and eight observation stations. Berlin, Munich, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Cologne, Nuremberg, and Aix-la-Chapelle are 
among the towns which have established sanatoria for con- 
sumptives, but the great majority of these institutions — ^the 
total of which exceeds three hundred, with some 27,000 beds — 
are owned and worked by the Statutory Insurance Organisations 
and philanthropic societies. Berhn receives consumptives in 
four sanatoria (with 426 beds), two for each sex, and it is about 
to build a special hospital for these sufferers at Buch, where it 
owns a, large area of land and forest. The hospital is to accom- 
modate 500 patients at first, but .ultimately 1000, and is to be 
built upon a site 56 acres in extent, one-half of which is and will 
remain forest. The cost will exceed ;;f4oo,ooo. 

A preventive measure of a special kind is adopted by the 
municipality of Cologne, which provides tuberculous families 
with dwellings with gardens in open suburbs, in the hope that 
under the i n fluence of healthy surroundings the scourge may 
be wiped out in the second generation. Gorlitz, in Silesia, has 
followed Cologne’s example. So, too, the town of Halberstadt 
has a municipal nursery garden for the employment of con- 
sumptives during the period of after-care, until they are able 
to return to their past work or more suitable work can be found 
for them. While employed in this outdoor work they are -under 
constant medical oversight. In many towns the municipal 
authority undertakes the cost of disinfecting all houses in which 
deaths from tuberculosis have taken place or in which tuberculous 
persons have lived. 

Thanks to the energetic measures taken bj?- the insurance 
organisations, the municipal authcfrities and philanthropic 
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organisations jointly, the rate of mortality from consumption 
has already been reduced from a high to a moderate figure, 
and every year further progress is being made. According to 
Professor Kirchner the reduction in Prussia during the past 30 
years has been nearly 50 per cent. 

Convalescent Homes. — ^Although provision of this kind 
is made on a large scale by the statutory insurance organisa- 
tions — chiefly by the Pension Boards which administer the 
Invalidity Insurance Law, but also by many of the sickness 
insurance societies — ^the larger towns are more and more regard- 
ing it as an essential part of their social welfare work. Where 
municipalities establish convalescent homes, homes of rest, 
and recuperative institutions akin to them, they do it mainly 
in the interest of the working classes, and in practice most of 
the persons received in these places are sent by their insurance 
organisations, yet admission is not restricted to any section of 
the population, and the lower middle class is not slow to use the 
facilities offered. Except where admission is by order of the 
poor relief authority a charge is made, but this seldom or never 
covers the cost to the town. 

The municipality of Berlin maintains a series of excellent 
and popular homes for convalescents and persons on the 
threshold of disease or breakdown for whom rest and recupera- 
tive treatment are necessary. There are seven of these homes, 
all pleasantly and healthily situated at a moderate distance 
from the city, from which they are conveniently reached by 
railway or tramway. There are three homes for each sex, two 
in each case being for consumptives and the third for general 
convalescents, and there is a home for children. Together the 
homes have accommodation for 650 persons. A feature of 
the convalescent home for women is the provision made for 
care after confinement. From aU homes epileptics, dipso- 
maniacs, and persons suffering from certain other diseases are 
excluded. An inclusive charge of 2s. 6d. per day is made for 
each person, and this is often paid by the sickness insurance 
society to which the patient belongs. Cases of straitened means 
are met out of a charitable fund at the disposal of the 
municipal authority, allowing of free maintenance for several 
himdred persons for varying periods in the course of the 
year. There is a pubhc office in a central part of the city at 
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which applications for admission Eire received any day in the 
week. 

The little town of Buch, where the home for male consump- 
tives is situated, promises before long to become in its way a 
municipal “ colony of mercy ” after the pattern of the famous 
Bodelschwingh institution of “ Bethel ” near Bielefeld. A 
municipal infirmary, under the poor relief administration, in- 
tended for the aged and infirm poor, with room for 1500 persons, 
and a large lunatic asylum with room for 1800 persons are 
already located there ; a further lunatic asylum, the fourth 
municipal institution of the kind, is being erected; and a large 
hospital for consumptives is contemplated. 

Other towns have institutions of the same kind of a size 
proportionate to their needs, and it is noteworthy that increas- 
ing provision is being made for children in many ways. Thus 
Schoneberg recently built a convalescent home for children 
suffering from tuberculosis and scrofula. 

Municipal Lodging - Houses for Single Men and 
Shelters. — ^The German municipal Rowton House for single 
men {Ledigenheim) is an institution of quite recent date whose 
origin must be sought in the insufficiency of the old practice of 
lodging with families, due in the .main to two causes, viz., the 
severer lodger regulations now enforced and the curtailment 
of house space imposed on working-class families by the pressure 
of high rents. A number of towns have either built lodging- 
houses of this kind or have assisted philanthropic societies in 
so doing by the grant of land or money or by loans at a low 
rate of interest. Since 1908 Charlottenburg has had such a 
lodging-house, built by a society on land given by the munici- 
pality. It has 340 beds, mostly in separate rooms or cubicles, 
and the cost of bed and light breakfast is from los. to 15s. a 
month. The building is open from 5 a.m. until midnight. 
Attached to the institution are a branch of the municipal library, 
reading rooms, a common room, a restaurant, and baths. Weis- 
sensee has more recently bmlt a lodging-house with three flats, one 
for women and two for men, and it is carried on as a municipal 
institution. Strassburg and Diisseldorf have similar institutions. 
The municipalities of Berlin and Posen have given to public 
utility building societies sites for houses to contain several hundred 
beds, and Munich proposes to erect two houses of still larger size. 
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In the interest of the homeless waifs and strays of town Ide 
municipal shelters of various kinds are provided, from the 
warm " kitchen,” simply equipped, it may be, m a railway arch 
or some other odd corner, where food may be had for a com of 
the lowest denomination, to the public doss-house where a 
mattress is offered free for the night, “ with no questions asked. 
Few of the too regular frequenters of these institutions belong, 
however, to the work-seeking class. Berlin has two large shelters, 
one for single men and women and the other for families, and 
between them they house on an average 3000 persons every 
night of the year. The municipality also subsidises a smaller 
shelter working on the same lines. The municipality of Dresden 
has just opened two shelters, one for families who are unable 
to find or rent dweHings, and the other for the general homeless 
wanderers of the street. The former are assigned small apart- 
ments at a charge of fid. a day if they can afford it, and the latter 
are received without charge. When completed the two blocks 
will have cost the town £37,500. 

Municipal Labour Registries.— -Germany set the world 
an example in the creation of public labour registries, a,nd 
other countries have gone to it for instruction in the working 
of these institutions. While, however, Great Britain and before 
it some of the United States have adopted a State organisation 
of labour registries, this field of activity is still left in Germany 
to the municipal authorities and welfare associations, the latter 
being almost invariably assisted by grants of public money or 
the loan of public buildings or both, and to trade and labour 
organisations. Of registries either conducted or assisted by the 
communes there were in Prussia only three in 1880 and 29 in 
1890, but 266 in 1911, in the rest of the Empire 38, making a 
total of 475. The importance attached to the subject by the 
municipalities may be judged by the fact that the larger towns 
spend on an average £500 a year on their labour registries 
independently of the cost of rent, light, and heating. This 
large expenditure is the more noteworthy since it is entirely 
voluntary. 

Some of the public labour registries are organised on a bureau- 
cratic basis, that is, they are conducted by municipal officials 
like any other local institution, but what is known as the “ parita- 
tive ” principle is usual, the executive here consisting of em- 
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ployers and workpeople in equal numbers, though here, too, a 
municipal official may be chosen as chairman. Invaluable as 
is the service which the registries perform both for labour and 
capital, however, their influence is not as great as it might be 
owing to the fact that the larger employers and the larger 
industries more and more remain aloof. 

There is a tendency to combine the general work of the labour 
registry with activities of a cognate character ; thus some registries 
endeavour to find employment for children leaving school, for 
domestic servants, for consumptives and other persons of limited 
physical capacity ; or the registry keeps a list of foster-parents 
for use in the boarding out of orphans and other children main- 
tained by the poor relief authority ; and the municipal house 
registry, the legal advice agencies, and writing-rooms for un- 
employed clerks and others are sometimes worked along with 
the pubhc labour registry. 

As in France the private employment agencies are subject 
to severe public control. Under the Industrial Code all em- 
ployment agents need to be licensed, and for the protection of 
the public it is required that their charges shall be submitted 
to the police authority for approval, shall be displayed con- 
spicuously in their rooms, and shall be notified to applicants 
before business is done. In some -towns these private registries 
are subject to the oversight of the local authorities. 

In some States many of the communal authorities contribute 
liberally towards the cost of the “ relief stations ” established 
for the benefit of wandering work-seekers, and in Bavaria one- 
third of the three hundred institutions of the kind are main- 
tained by the communes, rather more by the district authorities, 
and the rest by associations. At most of these stations only 
relief in kind — board and lodging, with clothing occasionally — 
is given, and as a rule a labour task has to be performed in 
return. A Prussian law of June 29, 1907, provides for the 
establishment by the local authorities of labour yards for the 
same class of itinerant workers. The law can be put in force by 
resolution of the Provincial Diets, and the Provincial Com- 
mittees then decide which communes shall take action and the 
character of the provision they shall make, but the provinces 
contribute largely towards the costs of maintenance. Many 
towns have been required to establish labour yards for the 
itinerant unemployed, and their existence has in some places 
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led to the application of severer police measures against men- 
kancy and loafing than were formerly regarded as justifiable. 

Assisted Unemployment Insurance Funds.— In 
duction of unemployment insurance Germany again, through 
its municipalities, set the example to Europe. So long ago as 
i8q6 an unemployment insurance fund was formed at Cologne 
in the special interest of workpeople engaged m the outdoor, 
trades and, with municipal help, was carried on dming the 
winter months. Some time ago the fund was reorganised on a 
broader basis and passed into municipal care. Leipzig has had a 
cimilar assisted fund since 1903, providing benefits all the year 

More important, however, are the experiments which have 
been made on what is known as the Ghent system by the municipal 
authorities of sixteen towns up to 1914, including Strassburg, 
Freiburg, Stuttgart, Schoneberg, Mannheim, Miilhausen, and 
Offenbach. Under this system the public authority usuaUy 
grants to recognised trade unions an agreed proportion often 
50 per cent.— of the unemployment benefit which they pay to 
their members. As a rule, the town’s subsidy is paid out of a 
fund which is under the same management as the public labour 
registry, an arrangement which makes it possible to exercise 
close control over the applicants for benefit and also to afford 
many of them work instead of money. At Strassburg, which 
introduced this system in Germany, uninarried men must be 
willing to accept work out of the town, if offered, on pain of 
forfeiting claim to benefit, and recipients of benefit must repoit 
themselves daily at the labour registry at the times fixed. Sub- 
sidies are only given in respect of workpeople who are unemployed 
owing to causes other than strikes, lockouts, sickness, accident, 
and disablement (provision is made for the last three cases by 
statutory insurance funds), and in order to be eligible to receive a 
subsidy a workman must have lived in the town umnterruptedly 
for a year prior to losing his employment. Strictly speaking 
this system of helping the unemployed is not insurance in the 
technical sense of the word. The mutual principk is adopted 
to the extent that workpeople pay special contributions to a 
common fund for the purpose and receive benefit from that 
fund, but both contributions and benefits are fixed in a more 
or less arbitrary manner. 
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In practice the boon of public assistance faUs in the m ain 
to the skilled workers, inasmuch as unemployment benefit is 
rare in the unskilled trades. In order to meet this difficulty 
some towns encourage individual saving for the contingency 
of unemployment by the offer of premiums, but neither in 
Belgium nor Germany has this feature of the Ghent system 
proved very successful. Although the Labour party, both by 
its newspapers and its representatives on the town councils, 
has made vigorous attempts to commend to local authorities 
this system of assisted unemployment insurance, and although 
the Governments have strongly urged its adoption, the great 
majority of towns refuse to take action, holding that this is a 
question for Imperial legislation. 

Without creating insurance machinery, several towns, like 
Mimich and Mayence, relieve unemployed workpeople by direct 
payments of public money, which do not count as poor relief 
and hence do not entail civil disqualifications. Such payments 
are, as a rule, confined to the winter months, and with a view 
to the prevention of fraud organised workmen in receipt of help 
are required to report themselves daily to the officials of their 
unions, and unorganised workmen to municipal controllers. 
In order to be qualified for this benefit apphcants must have 
lived in the town and have been out of work for a specified 
period, and at Munich only men are eligible. During the wide- 
spread unemployment in the winter of 1913-14 the municipality 
of Berlin set aside a sum of £15,000 out of which loans free of 
interest were made to deserving persons. 

Public Works for the Unemployed. — ^The larger towns 
have found it necessary to supplement the work of the labour 
registry by more positive measures. Wherever possible suit- 
able unemployed persons who come before the notice of the 
poor relief authority are offered work, usually of an unskilled, 
out-of-door character, in connection with one or other of the 
many departments of the administration. In times of exceptional 
unemplo3maent this can often be done on a large scale owing to 
the care taken to anticipate pressure of the kind, and to hold 
over for periods of trade depression public works the execution 
of which is not urgent. This policy of reserving work for bad 
times is not confined to local authorities, but is followed on an 
even larger and more systematic scale by the Government 
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departments, and particularly the Railway Ministries. In so 
acting the local authorities of Prussia are followmg instructions 
issued by the Government as long ago as 1894. When trade 
depression increased unemployment in Berlin in the winter of 
1 913-14 the municipality was able to put in hand public works 
involving an expenditure of half a million pounds which would 
not have been executed under ordinary conditions of the labour 
market, and employment upon these works was offered only to 

Berlin workmen. . . . ' «; 

Where the normal works of the municipality do not sumce 
to absorb the unemployed, public distress or relief works are 
commonly undertaken. Such works were first organised on 
a large scale during the period of acute trade depression i 89 i“ 5 » 
then again in 1900-3, once more in 1907-9- More than a 
hundred and fifty towns now resort to distress works in case 
of need, and in a few towns distress works are carried on from 
year to year and all the year round. Here and there writing- 
rooms are opened for skilled applicants for employment, but 
the great majority of the unemployed are offered outdoor work, 
such as road and street making, excavating, digging, sand 
getting, stone breaking, and faggot cutting ^in general, just 
such works as were suggested by the Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board issued by Mr. J. Chamberlain in 1886, empowering 
Boards of Guardians to furnish to the unemployed work instead 
of poor relief, for the purpose of protecting them against 
the demoralising influence of dependence on public assist- 
ance. 

Almost the only merit that can be claimed for the distress 
works is that they enable the authorities to exact some sort 
of equivalent for what in many cases is, in effect though not 
in law, public rehef. While not confined to digging holes and 
filling them up again, much of the outdoor work is work of an 
uneconomic kind, in the sense that it would not be under- 
taken except on compulsion and as an alternative to poor relief, 
and that it is, as a rule, done at a loss as compared with the 
price of contract work. Unquestionably, too, distress work 
is looked down upon npt only by workmen in general but by 
the men who do it. Naturally workmen of the better class 
oifly go to the distress works as a last resort. As a rule the 
work is restricted to persons who have lived in the town for a 
certain qualifying period varying from three months upwards. 
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applicants must hitherto have been in regular employment, 
and sometimes preference is given to married men. 

The rates of payment are almost invariably below those 
usually ‘paid for similar work ; yet even so the towns usually 
find that they pay dearly for whatever is done. “ The past 
experience of distress works,” writes Dr. Thissen, “ has not 
in general been satisfactory. In most cases the work done has 
not covered the cost, and in many cases a very considerable 
over-expenditure has taken place.”^ Thus in the winter of 
1908-9 the municipality of Diisseldorf employed 2350 men 
on distress works at a cost of ;^29,90o, which amount was £10,000 
larger than the cost that would have been incurred had the 
town employed ordinary labourers on normal conditions, and 
during the entire period 1901 to 1910 the loss on its distress 
works varied from 30 to 50 per cent. Similarly Berlin paid 
distress workers 23s. per cubic metre of stone broken by hand 
as compared with a contract rate of from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., and 
one of IS. if done by machine. It has been estimated that 
distress work in general is quite one-third dearer than similar 
work done under ordinary conditions. 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer. — ^Another institution of great 
and growing utility which belongs to the social welfare work 
of German municipalities is the Legal Advice and Information 
Agency {Rechtsauskunftsielle), which assists persons of small 
means in the many legal difficulties that arise in industrial, 
civil, and family life — e.g., in regard to the relationship between 
employer and workman and between landlord and tenant, rates 
and taxes, industrial insurance, liability for the maintenance 
of relatives, the labour laws, marriage contracts, military 
service, school and Poor Law questions, and the like. In most 
cases advice is given free, but a small charge is often made when 
documents have to be prepared. The office is usually in charge 
of a municipal official with legal training. This is a branch of 
work in which the muncipalities have been induced to engage 
owing to the remarkable success of the earlier Trade Union 
agencies of the same kind, the number of which exceeds 500, 
three-quarters of them belonging to the Socialist organisations. 
In addition to the agencies of these two types a large number 
are carried on by public utility and religious organisations, by 
1 “ Soziale Tatigkeit der Stadtgemeinden,” p. 47. 
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societies working exclusively in the interest of women, and a 
few by employers’ associations and political bodies, the total 
in all Germany being nearly a thousand. 

In 1912 there were over iio municipal advice agencies, nearly 
all established within the preceding ten years, and in the^ course 
of the year they gave advice in over 300,000 cases, chiefly to 
working-people and other persons of small means. Sometimes 
the municipalities, instead of conducting these agencies by 
their own officers, subsidise philanthropic societies formed for 
the purpose. In Wiirtemberg the State pays one-half of the 
salaries of officers engaged in connection with the municipal 
legal advice agencies. In many towns these agencies extend 
their functions in various directions. At the Hagen municipal 
information office women and girls are advised as to occupations. 
Information is given to them not only upon the duties of and 
qualifications for various callings — ^i.e., nursing, teaching, domestic 
service, and commercial and other work specially suited to 
women — ^but the labour laws are explained to them, and intelli- 
gent applicants are able to learn all that they need to know in 
order to protect themselves against exploitation. At Schone- 
berg the municipality keeps a register of experts — ^both societies 
and individuals — ^and applicants who visit this clearing-house 
for inquiries are promptly referred to the proper quarter. 

Municipal Pawnshops. — Few of the larger towns are with- 
out public pawnshops, which transact a large amount of business 
on terms more favourable to borrowers than those offered by 
private establishments. The latter are stringently regulated 
by Imperial and State laws. Not only does the business of a 
pawnbroker require to be licensed, but a town may adopt a 
by-law making permits dependent upon proof of need. The 
efiect is to protect the municipal pawnshop, where it exists, 
from competition and the working classes from a good deal of 
imposition. Germany borrowed the idea of public pawnshops 
from Italy, and Augsburg established the first at the end of the 
sixteenth century. There are now 49 such pawnshops in Prussia, 
34 in Bavaria, and 15 in other parts of the country, and most 
of them are of old standing. The Mimich pawnshops, dating 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, are among the best 
examples of municipal enterprise of this ki n d. There are four 
of these institutions, under the direct control of the municipality. 
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which provides the buildings, appoints the officials, and finances 
the undertakings. In general, the articles that are taken in 
pawn comprise aU movables which may be stored easily and 
without' danger, and also State and municipal bonds, mortgages, 
and other securities. No articles of furniture are received, partly 
because of the large amount of warehouse room that would be 
required, but also because it is a fixed principle to discourage 
the pawning of articles which belong to the primary comforts 
of the home. Documents relating to debts (promissory notes, 
etc.), wages and pension certificates, orders and medals, and 
furriery are also refused. 

The Municipal Pawnshop Law of Bavaria accords with that 
of Prussia in requiring that the profits from these agencies 
shall be applied to the relief of the poor, which means in effect 
the special relief of the larger taxpayers. In other States the 
profits are assigned variously to the public poor funds, to local 
charities, or direct to the municipal treasury, but in some towns 
a portion is divided amongst the officials concerned. It is 
sometimes objected that pawnshops encourage thriftlessness. If 
they are to exist at all, however, it is better that they should 
be accompanied by the guarantees of moderate interest and 
honourable dealing which municipal management offers. 

Miscellaneous Welfare Work. — In addition to all the 
foregoing activities, which are more or less common to the 
larger towns, many voluntary benefits of a minor and miscel- 
laneous kind are offered to the poorer classes as local conditions 
suggest. For example, at Dessau the municipal authority 
systematically helps heads of large families to pay their rents. 
Should such households be willing to take houses of a size pro- 
portionate to their requirements, a grant of one-third of the 
rent may be made, but the condition is imposed that lodgers 
may not be received. Strassburg holds evening sewing and 
mending schools at which women and girls after work-hours are 
taught to make and mend their own clothes. A small fee is 
charged to those who can afford to pay, but all women of the 
poorer classes are welcomed. The municipality of Nuremberg 
supplies coke made at the town gasworks at a reduced price 
to persons of limited means (the income limit for the purpose 
being fixed at :^iio). Essen has a marriage dowry fund for 
working-girls, who are encouraged to lay by savings in the 
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municipal savings bank, and receive in addition to 3J per cent, 
interest paid by the bank a further si per cent, on marriage 
by way of bonus. 

Most of the measures mentioned in the foregoing' survey 
relate specially to the working and the poorer classes. Never- 
theless, some towns extend their solicitude to other sections 
of the community, and particularly to the handicrafts and the 
sTnall industries. A sympathetic endeavour is being made in 
many parts of the country to strengthen the position of these 
deserving and hard-pressed interests by the promotion of 
technical and continuation schools, the establishment of work- 
shops for the training of apprentices (as in Munich), the supply 
of cheap power for industrial purposes, the establishment of 
permanent industrial museums and exhibitions, the promotion 
of co-operation, arrangements for allotting public work to 
handicraftsmen and small employers, and other measures. 


CHAPTER XII 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

True to their large conception of municipal government, as 
einbracing the entire corporate life of the community, the local 
authorities act as official patrons of learning, of the arts and 
sciences, and by the use of the resources of the community 
bring the influences of culture within reach of the population 
in forms and on a scale which would be impossible were this 
domain left to the uncertain action of private individuals. 
German towns are rich in art galleries and museums of various 
kinds, and the buildings in which these collections are housed 
are seldom unworthy of their purpose ; the public schools have 
been claimed as “ the pride of the towns,” and their work is 
supported by well-equipped public libraries ; municipal theatres, 
or theatres subsidised by the municipalities, are regarded as 
an essential part of the intellectual life of even small communities ; 
and many towns add to their patronage of the drama equal 
concern for the plentiful provision of good music. 

The pride shown in the architecture and appearance of the 
streets and public buildings may fairly be taken as indicating 
a high estimate of the place of art in municipal life. Prodigal 
outlay is incurred upon town halls, public theatres and concert 
halls, museums and art galleries, bridges and monuments. In 
the State capitals some of the finest public buildings and monu- 
ments owe their existence to Government necessities or to the 
liberality or dynastic piety of the rulers, but such examples only 
encourage the municipalities to more willing emulation in adorn- 
ing and beautifying their towns. Many of the old town haUs, 
besides being monuments in themselves, are literally treasure- 
’ houses of art in the most diverse forms — painting, sculpture, 
wood-carving, gold, silver, metal, ceramic and glass work — 
and stimulated by the tradition of past public munificence 
modern towns, with history still to make, are proving that the 
old spirit of municipal pride to which these memorials bear 
witness is still as vigorous as ever. 

Some towns, while endeavouring, so far as their means allow, 
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to obtain examples of the best modem art both of Germany 
O’lid foreign countries, specially collect Heimatkunst, i.e., works 
noted painters bom in or otherwise connected with their 
respective localities. In the place given in their galleries to 

local ” art, Cologne speciahses in Leibl, Frankfort-on-Main 
in Thoma, Triibner, and Boehle, and Leipzig in Klinger. Ham- 
bnrg, however, has still more distinguished itself in this direction, 
and its collection of local art, made by its art director, the late 
Alfred Lichtwark, is regarded as a model for all Germany. Of 
late years many towns have established, on the same lines, 
niusoums devoted to the special products of local industries, 
to local antiquities, costume, and the hke. All such efforts 
are in sympathy with the modern policy of the public schools, 
which aim at cultivating the national and patriotic spirit by 
strengthening local attachment and pride. 

In the larger towns all public artistic property is adminis- 
tered by special committees composed in the usual way of 
members of the town council and the executive, with co-opted 
citizens. In some towns, however. Advisory Art Committees 
have been formed to assist the local authorities in spending 
wisely the public grants and private benefactions made in pro- 
moting the interests of art. At Cologne a committee of this 
kind consists of the chief mayor, members of the city coimcil, 
the directors of the museums, with a number of painters, 
architects, and art connoisseurs. 

The activity of the mtmicipal authorities in this domain may 
he. shown by the following summary of the expenditure of large 
towns on miscellaneous purposes of culture, viz., libraries, art 
and science, theatre and music, etc., exclusive of all expendi- 
ture on schools, in the year 1912 : — 


Towns and Population, 

(a) 

Libraries 
and Reading- 
rooms. 

0 ) 

Art and 
Science. 

(c) 

Theatre 
and Music. 

Miscellane- 
• ous- 

Total- 

Aisc^la-Chapelle (158,800) 

BItescldorf {390,000) ' 

Emm {307,000) 

Cassel (15S.300) 

Cliemriitz (287,800) 

Danzig (173.9°°) 

Franklort-oix-Main{ 43 i. 9 oo) 

Maanbeiiii (217,700) i 

£ 

1,720 

5.725 
2.350 ; 
930 

2,850 ! 

3.750 
7,660 
1,080 

£ 

4.850 

8,350 

5.520 

3.130 

7.140 

1 32.530 1 

1 16,800 

£ 

16,680 

26,500 

15.320 

18,130 

500 

30,280 

27,930 

£ ' 

2,800 

4,105 

270 

3,58o(V,4 

120 
! 5.460 

2,870 

£ 

26,050 '' 

1 44,680 

23,460 
4.510 
24,110 
1:1,510 
75.930 

48,680 

fotate (pop- z.122.400) •• , 

E*wnd. per inliabitaat , . 

£z 6, 065 
2*9d. 

£ 7^.320 

8-9d. 

^£135.340 

^ 5 - 3 d- 

£^9^0$ ^258,930 
2*2d. 29»3d. 
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The aggregate expenditure thus shown, viz. £258,930, was 
equivalent to nearly 2s. 6d. a head of the combined population 
of over two millions. 

Figuifes relating to certain large towns of Great Britain, also 
for 1912, may be given for comparison : — 


Towns and Population. 

(«). 

Libraries 
and Reading- 
rooms. 

Art and 
Science. 

ic ) 

Theatre 
and Music. 

id \ 

Miscellane- 

ous, 

Total. 

■ . ■ ■ ■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Leeds (445,600) 

12,992 

1,033 

346 

. — 

14,371 

Cardifi (184,600) 

7,706 

— 

— 

, — . 

7,706 

Dundee (165,300) 

6,506 

— - 

— 


6,506 

Birmingliam (840,200) . . 

21,726 

23,662 

— 

— — 

45 , 3^8 

Glasgow (1,105,200) 

27,306 

13,324 

4.585 

29,348 

74,563 

Manchester { 731 - 7 °°) • • • • 

31,792 

10,427 

5,609 

4,126 

51,954 

Huddersfield (107,800) . . 

2,028 

5.o6g 

1 


7,097 

Newcastle (271,300) 

: 848 

2,569 

495 

10 

3,92^2 

Leicester (227,200) 

4,020 

13,091 
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17,395 

Salford (231,400) 

7.778 

1,619 

— 

— 

9,397 

Bradford (290,300) 

8,295 

2,280 

— 

, 

10,575 

fmf Y 0 

Bolton (180,900) 

6,718 

— 

1 



Sheffield (454^600) 

9,720 

4.183 

2,872 


16,775 

Bristol (359.400) 

8,674 

1,500 



10,174 

Total (pop. 3 - 595 . 5 °°) • • 

;fi 56 ,i 09 

£78,757 

£14.191 

£33.484 

£282,541 

Expend, per inhabitant . . 

6*7d. 

3 - 4 d. 

o-6d. 

i- 5 d- 

I 2 ’id. 


The expenditure per head of the aggregate population of 
over 5J millions shown by these figures is is. It will be seen 
that the higher German expenditure was chiefly incurred on 
account of the theatre and upon science and art, while the 
English towns had a larger j>er capita expenditure upon libraries 
and reading-rooms. This larger expenditure appears to be 
explained by the multiplication of branch libraries and reading- 
rooms in these towns, their average number of libraries and 
branches being twelve, as compared with four in the German 
towns, and of reading-rooms eleven as compared with three. 
The public libraries in the English towns named had a total 
'of 3.479«ooo volumes, equivalent to 630 volumes for every 
thouknd inhabitants; whfle the libraries in the German 
towns had a total of 1,113,100 volumes, equivalent to 520 per 
thousand inhabitants. 

Public Libraries and Reading-Rooms.— The efforts which 
are made on behalf of popular enlightenment are deserving 
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of aU praise. No pubHc body will freely spend money upon 
objects unappreciated by those for whom they are intended ; 
hence the fact that German municipahties do so much, at so 
large a cost, for the spread of enlightenment amongst the work- 
ing classes is of itself proof of a genuine popular regard and 
demand for knowledge. Most towns have excellent ^ public 
libraries and reading-rooms, often with branch institutions of 
both kinds in convenient centres, and if, as statisticians say, 
from 6o to 70 per cent, of the books lent out are novels, the 
remnant represents a very respectable margin of serious reading. 
Some towns, including Munich, Frankfort-on-Main, and Char- 
lottenburg, have of late introduced a novel extension of the 
public library principle by lending out collections of music in 
the ordinary way with books. The principal municipal library of 
Berlin now contains 125,000 volumes, but affiliated to it and 
scattered about the city are 28 smaller libraries containing from 
5000 to 15,000 volumes each, and connected with 14 of them are 
reading-rooms. One of the Berlin public reading-rooms is 
intended for children from six to thirteen years of age ; at fourteen 
they are allowed to use the reading-rooms for adults. In many 
other towns children are similarly provided for by societies 
subsidised by the local authorities. 

Many towns regularly arrange winter courses of popular 
lectures on scientific, literary, and historical subjects, and still 
more assist associations and institutions which in any way 
whatever aim at bringing knowledge of the kind within the 
reach of the working classes. In this work of popular enlighten- 
ment as carried on in Prussia the State is not able to claim a 
very meritorious part, for its action has been directed for the 
most part towards preventing the working classes, if SociaUst, 
from educating themselves in their own way and the municipal 
authorities from helping them to do so. Private associations, on 
the contrary, have done much honourable work, and particularly 
the Humboldt Association, the German Society for Ethical^ 
Culture, the Gehe Foundation of Dresden, the Scientific Associa- ' 
tion, the Roman Catholic Borromeo Association, the Society 
for the Spread of Popular Education, the Comenius Society, and 
the University settlement and extension societies which exist 
in some of the larger towns. 

In their concern to advance the education of the working 
classes, to stimulate their interest in culture, and to refine their 
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tastes and habits, the municipalities are simply carrying further 
endeavours which began with the workers themselves. Since 
the middle of last century working-men’s educational associa- 
tions have been common in German towns, and indeed it was 
to these associations that the modem pioneer of the German 
Socialist movement, Ferdinand Lassalle, addressed himself 
when he sought to gain the popular ear for his ambitious scheme 
of a Universal Working-men’s Productive Association, which 
was to combine all working-people in a national movement for 
the purpose of supplanting private capitalism. The desire of 
the working classes for a larger share in the satisfactions of 
culture has never been overshadowed by their striving for a 
fuller part in the gains and benefits of material progress, but 
rather has deepened with the growth of their class solidarity. 
The remarkable development of the trade union movement in 
Germany within the last decade impresses all observers, both 
at home and abroad, but the educational movement which is 
part of it, and is directed by the same men who are foremost 
in the work of labour organisation, is often ignored, though in 
some respects its significance is greater. The answer of a poor 
old farm labourer of Westphalia to the question (put to him by 
a friend of the writer), what would he do if he had unlimited 
leisure, “ I would read myself full ” (“ Ich wurde mich salt 
lesm ”), is a touching expression of the craving for knowledge 
which is one of the most honourable traits of the German 
working class. 

Primary Schools. — The name of the primary or elementary 
schools of Germany — Gemeinde or communal schools — ^tells 
their origin. For centuries the communes have been responsible 
for the provision and maintenance of these schools. Liibeck 
had town schools as early as the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and at the Reformation the commimes more and more assumed 
responsibility for popular education. Luther himself, in 1524, 
addressed a strong appeal to the senates of all towns in Germany 
to “ establish and maintain Christian schools.” As a rule, the 
towns encountered bitter ecclesiastical opposition in their claim 
to establish these schools, and often they won it only subject to 
the condition that the clergy should give the instruction. 

To-day, therefore, the communes are doing for elementary 
education on a larger scale just what they were accustomed 
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to do in the days prior to the passing of education laws, and 
stiU the old conflict with the Church goes on. The elementary 
school system of nearly afl the States rests on a distinctly 
“confessional” basis, i.e., the chfldren attend schools intended 
for Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish children respec- 
tively. Of about 6| million elementary school children in Prussia, 
only some 370,000 attend schools for mixed confessions, and 
in these they are instructed as far as possible on confessional 
lines. Moreover, the clergy have the right in some States to 
give religious instruction and to inspect the schools, or co-operate 
in that work, and throughout the country they occupy a promi- 
nent place on the administrative boards and committees. In 
no part of Germany is clerical influence in the primary schools so 
strong as in Bavaria, where the clergy almost monopolise the 
work of local inspection, and in some districts are able to deter- 
mine the choice of teachers and the character and methods of 
instruction, even to the choice of text-books. 

To state these facts, however, is not to imply that the local 
governments recognise the existing division of authority as 
expedient or tolerable ; for the schools of the people are the 
scene of quite as much conflict in Germany as elsewhere, the 
only difference being that, as in that country the interest and 
influence of the State are on the side of the Church, the struggle 
is unequal and the prospect of victory for the secular side at 
present hopeless. 

As a rule the State contents itself with laying down normal 
regulations in regard to buildings and their equipment, teach- 
ing staffs and their salaries, and the curriculum, and leaves the 
communes to do as much more as they like, while retaining 
the right to confirm certain appointments and to inspect all 
schools through its special of&cers. 

The local administration of the primary schools is vested 
in bodies more or less representative in character, usually known 
in Prussia as School Deputations, in Saxony as School Com- 
mittees, and in South Germany as School Commissions. These 
bodies are composed of members of the municipal executive 
and of the town council, representatives of the clergy, and other 
co-opted citizens deemed to be specially fitted for the position, 
with one or more headmasters or other teachers of elementary 
schools, while the school inspector of the “ circle ” has a right 
to attend all meetings in his capacity as commissary of the 
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supervisory authority, and the mayor of the town can also 
attend at his wiU and take the chair. Often, however, the chair- 
man is a permanent municipal official known as the school 
councillor, who is responsible for the executive work. In the 
larger towns committees are often formed for groups of schools. 

For the consideration and determination of technical questions 
many towns have created special bodies known as School Boards 
composed of municipal officials who are chosen as 
educational experts. In Hamburg these questions are referred 
to a school synod, of which all teachers on the establishment are 
members. One of the latest departures in education is the 
experimental school, the purpose of which is to do for education 
what experimental farms and stations, for example, do for 
practical agriculture — to test teaching methods and appliances 
on a small scale before they are introduced into regular use. 
The idea took root first at Munich in 1909, and it has since 
attracted attention in other parts of the country. Frankfort- 
on-Main and several other towns have school museums for the 
exhibition of school appliances, with hbraries for teachers 
attached. 

For expositions of German educational policy and internal 
administration the reader must be referred to special works, 
which are no longer rare. Nor is it possible to dwell upon the 
enlightened policy of school building followed by all progressive 
towns. All that can be said on this subject is that in no depart- 
ment of administration is money spent on a more lavish scale 
than in the provision and equipment of schools, which are 
equally excellent whether intended for fee-paying middle- 
class scholars or the children of the people. Upon the portal 
of many of these fine buildings, as imposing without as they 
are attractive within, might well be written the words which 
Shakespeare puts in the mouth of Miranda : “ There’s nothing 
ill can dwell in such a temple.” 

. Here it is only pertinent to call attention to distinctive 
features of the general organisation of the primary school system. 
Great changes have been wrought in recent years owing to the 
institution of a system of inspection and examination by 
municipal school doctors. The old mechanical method of treat- 
ing all children alike, whether normal or abnormal in physical 
and mental capacity, has been abandoned, and special schools 
for defective children are now common- Schools for stammerers. 
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for the deaf and dumb, for children sufiEering from defective 
hearing, for cripples, and for the mentally deficient are found 
in all the large towns, and the results have proved successful 
beyond expectations. The Diisseldorf school authority several 
years ago began . orthopedic gymnastic courses for deformed 
children, and its example has since been followed in other towns. 
What is called “ lip reading ” instruction for deaf children, the 
object of which is to develop their observation and enable them 
to interpret lip movements in terms of sound, is also common. 

The School Deputation of Berlin instituted “auxiliary” 
schools for defective children of various kinds in 1910 and the 
number has since increased to twenty. If satisfactory progress 
is made the children are sent back to the ordinary schools, other- 
wise they receive separate instruction throughout the school 
course. Where possible these auxiliary schools are carried on 
in the ordinary school buildings, and the teachers are chosen 
from amongst the permanent elementary teachers of both sexes 
who have been for some years in service and have shown special 
fitness for the work. Munich has twenty-six of these schools, 
and the children attending them are cared for out of school 
hours by a philanthropic society, which provides them with 
food, clothing, and medical attendance where needed, and after 
the school course is over endeavours to find them suitable em- 
ployment if capable. Charlottenburg, Dortmund, Mulhausen, 
and Miinchen-Gladbach have established municipal forest schools 
for physically defective children, and in other towns the local 
authorities subsidise schools of the kind. As a rule, the children 
remain at the schools from morning until evening, but in several 
cases they are boarded as well as taught. 

Among the miscellaneous activities of the school authorities, 
traceable to a wider conception of social obligation — some of 
which are referred to in greater detail in the chapter dealing 
with the social welfare work of the municipal authorities — 
may be mentioned the arrangements for feeding scholars, for, 
organised games suitable to all seasons of the year, for country 
rambles, for holidays at the seaside and elsewhere, the school 
baths, the school libraries and museums, the concerts and 
theatrical performances arranged for scholars only, and the 
school gardens. Recently the school authorities of many towns 
have recognised the educational value of the “ pictiue theatre ” 
when properly conducted, and special exhibitions are often 
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arranged for children of the higher forms, bearing as a rule on 
subjects of daily instruction. The local authorities also sub- 
sidise the day nurseries, afternoon work-and-play centres, 
and children’s clubs which are carried on in the larger towns by 
philanthropic societies. 

School gardens have been common in Germany for half a 
century; Berlin has had them since 1875, Leipzig, Breslau, 
and Mannheim since 1888. The amount of land devoted to 
this purpose varies from an acre to over sixty acres at Magde- 
burg. School rambles in the company of teachers are an im- 
portant feature of the summer term in all towns. The children 
of the elementary schools as a rule set out from a convenient 
point on the railway (nominal fares being charged for the pur- 
pose) and return home in the evening, but the rambles taken 
by boys and girls of the higher schools last several days or even 
a week, and often take them far afield. 

There is not so clear a class division between the primary 
and higher schools of Germany as that which exists in this 
country. In the rural districts especially it is still a common 
practice for the children of the lord of the manor, the State 
chief forester, and the local clergyman to pass several years in 
the elementary schools before going elsewhere. In Bavaria the 
children of all classes, whether high or low, are in theory obliged 
to attend the primary schools for the first three or four years, 
though it is not difficult to obtain exemption from the rule, and 
the children of well-to-do parents usually attend private schools 
or receive home teaching until they are able to enter the higher 
schools. In Berlin and other towns the education authority 
provides preparatory schools for those who can afford to pay. 

Although Germany is “a land of schools,” education is no 
more free in that country than in this. Fees, often of large 
amount, are universal in the higher and middle schools, and 
Prussia is the only important State in which the primary schools 
^ are free. In Saxony fees of from 5s. to 8s. yearly may still be 
’ charged in these schools, though in many towns free places are 
given liberally, and in Dresden fees are charged only in respect 
of the first two children in a family. In Bavaria the fees may 
not exceed 2s. lod. yearly, but in most towns no charge is made. 
In Baden so recent an education law as that of 1910 does not 
recognise the principle of free education, but only empowers 
the communes to relieve necessitous parents. Mannheim has 
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two kinds of primary schools, “ burgher schools, in which fees 
of 28s. a year are charged, and free schools. School materials 
are charged for almost universally except in the case of persons 
with small incomes. 

Secondary Schools.— The State is supposed to be responsible 
for the provision and, so far as fees are inadequate, for the 
maintenance of the higher schools in general, but here, too, the 
local authorities have shown great enterprise, with the result 
of relieving the State of much necessary expenditure. This 
has been the case particularly in Prussia and Saxony. Thus 
Berlin has 29 municipal higher schools of different typs, eight 
being lycies for girls ; Dresden has twelve, and Leipzig eleven. 
In Bavaria higher schools for boys are mostly established by 
the State, and those for girls by the local authorities. Of a 
total of 563 g3minasia in Germany in zgxi, 331 were maintained 
by the State, 172 by the communes, and 22 by the State and 
communes jointly ; of a total of 223 real-gymnasia the State 
maintained 51, the communes 159, and the State and communes 
jointly II ; while of the middle and higher-grade schools of other 
types the great majority were maintained by the communes. 
In Prussia two out of five of the gymnasia are municipal, while 
most of the other middle and higher-grade schools— including 
the " burgher ” schools — are municipal. The middle schools 
(the “ real ” schools of various types), indeed, owe their existence 
largely to municipal initiative, and only tardily did the Sta.te 
agree to tolerate their competition with the old classical gymnasia. 
Nearly one-half of the higher schools for girls are municipal 
and in many towns the local authorities subsidise private schools 
of this type. As a rule, the municipal higher schools are adminis- 
tered by a separate board or council consisting of members of 
the executive, town councillors, teachers, and other co-opted 
members, while the State higher schools in Prussia are ad- 
ministered by Provincial School Colleges, under the supervision 
of the Chief Presidents. 

In many towns a serious attempt is made by the school author- 
ities to open wide the doors of the higher schools to talent wherever 
found. In Bavaria every capable elementary scholar is afforded 
an opportunity of passing the examination for admission to 
the higher schools. In Berlin and other towns full or half 
exhibitions in the higher schools are systematically offered to 
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elementary scholars who have given proof of capacity, diligence, 
and good behaviour. On the whole, however, the higher schools 
are principally used by the children of parents who are able to 
pay for the education given, and the fees are not in general low, 
though sometimes they are graduated according to income. 

Continuation and Technical Schools. — ^The towns have 
been equally enterprising in providing continuation and techni- 
cal schools. The continuation school system is regulated by 
State Law, and the individual legislatures may make the estab- 
lishment of these schools obligatory on communes or permissive 
at will. In order, however, to meet the case of States in which 
Government initiative is lacking, the Imperial Industrial Code 
contains the provision that where continuation schools are not 
compulsory under State law communes may adopt by-laws 
in virtue of which schools may be established, with obligatory 
attendance, for male workpeople generally under 18 years and 
for female shop assistants and apprentices of the same age, 
and wherever these schools exist employers are required to 
afford their workers liable to attend the necessary time for so 
doing. Should the local authorities decline to establish con- 
tinuation schools on the requisition of employers and work- 
people the supervisory authorities may require them to do so. 
Attendance at continuation schools is obligatory by State law 
for boys in Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse, and 
other smaller States, but in Prussia only in several of the pro- 
vinces by law, though elsewhere a large and increasing number 
of communes have adopted by-laws for the purpose. The age 
up to which attendance is compulsory is fixed variously at 16, 
17, and 18 years. As a rule the course of instruction lasts three 
or four years, with attendance for six or eight hours a week. 
In Bavaria the obligation to attend a continuation school for 
three years begins immediately a youth has completed his ele- 
mentary school course, which normally lasts seven years ; where, 
however, an eighth year is taken, the continuation school course 
is only two years. As far as possible the continuation schools 
have to be held on week-days, but part of the instruction may 
be given on Sunday afternoons. 

The municipal continuation schools of Berlin provide special 
classes for forty occupational groups, including apprentices 
and others engaged in the building, metal, clothing, and food 

i» 
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trades, barbers, shop assistants, and unskilled labourers, and 
the aggregate attendance exceeds 36,000. In some towns, 
like Munich, workshops for practical training are attached to 
the continuation schools. 

Berlin, Munich, and Nuremberg have established continua- 
tion schools for shop girls of certain classes. Three-quarters 
of the time allowed for instruction is given to subjects con- 
nected with their practical callings, and the rest to domestic 
economy. On the whole, however, little has been done for girls 
as yet, except in the large towns, and where continuation schools 
have been provided for them the instruction seldom goes far 
beyond matters intimately connected with housekeeping. 
“Housekeeping schools,” with compulsory attendance, have 
for some years been successfully carried on in many of the 
larger towns in the Rhineland province, while Halle has a novel 
municipal continuation school for girls who have passed through 
the secondary schools. It is the object of the “ Women’s school," 
as it is called, to train girls for “ their duties as women and 
mothers.” 

According to the “ Kommunales Jahrbuch ” for 1913-14 
there were in Germany at the end of 1912 about 4400 industrial 
and trade continuation schools of a more or less urban character, 
the great majority subject to compulsory attendance and fre- 
quented by about 630,000 scholars in the aggregate, while 
the rural continuation schools numbered 5200 (of which 1700 
were compulsory) and had an aggregate attendance of 84,000. 
In addition there were 17,000 continuation schools of a general 
character working on the lines of the ordinary primary schools. 

The continuation schools are supplemented by trade, in- 
dustrial, art, and general technical schools, one or more of which 
win be found in every town of even moderate size. Educational 
work of this kind the Governments endeavour to leave as far 
as possible to the local authorities, the various trade associa- 
tions, and private effort, though in some States assistance in 
setting up technical schools is given from the public funds 
and in all the Governments are ready to afford advice and moral 
support. NaturaUy every town establishes the institutions 
most suited to the special requirements of its industries and 
trades, and no expense is spared in their equipment and in the 
provision of the best possible teaching staffs. The work done 
by the local authorities is largely supplemented by trade associa- 
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tions of various kinds and by the larger industrial firms, and 
any estimate of the extent and value of the continuation and 
technical schools of Germany which left out of account these 
private efforts would be very incomplete, 

Some towns go still further and maintain commercial colleges 
having the status of universities. Perhaps the best municipal 
institutions of the kind are those of Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Mannheim, and Munich. Diisseldorf, Cologne, and Dortmund 
have recently established municipal academies or colleges for 
the administrative and social sciences, intended specially for 
the training of officials for the State and communal service, 
and smaller institutions of the same kind, intended for minor 
officials, exist in other towns. 

Two attempts recently made by important cities to estab- 
lish universities free from State control, which deprives the 
great centres of culture in Germany of independence, are of 
special interest. The first was made by Frankfort-on-Main in 
1911. This city had already an important Academy of Social 
and Commercial Science, several scientific research societies, 
and many clinics, and the proposal was made that all these 
agencies should be combined in a “ free ” university, which 
should serve as a practical protest against the prevalent con- 
ception of universities as State institutions, and should revive 
the earlier tradition of the German imiversity as a self-govern- 
ing corporation. For the first German universities were en- 
tirely free from State control ; they were self-governed, pro- 
mulgated their own laws, chose their heads and teachers, and 
had their own courts. Although the whole of the necessary 
money was forthcoming from mimicipal and private sources, 
the Government promptly intervened with the warning that 
the projected university would have to comply with the official 
regulations applying to all existing institutions of the kind and 
would have to be regarded as a State institution. This was 
not the Frankfort ideal, but there was no room for argument, 
* and the university is to be established and conducted on the 
orthodox lines. The university will have five faculties : for 
law, medicine, natural science, history and philosophy, and 
social and economic sciences. In addition to incurring large 
financial liabilities the town undertakes to supply land free of 
cost for various university purposes and to grant the use of its 
library, hospitals, and chemical laboratory, while retaining the 
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right to manage these institutions. The municipality wiU also 
have strong representation upon the governing body of the 
university. 

The other scheme originated in Hamburg. This City State 
has for many years maintained at its own charge a Colonial 
Institute for the training of men desirous of following an official 
or commercial career in tropical countries, and particularly 
the German oversea possessions. During 1912 and 1913 the 
city authorities endeavoured to combine this excellent college 
with the other local scientific institutions and make of them a 
university without theological and medical faculties, still keep- 
ing in view the special needs of colonial officials, pioneers, and 
farmers. An endowment fund of a million and a quarter pounds 
would have been necessary, and though the Senate was willing 
to vote the greater part of this sum the House of Burgesses 
declined, and the project fell to the ground. 

Municipal Expenditure on Education. — In all the States 
the communes bear by far the greater part of the cost of pri- 
mary education. In Prussia they are responsible for the build- 
ing, equipment, and upkeep of the schools, as well as for a large 
part of the salaries of staffs, while the State contributes towards 
salaries and pensions and bears_ the cost of the training of teachers. 
Much more is done for the poor and rural districts than for the 
towns. A large part of the cost of the middle and higher schools 
is derived from fees, but here, too, the cost to the communes 
far exceeds that which falls to the State. 

Of a total expenditure of £$$,4gi,8oo on the elementary 
schools of Germany in 1911 the various States paid ^^10,690,900 
or 32 per cent., and the communes bore nearly aU the rest. 
As the elementary scholars of Germany in that year numbered 
10,310,000 the State grants amounted to a little over £1 a head.^- 
In Prussia the State paid £6,366,700 {30 per cent.) out of a 
total of £21,044,900 ; in Bavaria the State paid £1,123,900 
(36 per cent.) out of a total of £3,099,500 ; in Saxony £711,900 
(24 per cent.) out of a total of £2,996,300 ; in Wiirtemberg 

1 In 1 91 1 the Parliamentary grant on account of the ordinary elementary 
schools of England and Wales amounted to iij million pounds, or about i8s. 
per scholar, while the receipts from local rates in aid of these schools were 
millions, together 23I millions derived from public sources. The contribution 
of the State was 48 per cent, of the whole cost. The population of Germany was 
65 J millions (estimated), and that of England and Wales 36 millions. 
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5^404,800 (36 per cent.) out of a total of £1,123,500 .• and in 
Baden £278,100 (26 per cent.) out of a total of £1,080,700. On 
the other hand, of a total expenditure in 1911 of £10,386,300 
on the* middle and higher schools (the universities not included) 
the States paid £2,675,100 or 26 per cent., the communes 
£3,300,000 or 32 per cent., and £3,998,100 or 39 per cent, 
was received from school fees.^ These figures do not, of course, 
represent the entire expenditure of the States on education. 

In Prussia State grants are made proportionately to the 
financial capacity of the communes, a far larger subsidy re- 
latively to local expenditure being given to the agricultural 
than to the industrial districts, inasmuch as grants are only 
made in respect of 25 teachers in any one commune. Thus, 
in 1911, 57 per cent, of the total cost of the primary schools 
in the Prussian province of East Prussia was defrayed by the 
State, 57 per cent, in the province of West Prussia, and 50 per 
cent, in the province of Pomerania, all these provinces being 
agricultural and poor, while in the industrial provinces of West- 
phalia and Rhineland the State bore only 20 and 19 per cent, 
respectively, and in Berlin less than 2 per cent. In illustration 
of the small assistance now given to the towns, it may be said 
that in 1912 Frankfort-on-Main received State grants in aid 
of education to the amount of 2d. a head of the population, 
while its own expenditure on that behalf was equal to i6s. 
per inhabitant. The education grant to Essen amounted to 
yd. a head of the population, comparing with 17s. spent by 
the town ; in the case of Cassel the corresponding figures were 
5d. and 17s., and in the case of Charlottenburg 2|d. and 20s. 

There is great disparity in the cost of elementary education 
in different towns. In the larger towns, where this cost forms 
from 50 to 75 per cent, of the total municipal expenditure on 
education, the usual outlay is from los. to 13s. a head of the 
population, out of from 15s. to 25s. a head spent on schools of 
all kinds. The steady increase of the municipal expenditure 
on education may be illustrated by the case of Berlin. In 1890 
Berlin’s primary schools cost the city £2 8s. per scholar, in 1900 
£3 5s., in 1910 £5 los. 6d., but in 1912 £6 8s., while during the 
same period the municipal subsidy required by the higher schools 
increased from £5 to £14 12s. per scholar. 

1 " Vierteljahreshefte zur Stetistik des deutschen Reichs,” 22 Jahrgaag, 1913. 

Zweites Heft, p, 192. 
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The Drama and Music.— The budgets of most large and 
many small German towns contain an item, greater or less 
according to local circumstances, which is intended to cover 
" provision for the intellectual life of the town.” This item 
is independent of expenditure on schools, and if analysed will 
be found often to include the maintenance of or subsidies to 
municipal theatres, bands, and orchestras, as well as grants 
to dramatic and musical societies of a miscellaneous order. 
In this provision the theatre takes an altogether dominant 
position, and the fact is significant as reflecting the great im- 
portance which in Germany is attributed to the drama as an 
educational and elevating influence in the life of the community. 
It may be that the practice of subsidising the theatre is not 
altogether independent of the fact that the repertory theatre 
is universal in Germany, except in the smallest of provincial 
towns, with the result that a far more intimate tie exists between 
the drama and the commimity than is possible in the case of 
travelling companies. 

The municipal theatre is no new institution in Germany. 
Some of the oldest town theatres are those of Metz (1751), 
Mannheim (1777), Ulm (1781), and Nuremberg (1831), and 
most of the municipal theatres in the large towns of Germany 
can boast of a distinguished past. For the origin of these theatres 
it is necessary to look to that historical " particularism ” which, 
while it has been attended by many political disadvantages, 
has ever exercised a powerful influence on behalf of culture. 
From early times each Court protected learning and the arts, 
and the drama being, according to enlightened German ideas, 
one of the greatest of educational agencies, the Court Theatre, 
maintained and directed by the Sovereign, was set up in the 
State capital or " residence ” as a matter of course. But all 
large towns were not " residences,” and it was impossible that 
a prince should provide every populous place within his State 
with a theatre. Hence it was that in such non-“ residence ” 
towns the municipalities stepped in,, determined to keep abreast 
with the capital at least in the enjoyment of the drama. Broadly 
speaking it is still the rule to-day in Germany that in capital 
towns the theatre is under royal, princely, or ducal patronage, 
while in other large towns the mtmicipalities are its patrons. 
Berlin, Munich, Stuttgart, Dresden, Karlsruhe, Brunswick, 
Meiningen, and Weimar are towns of the first class ; while most 
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other towns of any consequence fall into the second class. At 
Mannheim, the second capital of Baden, Court and municipal 
theatres exist side by side. 

In their support of the drama the German municipalities 
follow three methods. Either the town {a) owns a theatre 
and works it, or (6) owns a theatre and leases it, or (c) not own- 
ing a theatre, subsidises theatres in private hands, which are 
often entitled to describe themselves as municipal theatres. 
It is estimated that over fifty German towns own theatres 
outright, while four own two each ; thus the municipality of 
Charlottenburg, after building a theatre, has now built a costly 
opera house ; both are leased to companies. Of these towns 
thirty-two have over 80,000 inhabitants, and fifteen between 
50,000 and 80,000 inhabitants. The list includes important 
places like Frankfort-on-Main, Leipzig, and Mannheim, which 
own two theatres each ; Cologne,^ Aix-la-Chapelle, Charlotten- 
burg, Nuremberg, Diisseldorf, Bremen, Erfurt, Breslau, Halle, 
Magdeburg, and Strassburg, aU of which have a population 
exceeding 150,000 ; but also minor towns such as Wurzburg, 
with a population of 80,000, Freiburg-im-Breisgau (83,000), 
Frankfort-on-Oder (64,000), and Liegnitz (60,000) ; though 
several towns with a population not larger than 30,000 also 
own theatres, for example, Oppeln, Schweidnitz, and Neisse. 

Of the towns which both own and work theatres the most 
notable are Mannheim (since 1839), Freiburg-in-Baden (since 
1868), Strassburg (since 1886), Mulhausen, Kiel, Leipzig, Cologne, 
Dortmund, Colmar, and Konigshiitte. The usual practice, 
however, is to lease the theatre to an actor-manager; though 
invariably on the subsidy principle. This principle is applied 
in two ways. Either the theatre is leased at a low or nominal 
rent and the lessee is left to make the most he can out of the 
enterprise, or a rent approximating to a commercial basis is 
fixed and the lessee is given an annual subsidy ; but variations 
of these two methods are common. Naturally, the hberahty 
of the terms offered is governed by the extent and character of 
the population to be served. 

^ A writer in the Cologne Gazette '' recently recalled the fact that at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century companies of English “ strolling players 
visited Cologne year after year, and stayed for a week or a fortnight at a time. 
The writer concludes that Shakespeare was first introduced to Cologne play- 
goers by John Spencer, who had been invited to Germany originally by the 
rulers of Brandenburg, and who first performed at Cologne in 16x3. 
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The cost to a town of its theatre depends largely upon which 
of these two methods of management is adopted. It is a general 
experience that, whatever be the result from the standpoint of 
art, the town which manages its own theatre incurs far more 
expense than is entailed by the practice of leasing on the basis 
of a subsidy. Leipzig took over its theatre in 1912, with the 
result tliat the cost to the town was at once trebled and reached 
^45,000. In 1911 the expenditure exceeded the revenue by. 
£25,030 at Mannheim, by £8600 at Strassburg, by £5580 at 
Mtilhausen, and by £13,460 at Kiel (two theatres). At Freiburg, 
where the town theatre (which cost £200,000) was taken into 
municipal management because (in the words of the chief mayor) 
“ the town council regarded it as its most proper duty to raise 
this educational institution, like similar agencies for the elevation 
of the people, to a higher artistic standard,” an outlay of no 
less than £16,000 a year is incurred, equal to nearly 4s. a head 
of the population. 

By leasing their theatres the towns are able to limit their 
liabilities, and this most of them do, though on different methods. 
Thus Nuremberg places its theatre, which cost about £200,000, 
at the disposal of a lessee for a minimum rent of £1500 per 
annum, or 10 per cent, of the gross proceeds if this amount should 
be larger, and in addition it. bears the cost of aU important 
structural alterations, the cost of fire insurance and fire brigade 
service, and half the cost of the water supply ; moveover, it 
sets aside a considerable sum yearly for the improvement of 
the decorations, furniture, fittings, and general conveniences 
of the theatre. This theatre, which was only completed in 
1905, is one of the most attractive and best arranged in Germany, 
and took the place of a building which had stood for seventy years. 

The Erfurt municipal theatre is leased to a private enire- 
frenmr for £650 per annum, on condition that the profits after 
payment of this rent are divided between the town and the 
lessee, the latter first taking £650 and one-third of the balance, 
while the whole of the remainder goes to the town. The munici- 
pality of Breslau pays a subsidy of £4500 to the theatre, impos- 
ing conditions in return, one of which requires the lessee to 
conclude written engagements with the members of his company. 
The municipal theatre of Bielefeld is leased to an entrefreneur 
rent free, subject to the condition that one-half of all profits 
above £1000 shall be paid to the town. 
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Bremenhaven, a town of only 24,000 inhabitants, in build- 
ing a new theatre at a cost of over £50,000 in 1911, decided 
to work it on the partnership principle. The theatre has 
been leased to a director who will manage it in the joint 
interest. The director has to account to the town for all receipts, 
and after the payment of all expenses subject to the approval 
of the municipal executive, the town first receives from the 
profits the sum of £250, and the next £1000 is divided equally 
between the town and the lessee ; of the following £1500 the 
town receives one-third and the lessee two-thirds, and of later 
profits the town receives four-fifths and the lessee one-fifth. There 
are provisions in the contract to ensure that the theatre shall 
be conducted in the interest of art and education, for while the 
lessee has a right to fix the repertory he must submit weekly 
programmes in advance to the municipal executive, which is 
entitled to object to the presentation of worthless works. 

In towns which are too small to support independent theatres 
the authorities often subsidise companies settled in adjacent 
places in return for periodical visits. A number of rural com- 
munes in Pomerania arrange every year for the formation and 
financing of a peripatetic company which visits each place in 
turn, and permanent dramatic companies are subsidised on the 
same terms in other districts. The most important of the tra- 
velling companies, however, is the Mark (Brandenburg) Wander- 
theater, which in the course of a season visits, in two sections, 
as many as 130 different places in the eastern provinces of Prussia. 
There are also two travelling companies of the same kind in the 
west of German}’’, one operating from Frankfort-on-Main and 
the other from Diisseldorf. All these companies are run by 
associations of a “ public utility ” character, working not for 
money but for the educational interests of the people, and their 
services are highly appreciated. 

In igii thirty of the larger towns owning theatres expended 
^216,480 in subsidies directly and indirectly, £181,820 being on 
account of the theatres and £34,660 on account of the theatre 
orchestras ; while eleven large towns not owning theatres ex- 
pended in subsidies £33,500, £27,100 being on account of the 
theatres and £6400 on account of the orchestras. The total 
expenditure on the drama of these 41 towns was roughly a 
quarter of a million pounds, an average of over £6000 per town. 
Of the towns ’v^ich subsidise pri'vate theatres Stuttgart ex- 
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pended in this way Hamburg Elberfeld ^^6890, 

Crefeld £3930, Cassel £3570* Munich £3070, and the other towns 
smaller sums. 

Important conditions are attached to the granting of mu- 
nicipal help to actor-managers. In the main these conditions 
are intended to regulate charges, to secure fair treatment 
for members of the company and all employees, and to en- 
sure the observance of a high standard alihe in the choice of 
dramas and in their presentation. In many cases a minimum 
number of performances is stipulated, and in most towns a 
certain number of performances at popular prices have to be 
given for the benefit of the working classes and of children 
attending the elementary schools. The charge for admission 
to these popular performances varies from ijd. to 6d., and 
scholars are sometimes admitted free. 

In some towns the municipal theatres are lent on easy terms 
to the trade councils and other working-class organisations 
for performances at popular prices. It will hardly be understood 
in England that these performances are almost invariably con- 
fined to classical works (dramas of Goethe, Schiller, and Shake- 
speare are almost equally in favour) or modem plays of the 
highest standard. The price of admission is as low as 6d., and 
however these theatres may. be attended at other times the 
popular performances are invariably crowded. The municipality 
of Berlin has agreed to advance ;£ioo,ooo on first mortgage to 
a company which is erecting a theatre for the people in one 
of the oldest and formerly most undesirable quarters of the 
city. The theatre, which will seat 2000 persons, will cost about 
£ 2 ^ 0 , 000 , and the company undertakes to arrange at least ten 
day performances every year for the scholars attending the 
elementary schools, the price for admission not to exceed yd. 
Similarly, in leasing to a company the opera house which it has 
just built, the municipality of Charlottenburg has stipulated 
that the company shall give every year for the benefit of the 
elementary school clfildren four free performances, and ten 
more at which the chairges for admission shall range from 6d. to 
IS. 3d. S 

If the question be ksked : Is the higher drama encouraged 
by the municipal theatre ? the answer must be an emphatic 
affirmative, though 'fch^ reason for this is probably less municipal 
action than the high sfeindard of education in Germany. Speak- 
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ing generally, no theatres in Germany maintain the drama at a 
higher level than the municipal theatres in the large towns. 
The lower forms of the drama will find no home here, for public 
taste looks for the best that the stage can offer, and as the demand 
is, so is the supply. Many a provincial theatre of this kind 
presents more Shakespearean plays in a week than the average 
English theatre outside London presents in a couple of years. 
A glance at the repertory of any of the municipal theatres which 
have been named is enough to convince one that an elevated 
aim is steadily kept in view. For example, in a recent year the 
two Mannheim mxmicipal theatres presented 161 separate 
works, including 93 dramas, 62 operas and operettas, and six 
ballets, and of these works 442 repetitions were given in the 
aggregate, making for the year 604 performances, a number 
of which were at popular prices. The dramas given included 
15 by Schiller, 10 by Shakespeare, three by Goethe, three by 
Lessing, five by Molidre, four by Hans Sachs, four by Sheridan, 
II by Grillparzer, two each by Kleist and Hebbel, and several 
by Ibsen, while the operas included three by Beethoven, three 
by Cherubini, six by Mozart, three by Weber, and several by 
Wagner. Could an English provincial theatre — could all English 
provincial theatres together — show a record equal to this ? 
That plays of this kind are given is proof that the German public 
looks to the municipal theatre for the cultivation of the highest 
possible standard of dramatic taste and achievement. 

The figures given show that the patronage of the drama 
entails upon the towns no light burden, but it is a burden wil- 
lingly borne. In all probabihty its weight will increase in the 
near future, for although the plan of leasing municipal theatres 
is stm the rule, the opinion widely prevails that, by reason of 
the growing expense of maintaining the drama at a high artistic 
level, the towns will be compelled more and more to take over 
and work their own theatres. Even this prospect appears to 
have no terror for communities whose civic life is never governed 
* on the elevating principle of “ keeping down the rates.” 

In addition to maintaining theatres or otherwise subsidis- 
ing the drama many towns either maintain or liberally support 
orchestras on terms which secure their services for the public 
either gratuitously or at a nominal charge. In summer the 
concerts are usually given in the open air, and in the winter 
months in the public halls. Some towns even arrange for evening 
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chaniber concerts for the people. Berlin subsidises the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra to the extent of £3000 a year, and in return 
the orchestra is bound to give 35 public concerts (two a week) 
for the charge of 3id. between the beginning of June and the 
end of September, and in winter five similar concerts, with five 
afternoon free concerts for scholars. Nuremberg subsidises the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of that town to the extent of £600 a 
year, and in return offers to the public a series of thirty high- 
class concerts, indoor or outdoor according to the season, the 
former costing 4d. and the latter being free. Of 271 Germa,n 
communes with over 20,000 inhabitants 129 in 1911 expended in 
the aggregate £ 100,000 in the popularising of music, and seventy 
of these towns had their own orchestras. Among other municipal 
enterprises undertaken in the interest of popular entertain- 
ment may be named the cinematograph shows owned by many 
towns and also worked by the local authorities in several cases. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE 

Sources of Municipal Revenue— The principal sources 
of municipal revenue, stated in the order of priority recognised 
by the laws of most German States, are — 

(а) the proceeds of communal land and properties other than 
trading enterprises and of invested funds {Kdmmereiver- 
mogen ) ; 

(б) administrative and general fees and dues (including sewer- 
age and scavenging dues) ; 

(c) contributions in the nature of special assessments levied 
in consideration of material advantages conferred upon in- 
dividuals or classes of individuals ; 

(i) the profits of trading and other revenue-yielding under- 
takings, including the charges made in respect of undertakings 
and works which, while not regarded as profit-making enter- 
prises, are either required or expected to pay their way ; and 

(e) taxation, indirect and direct. 

To these may be added (/) certain Government grants-in- 
aid made in some of the States. 

Although the most important source of revenue, taxation 
(e) comes late in this enumeration, since the principle followed 
in the raising of revenue is that taxes have only to be levied 
if and to the extent that the commune cannot supply its financial 
needs in other approved ways. The forms of taxation usual 
in the towns and the yield of the local, taxes, as also the char- 
acter and productivity of the trading and other revenue-yield- 
ing enterprises (d), are considered in detail in the special chapters 
devoted to these subjects. 

In all the States great emphasis is laid by the Governments 
on the importance of developing trading enterprises and of 
working them as profitably as possible. Thus the Ministerial 
rescript issued with the new^communal taxation law of Saxony 
urges the communes to raise all such revenue as may be feasible 
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by their trading enterprises and to work no undertaking of 
public utility — even waterworks or baths — at a loss, so as to 

keep the taxes within moderate limits. 

The dues and fees (b) are of many kinds and differ greatly 
in the various States, Most of the large towns charge the yearly 
costs of the sewerage system, of street scavenging, and of the 
removal of house refuse directly to the owners of the property 
concerned. In other towns these costs are charged to the land, 
and building taxes, or part is defrayed in this way and part 
by special dues. In the case of sewerage dues the principle of 
assessment is either rental value, sale value, or the quantity 

of water passed into the sewers. 

The communes are also empowered to charge fees for the 
use of institutions provided by the local authority for the com- 
mon benefit, such as hospitals, bathing establishments, and 
certain of the schools for whose provision and maintenance 
they are responsible, though elementary schools are, as a rule, 

exempted from fees. , ■ j 

Among the miscellaneous dues and fees may be mentioned 
the pavement dues (a charge on horses and vehicles) levied 
in Bavarian towns, the bridge tolls stUl common in some parts 
of the country, fees charged in connection with building per- 
mits, the inspection of new buildings and the like, market tolls, 
fire brigade fees, and the fees for burgess or freemanship rights 
charged on a large scale in Bavaria and to a less extent in some 
other States.^ 

The principle of making special assessments (c) on property 
which benefits owing to works carried out at the expense of 
the municipality is expressly recognised by the communal 
taxation laws of Prussia and other States. For example, it 
is a general rule that adjacent owners {Anlieger) are reqmred 
to contribute towards the first cost of sewerage works, either 
in the form of a single payment or by instalments spread over 
a certain number of years. In addition, special assessments ^ 
may be made in respect of properties the value of which is 
iacreased owing to public improvements. Works of the kind 
are clearances of old property, the laying out of public parks 
and recreation grounds, the opening up of new areas for build- 
ing purposes, pavement works, and the like. Reference ' has 
been made to these contributions, the revenue from which is 
For fees charged, see^. 56, 
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naturally of an occasional kind, in the chapter dealing with 
town planning. 

The State grants-in-aid (/) are no longer a very important 
source* of revenue in the case of the large towns. Where given 
they are, as a rule, in respect of elementary education, poor 
relief, and road maintenance — ^in the towns, as a rule, only in 
respect of the first two objects. The system of State subsidies 
.to local authorities is, in fact, contrary to the theory of German 
national and local finance, and hence is but little developed in 
the German States. 

The last amendment of the local taxation system of Prussia 
(that of 1893) was intended to open up to the communes financial 
resources ample for existing purposes, yet capable of being 
developed according to need, and so to make them independent 
of State aid. The one important exception to this rule are the 
grants on behalf of education. Such other grants as are assigned 
to the local authorities are made to the provincial and circle 
governments, mostly for their own use but partly for distribution 
to the communal authorities. The sum of State grants (other 
than education grants) to local authorities in 1910 was £2,378,000, 
equivalent to is. 2d. per inhabitant. 

Prior to the passing of the Education Act of 1897 the Prussian 
communes received a State grant for every teacher. Since then 
communes or communal unions with more than 25 teacherships 
are supposed to be sufficiently well off to need no help, while to the 
necessitous commimes the State makes a grant on a fixed scale 
towards the salaries of teachers, and bears the costs of their 
removal, and it contributes towards their retirement pensions 
and the pensions due to widows and orphans. The rule of ex- 
clusion is felt to be arbitrary and inequitable. The education 
burdens of the purely industrial towns with a predominance of 
working-class families, a high birth-rate, and a low level of in- 
come and therefore of taxing capacity, are often oppressively 
heavy, forming from one-third to one-half of the total expenditure. 
This fact explains the abnormally high local income tax payable in 
some of the Westphalian colliery and iron and steel trade centres. 

A slight relief is sometimes afforded to over-burdened Prussian 
communes by a provision in the Communal Taxation Law 
intended to meet the case of communes which count amongst 
their inhabitants the workpeople of large industrial under- 
takings outside J;heir administrative and taxing areas. In 
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order to recoup such communes for the extra expense- caused 
by the presence in their midst of this industrial population 
education, poor relief, and police charges are specially mentioned 
—the law entitles them to claim from the commune in which the 
undertaking is situated a contribution proportionate to this 
extra expenditure. 

further relief to local taxation is afiorded m virtue 

claimed as a State service, 
It is impossible, 

” L _ what proportion of the State’s expenditure on 
of police administration might be held to rank as a grant 


A certain 

of the fact that the police service is 
for which reason the State bears part of th^cost, 
however, to say ’ 
account ^ 

in aid to local authorities comparable with the Exchequer grants 
in this country. 

No coxnprehcnsivo return of xnunicipcil revenue and ex- 
penditure exists of later date than that of 1907 relating to all 
German towns and rural communes with over 10,000 inhabitants 
and published by the Imperial Government in 1908. This return 
showed that 33*2 per cent, of the gross revenue came from 
taxation, 25-9 per cent, from commimal enterprises and under- 
takings of all kinds, 5-9 per cent, from the administrations of 
communal estates and investments, 5-1 per cent, from educational 
and art institutions, 3 per cent, was received on account of poor 
relief, the care of orphans, and the hospitals, 47 per cent, from 
the building administration (fees,' etc.), and the remainder 
(22-2 per cent.) from the general, police, and other branches of 
the administration. 

Of the gross expenditure 23 per cent, fell to the administra- 
tion of communal undertakings and enterprises, 17-4 per cent, 
to that of educational and art institutions, 14-3 per cent, to 
the service of debts, ii-S per cent, to the general and police 
administration, 9-9 per cent, to the building administration, 
7'6 per cent, to the administration of poor relief, the care of 
orphans, and hospitals, and the remainder {16 per cent.) to 
miscellaneous branches of administration.^ 

* Of the total receipts of local authorities in England and Wales in the ad- 
ministrative year 1910— ii, in amount ^131,074,000, ^21,165,000 or i6'X per c^t. 
came from Exchequer grants, ;i65,i52,300 or 49-7 per cent, came from pubhc 
rates, £32,947,600 or 25-2 per cent, from trading enterprises, and £11,809,300 or 
9*0 per cent, from other sources. 

^ Of the total expenditure of local authorities in England and Wales in the 
administrative year 1910-11, 21-8 per cent, was on account of education, 9 '^ 
cent, on account of poor relief (exclusive of the cost of pauper lunatics m county 
and borough asylums), 3 per cent, on account of lunatic^ and lunatic asylums. 
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There is no limitation of the expenditure which may be fncurred 
on special objects, as with us on account of higher education, 
libraries, etc., nor are general taxes falling on the whole commu- 
nity earmarked for special purposes and assessed separately, as 
in the case of the general district and borough rates in corporate 
towns, and the general district and poor rates in urban districts. 
On the other hand, as will be shown, expenditure specially 
benefiting certain sections of the community, i.e., the property 
owners or the trading classes, is charged to taxes faUing only on 
those persons. 

The Budget. — ^Yearly budgets are usual, but the Prussian 
towns have the option of budgeting for one, two, or three years 
at once, and if a period longer than a year is chosen it may be 
for the entire administration or only for certain branches. In 
that country also the financial year is from April i to March 31, 
as is the case with Imperial and State administrations. The 
unrestricted control of the town council over the budget has 
already been explained in the chapter dealing with the constitu- 
tion of this body and its position in the communal government. 

Once a year, before the introduction of the new budget, 
the executive is required to give a fuU accoimt of its steward- 
ship in public meeting of the town council, and due notice of the 
meeting has to be published to the citizens. The estimates 
themselves must be published for a week, so as to give the public 
an opportunity of criticising and objecting to them, and only 
after the lapse of that time are they laid before the town council. 
A copy of the budget is also sent to the supervisory authority, 
but formal approval by this authority is not necessary except 
in so far as new taxes are proposed or old ones altered. Never- 
theless, it is competent for the supervisory authority to object 
to proposed expenditure of an irregular kind or to require the 
inclusion of omitted items on account of services which the 
local authority is liable to provide ; in either event the latter may 
appeal to the Supreme Administrative Court. 

There is no Government audit of local finance in Germany. 
The accounts of each communal administration are audited 
by officers of the administration under the direction of the town 


and 1*4 per cent- on account of hospitals other than Poor Law infirmaries. The 
service of loans is included in the foregoing expenditure, but stated alone it 
formed 22*8 per cent, of all expenditure. 
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council and the executive. In Prussia a “ revision ” of the local 
treasury (i.e., of the actual funds in hand) is made by the executive 
every month, on fixed days, and the town council is informed 
beforehand so that it may depute members to be present; and 
there is at least once a year a special surprise ‘‘ revision ” of which 
no notice is given, and at this either the chairman of the council 
or a member nominated by him must be present. A further 
means of controlling communal property is contained in the 
provision requiring the executive to keep and publish a register 
{Lagerbuch) of municipal estate, both personal and real. This 
register must be periodically revised and must be prepaied in 
such a way as to offer to the citizens a clear presentation of the 
extent and character of the town’s tangible assets; 

Nevertheless, town councils often complain that effectual 
control over financial matters is impossible under the present 
system. Sheaves of figures are thrown at them, and without 
outside expert assistance there is no hope of testing them satis- 
factorily. Hence the desirability of some arrangement for an 
independent audit by approved accountants is widely recognised. 
Many of the larger towns accordingly have their accounts audited 
by professional accountants in the same way as the large British 
corporations. In some parts of Saxony the entire body of town 
councillors are, in virtue of regulations issued by the supervisory 
authorities, made jointly responsible for all losses caused by the 
insufficient or culpable control of finance. 

Borrowing Powers and Loans. — As a rule, loans may only 
be contracted with the sanction of the State supervisory authority, 
and rules are laid down governing such sanction, e.g., in regard 
to the purpose, amount, and arrangements for repayment 
(sinking fund) ; but in the past these rules have seldom been 
applied very rigidly and many towns have unquestionably 
borrowed very prodigally and injudiciously. 

In Prussia the rule is that loans may be contracted only in 
respect of works of common benefit serving “ not merely the 
present but the distant future,” and not in respect of works 
which need to be renewed at short intervals ,; the latter have 
to be covered by ordinary revenue, i.e., taxation. In the case 
of school buildings the communes are urged to create building 
funds of sufficient amount by the assignment thereto of a yearly 
contribution. Until such funds exist schools may be buUt in 
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part out of borrowed money, but only on condition tlat the 
loans are paid back at a higher rate than in the case of other 
permanent works. The first paving of streets with a new material 
may be defrayed by loans, but the renewal and upkeep of such 
works must be defrayed out of ordinary revenue. Loans may 
also be contracted in respect of the building of theatres, concert 
halls. Town Hall restaurants, and the execution of other works 
of a kind which border on the definition of “ luxuries,” provided 
it can be shown that the expected revenue will sufficiently cover 
interest and repayment charges, or that such expenditure wili 
not injmre the financial credit of the commune or unduly burden 
the community. As to State sanction in general, the Municipal 
Ordinance for the eastern provinces of Prussia says that “the 
sanction of the Government is necessary to loans by which 
the commime will have to incrn: a debt or an existing debt will 
be increased.” The same provision applies to some of the western 
provinces, and where the Municipal Ordinances do not require 
such permission it is stipulated in Ministerial Decrees. 

The Communal Ordinance of Bavaria empowers communes 
to conclude loans for the purpose of “repa3nng existing debts 
or of meeting unavoidable expenditure or such expenditure 
as will be for the permanent benefit of the commune when it 
caimot be met by other sources of revenue without over- 
burdening the inhabitants.” Arrangements for repaying all 
loans must be made and submitted to the supervisory authori- 
ties for approval, and the sanction of these authorities is needed 
in the case of aU loans which would in the current administra- 
tive year increase the existing indebtedness beyond specified 
amounts varying with the size of the commune. In all cases 
the supervisory authorities can forbid the conclusion of a loan 
when the conditions above specified are not compHed with. In 
general, loans are permissible on account of works which pay 
for themselves and provide a sufficient revenue for redemption ; 
but loans on account of extraordinary outlay which does not 
recur — or recurs only at long intervals— yet the revenue from 
which is uncertain, are only allowed when these works are 
intended to meet special needs and the ordinary revenues are 
inadequate to meet the cost. Loans are in general discouraged 
in the case of school buildings, street improvements, and works 
of a similar recurrent kind, and, as in Prussia, the formation 
of special funds to meet needs of the kind is urged. 
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In Saxony the supervisory authorities are given a general 
supervision over municipal borrowing with a view to protecting 
the communes against undue indebtedness, and their formal 
approval is necessary in the case of all loans which would" within 
any one year increase a commune's indebtedness beyond ;£i5 
for every looo inhabitants ; but loans intended to be repaid within 
a year do not I'equire sanction. Corresponding provisions exist 
in the other States. 

It may be added that loans are never contracted to cover 
deficiencies, and herein the communes are able to set the Empire 
a good example. 

In so far as the communes require and are empowered to 
borrow, their needs are covered by long term loans, issued 
as a rule through banks in the form of bonds, by loans from 
statutory insurance organisations and the public savings banks, 
loans on mortgage from mortgage banks and other bodies, 
and loans from minor miscellaneous sources. All but a minute 
fraction of the communal borrowing — hardly more than i per 
cent. — consists of long period loans, mostly in the form either 
of ordinary scrip or bonds payable to bearer, both redeemable 
at a fixed date and ranking as trustee securities. Short term 
loans are not usual. 

It is nowadays a common rule to invite tendei's from banks 
generally or from a selected list of banks. Where the sum is 
large banks often form combinations (Konsorken) for the purpose 
of taking up loans jointly, and most important municipal loans 
arc now contracted in this way. The town accepts the most 
advantageous offer, and the banks or combinations issue the 
scrip to the public at a price agreed amongst themselves, first 
having the amount underwritten. It is stated that the banks, 
as a rule, earn about J per cent* on the nominal value of the 
loans issued. The old tender system, under which a town fixed 
a rate of issue to the banks and invited offers at this figure or 
the nearest to it, then accepting loans to the required amount 
on the most advantageous terms, is no longer followed, and there 
are also few open subscriptions nowadays. If a town wishes to 
issue a new loan it is to its interest to buy up the old scrip that 
may be on sale, so as to ensure an issue on favourable terms, 
and it may use the funds of the savings bank or charitable 
foundations under its management for this purpose. When 
bonds have to be repaid, a town will buy up its own scrip freely 
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if it can be had under par, but here it has to contend With the 
banks, which are ever on the look out and are not slow to use 
effectual devices for keeping up the price. 

Th6 rates of repayment vary in different States — ^they are, 
for example, on the whole, higher in Prussia than elsewhere — 
and still more according to the purposes for which the money 
is borrowed. Although in past times a rate as low as | or even 

per cent, was common, loans are now seldom repaid on a 
lower scale than i| per cent, in Prussia, and this rate may rise 
to 10 per cent, in the case of works or improvements that need 
frequent renewal. In the case of trading enterprises it is some- 
times stipulated that a part of the profits beyond a fixed amount 
shall be applied towards the more rapid repayment of the loan. 

Municipal loans are regularly quoted 2 or 3 per cent, below 
the price of State securities giving a corresponding interest. 
Apart from the question of credit two circumstances at present 
specially affect the relative unpopularity of municipal securities. 
One is the multiplicity of municipal loans on the market and the 
unsystematic manner in which they are issued, and the other is the 
uncertainty caused to bond holders under the arrangements for 
redemption on the principle of buying in bonds by lot. In order 
to meet the latter objection the municipalities of Wiesbaden 
and some other towns have of late adopted a new mode of re- 
demption. The amount which would ordinarily be set aside yearly 
for this purpose is put to a special fund, which will be allowed to 
accumulate with a view to the repa5maent of the whole loan at 
once at the end of the prescribed period. This fund is invested 
in trustee securities and mortgages and is placed under the control 
of the State supervisory authority. It is said that a loan offered 
by Wiesbaden to the banks subject to these conditions was 
contracted on terms 2 per cent, more favourable than in the 
case of loans offered on the usual method of redemption, and 
that it is quoted higher by this amount than the other loans of 
the town bearing equal interest. With the idea of encouraging 
local investment in the town’s loans many municipal authori- 
ties keep a register of municipal securities (Schuldhuch) in which 
holders of local bonds of all kinds may without charge register 
their securities, which they simultaneously deposit, so protect- 
ing themselves in the event of the loss either of the papers 
themselves or of the interest coupons. The town undertakes, 
as desired, to p^ interest in cash at the municipal treasury or 
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by pos^, to transfer it to the holder’s banking or savings bank 
account, or even to credit it to him in part payment of his local 
taxes. Incidentally it also notifies bond holders of bonds drawn 
for redemption, and if desired reinvests in municipal securities 
the money thus liberated. 

Extent of Communal Indebtedness. — ^According to a 
statement published by the Imperial Government in 1908 in 
connection with its scheme of financial reform, the urban and 
rural communes of the Empire had in 1907 debts to the aggregate 
amount of ;^328,oi5,ooo, equal to £5 6s. a head of the entire 
population. 

The indebtedness in the aggregate and per head of the popu- 
lation in towns with from 10,000 inhabitants upwards was 
;^2 55,715, 000, made up as follows:— 


Towns with a population of 

Total Indebtedness. 

■ ■ . 

Indebtedness 
per inhabitant. 

From 10,000 to 25,000 

£ 

33.530.000 

£ s. 

7 6 

„ 25,000 to 50,000 . — 

28,080,000 i 

To ,3:.;, '■ 

,, 50,000 to 100,000 

36,630,000 

■ Ti, ,17 

„ 100,000 to 200,000 

! 46,445,000 

:i 4','7 

Over 200,000 (excluding Berlin) 

89,5^0,000 

17 2 

Berlin 

21,450,000 

10 10 


; ;£255.71 5.000 1 



Of this indebtedness £169,480,000 took the form of municipal 
obligations in bearer’s name, £62,675,000 of loans for long periods, 
and £23,560,000 of mortgages, short term loans, balances of 
purchase money, etc. 

The total indebtedness in 1910 of 84 of the largest towns 
in Germany, with a population of 15^ millions, amounted to 
£227,223,000. The indebtedness of Berlin was equal to £10 14s. 
a head of the population, that of the other towns with a 
population exceeding 300,000 to £18 19s., that of the towns with 
a population between 100,000 and 300,000 to £14 3s., and that of 
the towns with a population between 50,000 and 100,000 to £13, 
while the average for all towns was £14 17s. a head. 

' Striking though these figures are, it would be easy to over- 
look their significance and to draw from them a wrong conclusion. 
The great indebtedness of German towns simply means that 
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these towns are engaged on a large scale in carrying on* enter- 
prises which require considerable capital outlay, and much of 
their borrowing is just as necessary and desirable as is the increase 
of capital in the case of private commercial undertakings which 
are expanding on healthy lines. This view was expressed by 
the chief mayor of one of the larger municipalities (Bielefeld) 
at a recent congress of municipal officials. “ It is not surprising,” 
he said, " that we should hear to-day of heavy municipal debts 
and of a certain financial stringency in many towns. A town which 
contracts no debts is asleep. When towns borrow money to-day 
it means that they are fulfilling tasks so great that a later 
generation must share in the burden, and the undertaking of 
these tasks is meritorious so long as the capacity of a community 
to bear the cost is duly kept in mind.” 

On examination it will often be found that the major part 
of the loans of large towns has been contracted on account of 
trading enterprises of various kinds and other undertakings 
and works of a revenue-yielding character ; and particularly 
gasworks, electricity works, waterworks, tramways, docks 
and warehouses, market halls, baths, abattoirs and stock yards, 
and sewerage and drainage works. In 1910 the proportion falling 
to such remunerative investments was 63 per cent, in the case 
of Berlin ; in the case of ten towns with a population of over 
300,000 it was 49 per cent. ; in the case of 34 towns with a popu- 
lation between 100,000 and 300,000 it was 50 per cent. ; and 
in the case of 39 towns with from 50*000 to 100,000 it was 
48 per cent. 

Returns supplied by German and British municipal authorities 
enable an interesting comparison to be made of the indebted- 
ness of some of the larger towns in the two countries and of the 
proportions in which this indebtedness is due to revenue-yield- 
ing enterprises. All the returns relate to the end of the year 
1912 unless otherwise stated. (See next page.) 

Nevertheless, the feeling is prevalent that German towns 
have for some time been borrowing beyond the safer limits 
formerly observed. Each year new demands are made for new 
purposes, and every class of citizens presses its special claims 
upon the public funds, while there is a sort of conspiracy of 
consent to ignore the fact that all expenditure, however laudable 
the object may be, is at the cost of the common purse. Not 
only in Parliament but in local government circles the opinion 
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Municipal Loans at End of 1912 
(i) German Towns. 


(2) Towns in Great Britain 


Birmingham 

Bolton 

Bradford . . 
Bristol .... 
Cardiff .... 
Dundee 
Glasgow . . 
Huddersfield 
Leicester . . 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Salford .... 
Sheffield .. 


19,722,326 

5.535.236 

8.523.154 

8.055.613 

3.873.099 

2,710,421 

14,000,289 

3,381,832 

4-865,336 

23-336-63:1 

3,210,034 

3 - 234-345 

9,692,742 


Totals 


Towns. 

Total amotint 
of loans. 

i 

Amount of 
remunerative 
loans. 

Proportion 
represented by 
remunerative 
loans. 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

£ 

1,922,000 

£ 

970,197 

per cent. 
50*0 

Berlin (1910) 

21,406,500 1 

13,477,200 

62*9 

Charlottenburg 

9,346,274 

2,772,712 

29*7 

Danzig 

1*699,320 

597,830 

35*0 

Diisseldorf — ........... 

9,207,000 

6,836,000 

74*2 

Essen — .. 

4,060,500 

1,075-300 

25*0 

Frankfort-on-Main .... 

16,112,500 

12,250,000 

76*0 

Leipzig (1910) .... 

8,064,500 

4,246,400 

527 

Mannheim ........ .... 

4,108,700 

2,214,800 

54*0 

Munich (1910) 

13,706,000 

6,124,600 

44‘7 

Nuremberg (1910) . . . .... . 

5,698,200 

2,585-800 

45-4 

Totals 

£95,331,494 

;£ 53 , 150,839 

55-8 
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^ ' finds frequent expression that the present generation is »carry- 

i ing forward too large a portion of the responsibilities which it 

j has incurred, and that sound finance and a due regard for the 

I interests of the coming generation— which will have its own 

special duties and obligations to meet— require that local bodies 
I should make a stronger endeavour to pay their way than they 
I have done in the past. 

I Considerations of prudence and self-interest point to the same 
i conclusion. The great extent of municipal borrowing and the 
dearness of money have together had the effect of maVing it 
impossible for towns with even good credit to contract loans at 
a lower rate of interest than 4 per cent. Towns like Dusseldorf, 
Mannheim, Munich, Cologne, and Charlottenburg have recently 
had to borrow at this rate, which compares with habitual rates of 
3| and 3I per cent, twenty or thirty years ago, while other large 
towns have had to pay as much as 4I per cent., and in addition 
to issue at 5 per cent, or more under par. Owing to the fall in 
the market value of communal securities it is possible nowadays 
•» to obtain from 4 to 5 per cent, interest on bonds having behind 
them the credit of large and prosperous towns whose tangible 
assets alone are far in excess of their liabilities. 

With the object of meeting extraordinary expenditure of a 
kind uncertain in date but certain of occurrence without resort- 
ing to loans, the formation of emergency and new buildings 
funds has been recommended by the Governments, and in view 
of the severer conditions of amortisation now insisted on by the 
supervisory authorities this method has much to commend it. 
Dusseldorf has for some time set aside a yearly amount to meet 
the cost of new buildings, inasmuch as the supervisory authority 
now requires one-third of such cost to be raised otherwise than 
by loans, and Cologne and other towns do the same. The chief 
disadvantage of this method of meeting outlay is that it presumes 
a very accurate anticipation of coming needs and an exceptional 
spirit of sacrifice, for the average ratepayer is contented if he 
'can meet the demands of the moment and is not disposed to 
provide for unforeseen and indefinite future needs. There is 
also a danger that the possession of such funds may prove a 
temptation to unnecessary or at least avoidable expenditure. 

A greater effect has been produced upon the local authorities, 
however, by the admonitions of the Governments and the 
drastic action of the supervisory authorities both in the matter 
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of santtioning loans and in fixing the conditions of repayment. 
During the last few years the Governments of the larger States, 
as the final authorities in matters of supervision, have repeat- 
edly endeavoured to call local authorities back to healthier 
financial policies and to encourage greater economy and a wiser 
husbanding of their reserve powers of taxation. The Prussian 
Ministers of Finance and of the Interior in 1907 issued a rescript 
requiring communal authorities, both in town and country, to 
redeem their loans on a higher scale than heretofore ; the mini- 
mum rate was henceforth to be instead of i per cent, in general, 
while in the case of loans for street and similar works it was to be 
at least 2J per cent., and in the case of sewerage works 2 per cent. 
The rescript approved of the action of those authorities which 
had established special funds for the purchase of land for public 
purposes, and in view of their encouraging experience recom- 
mended the same measure to other towns, since “ the existence 
of such a fimd, when sufficiently endowed and kept at a con- 
stant level, relieves the town of the necessity of resorting to 
loans whenever it requires land for a public undertaking.” 
The rescript added that there would be no objection to establish- 
ing land-purchase funds by means of initial loans. Funds to 
meet special expenditure on school buildings, paving works, 
and other recurring outlay wepe also recommended. The Govern- 
ment Presidents and Landrats have also been enjoinfed to insist 
upon the presentation of plans for public works before the com- 
mencement of actual operations, so that they may be in a 
position to decide with freedom, and local authorities have been 
warned that henceforth they will run a grave risk in beginning 
works without having loans at disposal. 

Improvement of Municipal Credit Facilities. — In 
general the municipalities are not satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for obtaining money, and various schemes have 
been put forward with a view to facilitating credit facilities 
and saving part of the profits that now go to the banks. Public " 
banks have existed since 1848 in Breslau and Chemnitz as 
municipal institutions, both carried on profitably, but it is now 
proposed to establish a large central municipal bank to which 
aU towns of a certain size should be affiliated. The project 
has been discussed by the German Municipal Congress more 
than once and in theory has been warmly approved. The idea 
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’ is that such a bank should be established on the mutual principle, 
the associated communes supplying the requisite capital, and 
that all municipal borrowing and lending and aU transactions 
with the money market should be done through it. The bank 
would transact business for the savings banks, buying and seUing 
i securities for them, and receiving funds for investment either 
with communes or otherwise. One form of bond would be 
recognised, and for every loan advanced to a commune the bank 
would issue bonds to the same amount. Inasmuch as such an 
organisation would have behind it the credit of all the towns 
represented, it is contended that its stock would rank with the 
best State securities. 

It is significant that the idea of a central communal bank 
has been welcomed even more heartily by the rural communes 
and the provincial and “ circle ” authorities than the large towns, 
which on the whole are well able to look after themselves. Hence 
a rival project has been advocated in the special interest of these 
non-urban authorities, and a good deal of propagandism has 
« ■> been done on its behalf in Prussia. 

Meantime, many of the larger towns have associated experi- 
mentally for the establishment of a central credit agency 
(Gelivermittelungsstelle) for the negotiation of loans among 
themselves. It was begun at Dusseldorf in 1910, and after being 
removed to Cassel it has now followed its director, the chief 
mayor of Charlottenburg, to this town. Over fifty towns with a 
population exceeding 80,000 are affiliated to the bank and its 
transactions during the first three years represented an actual 
money turn-over of nearly nine million pounds. Applications 
for short term loans were received to the aggregate amount of 
£ io ,' joo , qqo , and loans to the amount of ^^4,080,000 were negoti- 
ated. Offers to the amount of ;£5, 625,000 were received and to 
the amount of £gfioo,ooo accepted, and duly placed. Long term 
loans to the amount of ^^6,750,000 were applied for and to the 
amount of ^^975,000 negotiated. It was possible as a rule to 
' obtain and lend money for short terms on very easy terms, 
sometimes at i and ij per cent, below the Imperial Bank rate. 

^ There is a similar communal credit agency in Saxony, with 
its seat at Dresden. 

Balance Sheets of Municipal . Authorities.—A glance 
at the administrative reports of large German towns is sufficient 

X. 
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to convince one that their governments spend money on the 
Lnd scale. Their ideas of local administration embracing 
fo many spheres of activity which lie entirely outside the pur- 
view of mLicipal enterprise in this country, and their somces 
of revenue being so extensive, they spare no expense in making 
their towns attractive. Sometimes heavy expenditure is 
prompted by a mere spirit of ambition and rivalry, and the 
Lvernments are not slow to turn this weakness to good account. . 
When State institutions necessitating costly bmldmgs need to be 
established the Ministry concerned has only to give the sign and 
there is keen competition for the honour of providing site, sttuc- 
ture and it may be an annual maintenance grant as well Even 
in the choice of towns to be garrisons the State is able to transfer 
a considerable part of the cost upon the communities so 
favoured, and the provision of the necessary barracks is the least 
concession expected. From the presence of State institutions in 
their midst the towns derive a certain mdirect advantage 
there are more officials to tax and more material wants to 
supply — but in the main it is the cachet of official lecognition 

that attracts. 

During the last decade in particular the expenditure upon 
general administration has shown an ominous i^rease, not 
merely absolutely but relatively to population. The reasons 
commonly advanced, in addition to the constant and inevitable 
multiplication of municipal duties, are the reduced purchasing 
power of money, repeated all-ronnd increases in salaiies and 
Ws, and the growing tendency of the Governments to impose 
on the local authorities new liabilities which belong properly 
to the State, a tendency well illustrated by the extended duties 
given to the communes under the amended Social Insurance 
Law. Unfortunately the financial resources of the municipalities 
have simultaneously been crippled in some of the States owing 
to new Imperial and State legislation depriving the local bodies 
of sources of indirect taxation formerly open to them. 

Thanks, however, to careful administration, to the elasticity 
of the system of local taxation, and not least to the fact that 
German mayors and municipal executives are not hampered 
by fear of burgesses whose only idea of local government is 
to spend as httle as possible and keep dovm the rates, there 
are probably few German towns of consequence whose balance 
sheets do not show a substantial credit. Fot large as the lia- 
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bilitiea of German towns are, this indebtedness is almost in- 
variably a consequence of the fact, already noted, that the 
towns have borrowed capital in order to raise revenue inde- 
pendently of taxation by establishing and working trading 
enterprises. 

The illustrations of municipal balance sheets given below 
have not been specially selected and hence may be regarded 
.as typical of German large towns generally. All are given, 
however, with the reservation that while in statements of this 
kind it is safe to assume that the liabilities represent actual 
debts, there may not be the same certainty that all the assets 
represent actual and realisable values. Most of the figures 
have been supplied by the municipal authorities and refer to 
the end of the year 1912. It may be noted that the assets had 
in some cases been swelled by following the policy of executing 
public works in part out of revenue, and in others by judicious 
land investments, the value of which had in course of time 
greatly appreciated. 


Surplus 
Surplus. per in- 
habitant 


Liabilities. 


Towns and population. 


Aix-la-Chapelle (158,800) 

Augsburg {102,500) 

Berlin (2,082,000) 

Cassel (i 55 » 3 <^o) 

Charlottenburg {320,800) 

Chemnitz (287,800) 

Diisseldorf (390,000) . . . 

Erfurt {114,500) 

Essen {307,000) 

Frankfort-on- Main 

(431,900) 

Konigsberg (246,000) . . . 
Mannheim (217,700) . . * 

Mayence (110,600) 

Nuremberg (333,100) . . , 
Wiesbaden (109,000) . . . 


1.922.000 

1.829.000 
26,850,000 

2,265,200 

9 > 346,300 

4,109,800 

9.9r5>Soo 

1.489.000 
4,060,500 

16,112,500 

3 , 334^000 

4,108,700 

2.105.000 

5.856.000 

3.010.000 


27.425.000 

4.410.000 
9,152,900 
3,881,00a 

10.115.000 

4.744.000 


11,312,500 

1.076.000 
5,044,200 

1.776.000 

4.259.000 

1.734.000 


,000 


The same record of financial stability can be shown by smaller 
towns, with less resources at command. Thus Offenbach, 
with a population of 75,600, had assets of £2,180,000, of which 
lands represented. £600,000 and profit-3deldmg undertakings 
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Xi 062 000, against Uabilities of 492,000. showing a surplus 
of ’ms 000 or £g 2s. per inhabitant. The small town of Menden, 
with a population of 11,000, owned lands and forest with a value 
of /q 5 000, and counting its public buildings and trading enter- 
prises it had assets of £161,000, against liabilities of £74.000, 
showiW a surplus of £87,000 or £7 i8s. per inhabitant. Its 
forest of 1660 acres is so well managed that it yields a net 

profit of over £1000 a year. i i , 1 

The following returns supplied by the town clerks of large 
towns in Great Britain and relating to 1912 compare on the 
whole not unfavourably with the German balance sheets given 
above : — 


Towns and population. 

Assets, 

Liabilities. 

Surplus, 

Surplus 
per in- 
habitant. 

Bradford (290,300) 

£ 

I 4 » 364 » 50 c> 

6,193.900 

6,329,700 

26,786,300 

4,615,600 

17.623.400 
8,422,800 

34.402.400 
7,119,200 
5,518*500 

12,846,800 

£ 

9.101.200 
6,064,400 
4,686,300 

17,221,200 

4.238.500 

12.457.000 

4.866.500 
24,836,600 

4.058.200 

10.352.000 

£ 

5.263.300 
129,500 

1.643.400 
9.565.3:00 

377,100 

5.166.400 

3.556.300 

9.565.800 
3,061,000 
1,951,200 

2.494.800 

£ s- 

18 3 
0 14 

8 18 

9 8 
3 10 

II 12 

15 13 

13 I 
II 16 

8 9 

5 8 


V^ctxVpilAi. 

Glasgow (1,015,200) 

Huddersfield (107,800) . . 1 

Leeds (445»^oo) 

Leicester (227,200) 

Manchester ( jst . yoo ) 

Newcastle (271,300) .... 

Salford (231,400) 

Sheffield (454,600) 

Totals (pop. 4,140,600) . . 

^£144,223,100 

^101,449,200 

;£ 42 . 773.900 

£ t -° 7 


CHAPTER XIV 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION. I.— THE LOCAL INCOME TAX 

In the later times of absolute sovereignty in Germany the 
ruler and his councillors determined the taxation of the towns, 
since they claimed to direct their government. Taxation was 
arbitrary and unequal, and as a rule was regulated less by what 
was done for the citizens than by their ability to pay or, it 
might be, to evade payment. The modem German idea of 
local government recognises the right of every citizen to share 
on equal terms in the benefits and conveniences provided by 
the communal authority, together with an equal obligation 
to contribute according to ability, in taxation,^ towards the 
expenditure thereby entailed ; if any section of the community 
enjoys special advantages it is expected, as a rule, to contribute 
in a corresponding degree. In general, assessment to local 
taxation may be said to follow the complementary principles of 
capacity and reciprocity. 

Before reference is made to the taxes by which the towns in 
particular supplement their revenue from other sources, it will 
be useful to indicate briefly some of the special principles and 
characteristics of the German system of municipal taxation. 

Local Autonomy in Taxation. — Perhaps the most note- 
worthy are the wide taxing powers conferred upon the towns. 
These amount to a limited autonomy. That is to say, subject 
to certain duly defined rights of control reserved to the State, 
in the persons of its commissaries or supervisory officials, each 
town chooses the taxes which seem best suited to its conditions, 
and even the measure in which every tax shall contribute to- 
wards the revenue. There are certain local taxes which are 
common to most of the communes of a State, since they are 

1 In writing and speaking of German local government it is necessary to 
accustom oneself to tlie words “tax" and taxation.” The English word 
“ rate " and its derivatives have no meaning as applied to German conditions. 
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assigned to them by general laws ; yet the individual commune 
decides whether and to what extent it will levy even' these 
taxes, and if it adopts them it may do so with its own modifica- 
tions within limits, alike as to the form of their assessment, 
their amount, and their incidence, so as to meet its special 
circumstances. Beyond these prescribed taxes, each commune 
determines its taxes quite independently. 

On the whole the widest taxing powers are enjoyed by munici- 
pal authorities in Saxony. Their large measure of liberty is 
reflected by the opening words of the Saxon Communal Taxation 
Law of July ii, 1913, viz., “ The communes are entitled to raise 
direct and indirect taxes and to adopt measures for their intro- 
duction and regulation.” Independence within generous limits, 
however, is the rule in all the States. The towns have reached 
their present degree of autonomy in taxing powers by the same 
course of evolution that has led to their wide independence in 
administration generally. “ First, a time of extreme freedom and 
independence was followed by a period of complete dependence 
upon the State, and only the last century has witnessed a steady 
increase of the self-government of the towns in this as in all other 
domains.”^ 

Further, apart from the statutory taxes referred to — taxes 
which in most States go back to the beginnings of modern 
communal government — ^local taxes are adopted not by virtue 
of special enactments or legislative procedure of any kind, but 
simply by the adoption of by-laws, which , are almost as easy 
to put in force as the standing orders of an English town council. 
The power to introduce new taxes in this summary manner is 
not unlimited, yet the practical restrictions are not onerous. 
As much for the purpose of preventing undue demands upon 
the sources of State taxation, of securing a fair balance between 
different kinds of taxation, and of encouraging uniformity within 
adjacent districts, as for the purpose of reminding the communes 
whence their powers of self-government issued, it is required 
that all new taxes and alterations of existing ones shall be sub- 
mitted to the State’s commissaries for approval. The Com- 
munal Taxation Law of Prussia states ; ” The introduction 
of new and the alteration of existing communal taxes can take 
place only in the form of Tax Ordinances, which require sanction." 


^ Dr. E. Scholz, “ Die deutsche Stadt und ihre Verwaltimg/' VoL I, p. 54. 
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On the other hand, taxes can be repealed by mere resolution of 
the communal authority. ' 

The law, indeed, places upon the Ministers of Finance and 
the Interior the primary duty of granting or withholding sanction, 
but it empowers them to delegate this duty to the authorities 
charged with the supervision of local government. In Prussia 
it is discharged primarily by the District Committee in relation 
to towns and by the Circle Committee in relation to rural com- 
munes, with right of appeal to the Provincial Council or District 
Committee respectively. The Chief President of the province 
must also give his assent, and in case of refusal appeal may be 
made to the Ministers of Finance and the Interior. In the case 
of the communes forming Greater Berhn the direct assent of the 
Government must be obtained. Sanction once given may not 
be revoked. 

The fact that the communes are able to introduce taxes on 
their own initiative, and that all they have to do for the immedi- 
ate enforcement of these taxes is to obtain the assent of an 
official who is in continuous touch with their work, and often 
lives in the neighbourhood, makes the revision of their taxation 
systems easy and expeditious. A noteworthy illustration of 
rapid procedui'e in the introduction of a new tax occurred in 
1909 at Schdneberg, near Berlin. The town council had decided 
upon the adoption of a tax on unearned increment in land, and 
only the Order embodying it remained to be adopted, when it 
became known that a land development company was endeavour- 
ing to hurry through a large transaction with a view to escaping 
the new impost. There was a race between the municipality and 
the speculators, and the municipahty won. On April 26 the 
municipal cormcil adopted the Order, and the same day the 
executive gave its assent. The following day the District Com- 
mittee met and passed a resolution of approval. On the third 
day the project was laid before the Chief President of the pro- 
viace, who ratified it ; on the fourth day the Minister of the In- 
terior, and on the fifth day the Minister of Finance, gave then- 
assent, and on the evening of the last-named day the Order -was 
promulgated and entered into force. This prompt action saved 
the municipal treasury some thousands of pounds in taxation. 
In Berlin a new tax upon sales of property was sanctioned by 
the municipal executive on March 4, 1910, and received the 
sanction of the Chief President the following day. 
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At tipies, of course, there enters into the question of sanction 
an element of uncertainty which proves embarrassing. State 
officials Hghtly come and lightly go. The personal equation 
is naturally powerful, and taxes approved in one town are, 
for no obvious reason save difference of official view, refused 
in another. Moreover,, in a given district a change of officials 
may lead to a sudden change of policy ; a tax the introduction 
of which has been encouraged under one Chief President may 
be condemned by his successor. On the whole, however, serious 
inconvenience of the kind is infrequent, though, inasmuch as 
the decision of a Chief President is practically final, it is not 
surprising that his right of veto is obnoxious to many communal 
authorities, accustomed to the exercise of large executive powers, 
and that the demand is made at times that the communes should 
be given an effective right of appeal to the Supreme Adminis- 
trative Court, or else that the veto on new taxes should be 
made dependent on clearly defined general grounds, with which 
a communal authority might be able to reckon beforehand. 

It is significant, however, that no one appears to desire that 
legislation should specify the taxes which communes must intro- 
duce. Moreover, some of the towns which are most apt to 
complain of the alleged unnecessary checks upon their inde- 
pendence in matters of taxation — an independence which, 
nevertheless, is greater than any other towns in the world enjoy 
— ^have good cause to thank the provincial governors for their 
timely and successful efforts to equalise taxation and to curb 
unfair rivalries and small jealousies between adjacent com- 
munities. 

Variety and Incidence of Local Taxes. — Again, the 
German communes adopt as wide a basis of taxation as possible ; 
the local taxes are many, and they are so devised as to draw 
into the net every individual citizen from whom contribution 
to the common fund can be expected without harshness. The 
citizen may be taxed in one or in several ways, according to 
the sources of his income. Thus, while every person in receipt 
of income of a certain amount, variable according to the State, 

• pa}^ a local tax upon that income or a portion of it, the owner 
of real estate is in addition subject to taxation as such, and not 
merely incidentally as an occupier, as is the case in England. 
So, too, the business man is taxed specially in respect of his 
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enterprise ; there are taxes intended to tap speculative, profits 
on land, taxes on amusements, and a variety of indirect imposts. 
Two objects of taxation, however, are conspicuous in the Tax 
Ordinances of every commune — ^real estate and income ; the 
gravamen may be real estate in one town, in another income, 
but it is safe to say that on the average of the towns as a whole, 
80 per cent, of all local taxation properly so called^ is derived from 
these two sources. 

Individual Basis of Taxation. — Another distinction of 
the German system of local taxation is that it knows nothing 
of the household basis of taxation as recognised in this country. 
Taxation there is individual, and its only condition is the 
receipt of income ; the only condition of exemption, such a 
paucity of income as would make taxation inequitable. The 
mere accident of how or where a man lives does not enter into 
the question. To that extent the German principle of local 
taxation is that which underlies the State income tax, both 
in that country and in this. There the analogy ends, however, 
for in Germany the idea is held that every citizen should bear 
some direct share, however httle, in the costs of local as of 
general administration, and upon this principle the State and 
local income taxes are both based. The communal tax may 
only be 2S. or 4 s. a year, but its payment is a formal attestation 
of the fact that every citizen has a share in and a responsibdity 
for the good government of his town or village, and a reminder 
that the true conception of citizenship imphes the recognition 
of duties as weE as rights, since the services done for society,- 
and not the claims made upon it, are the cement that most 
truly and securely knits any community together. 

Hence a far larger proportion of a town’s inhabitants is brought 
within the ambit of taxation than is the case in this country. 
As a rule, the separate assessments to the local income tax are 
equal to about one-third of the entire population, though where 
the exemption limit is low the ratio is higher. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as wives and children may in certain cases be assessed 
together with the head of the household the proportion of the 
population directly taxed is stEl larger. In this country the 
ratio of separate assessments to population is in general about 

* Dues and charges for public services, like water and gas, fees for schools, 
etc., are here disregarded. 
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one to four, though this figure includes a certain amount of < 
duplication. Because of the variety of sources from which local 
taxation is drawn in Germany, however, it is possible to graduate 
the burden according to ability to bear it. Probably of no tax 
in common adoption in German towns can it be fairly said that 
it presses with undue weight upon persons of limited means. 

The German system of local taxation is, of course, compli- 
cated, but that is because it is a system, and because it is the 
result of an endeavour to apportion taxation with some ap- 
proximation to equity. The English mind, ever disposed to 
confuse system with pedantry, cares more for results than the 
methods of attaining them, and places singular trust in what 
are known as simple, common-sense solutions. But the problems 
which are evolved by highly developed social organisations 
seldom admit of adjustment by simple measures, and the re- 
former who makes short cuts in the search for illusory common- 
sense solutions runs a risk ’of losing sight of one-half of the 
problem at issue, and, in legislating for the other half, of 
doing so partially and ill. 

No method of local taxation in the world is so simple as the 
English system of rating entirely on rental value, and none is 
so unjust. German economists are in the habit of calling the 
English local rate a “rent tax,” and the view is still widely 
prevalent abroad that this tax is paid by the owners. The 
rate is, of course, simply and solely an income tax, assessed 
on the crudest and clumsiest of all standards, for it is devised 
so as to fall with special weight upon householders with large 
families and small incomes. There is not a service or a con- 
venience for which the rate pays that is not enjoyed equally 
by the non-occupying inhabitants, yet they have these things 
free. Under this singular system of taxation, the wTetched 
tenants of a tenement block in an East End slum may well 
pay together as much in local taxation as the wealthy occupants 
of a West End mansion. The rate is a progressive tax upon 
poverty, since the poorer the ratepayer the heavier he is taxed * 
relatively to his income. It is consequently a tax upon living 
space, for its effect is to compel householders of limited means 
to content themselves with inadequate and inferior accom- 
modation. Incidentally it further operates to increase the value 
of property without contribution from the owners, and hence 
to require every local community to pay tribute upon its own 
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improvements. As we shall see, German local taxatiop is so 
devised as to have precisely the opposite effect. 

The operation of this unsocial and undiscriminating' tax is 
to some extent veiled by the system of compounding for rates, 
by which the owner of small dwellings makes himself responsible 
for the rates upon his property in consideration of these being 
reduced — ^an arrangement adopted not, indeed, for the benefit 
of the tenants, but for the purpose of facilitating the collection 
of revenue, much of which would otherwise never pass beyond 
the stage of the demand note. No one has ever pretended, 
however, that the house-owner pays the rates himself, and 
their ultimate incidence is hardly a matter for uncertainty. 
What the rating system actually means to the pockets of the 
working classes can be best understood by considering the 
ratio of rate to rent in any industrial town. 

Equitable taxation is a science, and cannot be devised except 
by the application of scientific principles, but the working of the 
English rating system requires no more science than is necessary 
to the use of a ready-reckoner or the turning of a thumbscrew. 

Minor taxes on the principle of the English rate upon rental 
value used to be common in Germany, but they were merely 
incidental, and took a quite insignificant place in the local 
plan of taxation, and they have now almost entirely disappeared. 
In Prussia the Communal Taxation Law of 1893 prohibited 
the introduction of new taxes of the kind, and made the con- 
tinuance of existing ones subject to renewed State sanction, 
failing which they were to lapse in five years. Since that time 
the general recognition of the inequity of these imposts has led 
to their abandonment in all but a few towns, where they survive 
in a harmless form. 

Communal Taxation in Prussia. — In considering how 
towns tax themselves for common purposes, it will be con- 
venient to give special prominence to Prussia, since that State 
contains nearly two-thirds of the Empire’s population, and 
two-thirds of aU German communes with a population ex- 
ceeding 10,000 (388 out of 576) are in Prussia. It is the more 
permissible to centre attention upon the system of communal 
taxation prevalent in Prussia since, while every State has pecu- 
liarities of its own, the general lines are the same, and the princi- 
pal difference is in the varying degree in which stress is laid 
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on on^ or other of the two main sources of taxation, real estate • 
(as in parts of Prussia) and income (as in Saxony). Moreover, 
the whole tendency of modern taxation laws and regulations in 
Germany is in the direction of uniformity and of assimilation 
to Prussian practice, a tendency well illustrated by the laws 
passed in Bavaria and Saxony so lately as in 1910 and 1913 
respectively. 

The Prussian Municipal Ordinance of 1853 provided that, 
in so far as local taxes were necessary owing to the insufficiency 
of a town’s revenues from other sources, they should consist 
in (a) percentage additions to the direct taxes levied by the 
State, and particularly the income tax, subject to the condition 
that the assent of the Government should be obtained to all 
additions to the income tax and to additions above 50 per cent, 
in the case of all other State taxes, and in {b) special direct and 
indirect taxes, all of which needed the Government’s sanction. 

In the main, the communes at that time raised their revenue 
by means of taxes of the first class, though various subsidiary 
taxes were introduced, such as duties on articles of consumption, 
particularly on com and flour, and on animals slaughtered for 
food in the commune, rent and house taxes, taxes on luxuries 
(horses, crests, etc.), dog taxes, etc. 

Except that rent and house taxes and food duties have for 
the most part been abolished, the broad principles of local 
taxation continue as laid down over sixty years ago. 

The latest statutory statement of these principles is contained 
in the Communal Taxation Act of July 14, 1893, which needs 
to be considered in conjunction with a law of the same date 
repealing certain direct State taxes, and with the Income Tax 
Act and the Trade Tax Act of June 24, 1891, which remodelled 
the State taxes to which these laws refer. Before 1893 the 
communes had been allowed to supplement their other revenues 
by levying percentages of the four State taxes on income, land, 
buildings, and trade pursuits (including mining dues). Now 
the State handed over altogether to the communes the old land 
and building and trade taxes — ^known as “ real ” taxes — ^and 
gave them still the right to levy percentages upon the income 
tax as before, while it continued to assess aU four taxes on their 
behalf. With a view to compensating itself for the revenue 
thus renounced the State revised and increased the income tax 
and supplemented it by a difierential tax on funded income. 
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’ The amount which was ceded to the communes and which the 
State had to obtain in other ways was about £5,000,000, made 
up as follows : Land Tax. £1,995,000 ; Building Tax, £1,754,000 ; 
Trade' Tax, £990,000 ; mining dues, £346,000 ; making a total 
of £5,085.000. 

It was essential from the standpoint of national revenue, 
however, that in 'assigning to the local authorities sources of 
taxation which had hitherto been reserved by the State for its 
own use, the State should determine the place which these 
taxes should in future occupy in relation to the 'income tax. 
The Prussian Treasury contended that inasmuch as it had 
voluntarily fallen back upon the income tax, local authorities 
must no longer look to this tax for revenue to the same extent 
as before. Hence the new legislation proceeded from the follow- 
ing principles ; — 

(1) Direct local taxation was to be restricted as much as 
possible, and to this end communal enterprises were to be worked 

* as remuneratively as might be ; the practice of imposing dues 
for the use of communal services was to be developed ; special 
contributions were to be levied upon those persons who specially 
benefited by public works of various kinds ; and attention was 
' to be given to suitable indirect taxes in so far as Imperial legis- 
lation permitted. , , , 

(2) Such revenue as might be needed after these sources 
; of taxation had been exhausted was to be obtained by “ real ” 

and income taxes duly proportioned, real estate and commercial 
i undertakings being taxed more heavUy for local purposes than 

: hitherto, in view of the fact that the State no longer taxed them 

i specially. While a local income tax might be levied, local 

I supplements to the special tax on funded income were forbidden, 

j The memorandum in which the Government of the day 
i explained its proposals stated ; “ The real taxes should require 
i from immovable property and commercial undertakings pay 
‘ ’ ments proportionate to the expenditure specially incurred for 

I their benefit, on the principle of reciprocity, while the expenditure 

I on behalf of general public purposes should be a charge on all 

i inhabitants and should be borne by ^em in proportion to m- 

I dividual capacity in the form of taxation of income. 

(3) While the communal income tax was still to form a certain 
proportion of the State income tax and was not to be levied 
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in any way, the communes were to be allowed to develop 
the real estate and trade taxes on such new lines as local cir- 
cumstances might suggest. “ In this direction,” said the same 
memorandum, “ a new and fruitful field is opened up to” local 
administrative activity. So long, however, as special taxes 
on real estate or trade undertakings are not introduced the 
‘real’ taxation of the communes must take” the form of the 
land, building, and trade taxes as assessed by the State, even, 
though it has renounced these taxes. The gradual transition 
to another organisation of their systems of taxation will thus 
be made much easier for the communes.” 

Principles Governing the Choice of Taxes. — ^The degree 
in which the expenditure of a commune is met by taxes of the 
kinds named is not supposed to be determined arbitrarily, 
but must pay due regard to the purposes served by such expendi- 
ture. The regulations and directions issued by the Government 
at various times mention as specially suitable to be charged 
to the income tax such expenditure as is incurred for the benefit 
of all inhabitants in common, and particularly on account of 
elementary schools, poor relief, public health and security, the 
general costs of administration, and the costs of the civil registry 
and burials. Expenditure which should be charged by pre- 
ference to the real estate and trade taxes includes outlay upon 
purposes which specially benefit the property owning and trading 
classes, such as street and road construction, sewerage works, 
continuation schools, courts of industry and commerce, outlay 
incidental to the acquisition of public institutions (e.g. lunatic 
asylums) or of a garrison, and standing costs entailed thereby, 
with expenditure in the special interest of agriculture. As 
illustrations of expenditure suitable to be charged to the income, 
real estate, and trade taxes jointly, may be mentioned the cost 
of maintaining, cleaning, and lighting the streets, parks, bridges, 
and other public places, the upkeep of sewerage and water works, 
fire brigades, and higher schools, also taxation levied on the 
communes by the provinces and “ circles.” 

In budgeting yearly the communal authorities are expected to 
classify their estimated expenditure on these general principles 
and to regulate their taxes accordingly, but in charging ex- 
penditure to the several kinds of taxes the revenue received in 
respect of the institutions or works concerned is first deducted. 
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Other rules of procedure are provided by the Coi^imunal 
Taxation Law itself. The law emphasises the distinction be- 
tween the “ real ” taxes and the income tax, and this distinction 
is important because of its bearing on the ratio in which com- 
munes may derive revenue from those two sources. Until the 
land and building and trade taxes exceed 100 per cent, of the 
State assessment the income tax may, without any formality, 
he levied at any rate up to 100 per cent., or not at all. If more 
than 150 per cent, of the “ real ” taxes is levied, and the income 
tax rate has reached 150 per cent., 2 per cent, additional income 
tax may be levied for every i per cent, of “ real ” taxes. The 
maximum levy in the case of the real taxes, however, is fixed 
at 250 per cent, under ordinary circumstances. In particular, 
the Government reserved the right to sanction or refuse at will 
permission to levy more than 100 per cent, of the State income 
tax by way of local supertax. This was done, first, in order to 
safeguard the income tax against undue local raiding ; yet also 
from apprehension that excessive taxation of income would lead 
to under-declaration. It was the more necessary that the Govern- 
ment should have a voice in fixing the amount of this tax since 
the legal provisions securing to house-owners at least one-half 
of the seats upon all town councils made it possible for this class 
of citizens to resist the taxation of real estate. 

Subject to these general conditions, the law empowers com- 
munes to raise direct and indirect taxes, as well as to require 
services in kind^ in lieu thereof, in order to meet their expenditure. 

Such direct taxes are the income, land and building, and trade 
taxes ; and the indirect taxes comprise consumption or excise 
taxes, taxes on the sale and transfer of real estate — ^answering 
to the conveyance duty in this country— unearned increment 
(called in Germany “ increased value ”) taxes, taxes on amuse- 
ments, concessions, dogs, etc. 

The power to levy taxes, however, may be exercised only 
to the extent that their other revenues, and particularly those 
from public property, fees, dues, contributions, etc., prove 
insufiicient ; though this provision does not apply to amusement 
and dog taxes, and similar taxes adopted owing to special reasons. , > 

^ These services in kind '' consist of the old ** Hand- tuad Spanndienste/* 
implying the obligation to perform night-watchman or messenger service, or . 
place horses or oxen at the disposal of the commune,, in lieu of paying money 
taxes, a substitution provided for in the early Town Ordinances, and still prac- 
tised occasionally in poor rural districts. 
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FurtheE, direct taxes may only be imposed when indirect taxes 
prove inadequate. The fees and dues implied here are chiefly 
payments made in respect of the “ public utility ” services and 
institutions provided by the commune, while the “ contributions ” 
contemplated are “ betterment ” contributions towards the cost 
of public works and improvements, such as street extensions, 
paving, open spaces, public parks and gardens,' etc., where these 
increase the value of adjoining property. 

As to the incidence of the taxes, it is required that the direct 
taxes be^apportioned amongst all persons liable to taxation 
according to fixed and uniform principles. Where, however, 
institutions of special benefit to a portion of the communal 
district or a class of the citizens are provided, the commune 
may tax such district or class of citizens towards their cost in 
proportion to the benefit derived. The income tax may be 
replaced in part by “ expenditure ’’ taxes — that is, taxes based 
on or measured by outgoings of various kinds — but taxes of 
this order may not fall disproportionately on small relatively 
to larger incomes, and no new taxes on rents {Anglice, rates 
upon rental value) may be introduced. 

Indirect taxes may be levied within the limits laid down by 
Imperial legislation. The law forbade the introduction of new, 
or the increase of existing, entrance dues on meat, corn, flour, 
baked goods, potatoes, and fuel of aU kinds, but allowed dues 
on game and poultry. The Imperial Customs Law of December 
25, igo2, however, provided for the abolition of aU local taxes 
on corn, legumes, flour and other milled goods, baked goods, 
cattle, meat, meat preparations, and fat, as from April i, 1910, 
and these dues have now disappeared throughout Germany. 
Other indirect taxes which have been introduced in various 
communes are a wine duty (in wine-producing districts), a 
beer duty, taxes on amusements, the sale of real estate, and 
concessions for licensed premises. Taxes on spirits, petroleum, 
fire insurance policies, auctions, pianos, cycles, equipages, 
horses, and the keeping of poultry have been proposed, but 
have been declared unpermissible. 

All new communal taxes, and alterations of existing ones, 
in so far as they do not consist of percentage proportions of taxes 
assessed by the State (i.e., the income, land, building, and trade 
taxes), need to be introduced in the form of Tax Ordinances, 
and these ordinances, as has been explained, require the approval 
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of the. Ministers of Finance and the Interior or the supervisory 

authorities. 

Persons become liable to local income tax the moment they 
are assessed to the State tax ; in the case of other local taxes 
three months’ grace is allowed. A commune may, however, 
for a period of three years at the most, exempt from income tax, 
or tax on a lowel scale, foreigners and subjects of other federal 
States who reside therein without following an occupation for 
gain. 

Variations in other States. — ^The local taxation systems 
of the other States do not differ in fundamental principles. Thus 
in Bavaria the communes are entitled to levy supplements to 
the State taxes on land, buildings, trades, and income, but in a 
given commune these supplements must be uniform in rate and 
may not vary as in Prussia ; as between different communes 
uniformity is not necessary. 

In Saxony, where the communes have long enjoyed an ex- 
ceptional degree of autonomy in taxation, local supplements 
to the State income and land taxes, and to the trade tax assessed 
but no longer levied by the State, are allowed, though since the 
State renounced the trade tax most communes have followed 
its example. As in Prussia the communes may choose their 
own taxes within the limits laid down by legislation. On the 
whole, however, Saxon towns rely principally upon the income 
tax and tax real estate very leniently. In sympathy with this 
tendency the new Communal Taxation Law (1913) allows com- 
munes to raise as much as 85 per cent, of the total amount of 
revenue to be derived from taxation by the local income tax. 
Where a local income tax is not levied, at least 30 per cent, of 
the taxation must take the form of a land and building tax, and 
every commune which levies direct taxes at all must introduce 
this tax. 

In Saxony it is a peculiarity of local taxation that in most 
communes special taxes are levied for poor relief, schools, and 
church administration respectively ; though, as a rule, these 
taxes are collected with the general communal taxes and are 
then assigned to the purposes for which they are intended. 
The taxes earmarked for poor relief are those on the sale of 
real estate, on amusements, dogs, and nightingales, though the 
last-named tax is now almost extinct. 

, ^ 


I* 
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In Wiirtemberg local supplements may be levied to the State 
taxes on lands, buildings, trades, general income, interest on 
invested capital, and sales and transfers of real estate. _ The 
supplements to the last three taxes are limited, but there is no 
limit to the others except that the rate must be uniform for all. 

In all these States the subsidiary taxes and contributions 
are practically the same in character, though riot in productive- 
ness, as in Prussia. 

In the following detailed explanation of the local taxes most 
commonly lerned, Prussian communes have again been specially 
considered, but pecuharities of other States will be noted where 
of sufficient importance. 

The dues and fees leviable by the communes need not be 
further mentioned, inasmuch as they have been dealt with in 
the chapters on “ Trading Enterprises ” and Finance, and, 
moreover, they are of the nature of special pa3mients for special 
services and benefits rather than taxes, though regarded as such 
by some German writers. 

The Local Income Tax.— The local income tax in Prussia, 
as in the other German States, is levied in the form of a per- 
centage supplement to the State income tax. To^ the State 
tax all persons in receipt of income are liable, subject to the 
exemptions stated below, and its collection is regulated by a 
general law, passed in 1891, with amendments of 1893, 1906, 
and 1909, the main provisions of which are as follows : The tax is 
levied on all persons in receipt of income exceeding £45 a year, 
the exemption limit, but the incomes of husband and wife, and 
of children under age living in the household (unless in the latter 
case derived from employment or bequest), are taken together 
in order to determine tlie rate of taxation which applies. The 
tax is now assessed as a rule by State officers, corresponding 
to our surveyors of inland revenue, appointed for tirban and 
rural “ circles,” assisted by civil assessors, also answering broadly 
to our local commissioners of inland revenue, an arrangement 
preferred to the old method of assessment by the Landrats. 
Appeal against an assessment is allowed. 

The law of 1891 relieved small incomes and taxed large in- 
comes more highly than heretofore. Before that time incomes 
not exceeding £45 were exempt from taxation for national pur- 
poses, and those between £45 and £150 paid a tax of about 3 per 
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’ cent. .The new law continued the old liniit of exemption, but 
graduated the rate of taxation from a mean of 0-62 per cent, on 
incomes from £45 to £75, to per cent, on incomes from £75 
to £i5o, 2 per cent, on incomes from £150 to ;£5oo, and 3 per 
cent, on incomes from £500 to £1525, the rate then rising gradually 
to 4 per cent, for incomes of £5000, while on incomes in excess 
of £5250 the increase was fixed at £10 (4 per cent.) for every 
.additional ^^250 of income. The tax is graduated with great 
minuteness, the assessment rising first by income increments of 
£y los., then in succession by increments of ^15, ^25, £50, £ys, 
£100, and finally £250. Somewhat higher rates apply to com- 
panies. 

Exemption from income tax is enjoyed by certain persons, and 
deductions from income are allowed before the taxable amount 
is arrived at, as, for example, the sum of the direct communal 
taxes paid in respect of land, buildings, and commercial under- 
takings up to the amount of the State assessment only, statutory 
insurance contributions, life insurance premiums to the amount 
' of £30, sickness, unemployment, and strike pay, interest on 
debts, etc. Further, persons with incomes not exceeding ^^325, 
who have children or others dependent on them, can claim to 
be assessed in an income class one, two, or three steps below 
that which would otherwise apply, according as they have 
two, three or four, and five or six such dependants respectively, 
and for every two additional dependants one further fall in 
the schedule of rates is allowed. Persons with incomes between 
;^325 and £475 are assessed one class lower than would other- 
wise apply if they have three children or dependants to main- 
tain, two classes lower if they have four or five dependants, 
and one further class lower for every two additional dependants. 
Above £475 no abatement of the kind is allowed. These abate- 
ments apply equally to the local supertax. Incomes under 
£150 are estimated by the taxing authority, but incomes above 
, that amount have to be declared on the English principle. 
' House-owners are required to report to the taxing authority 
all persons living in dwellings belonging to them, and employers 
, must on demand report the earnings of persons in their employ 
i with an income not exceeding £150- 

: Upon the amount of State income tax depends the amount 

I of communal income tax levied, since the latter is fixed always 
I at a certain percentage of the former. Hence a " supplement ” 
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of 100 ^er cent, means that the citizen must pay exactly the ' 
same sum in local income tax which he pays in income tax to 
the State. 

Principle of Assessment. — The principle of assessment 
to local income tax is that a person pays the tax in the com- 
mune of residence, and that all his income, whatever and wherever 
its source, is liable, subject to the condition that taxation in. 
respect of real estate and commercial undertakings situated in a 
commune other than that of residence goes to that other com- 
mune. Should the owner of land, a house, a factory, or a shop 
remove from the commune in which it is situated into another 
place, the income which he derives from either of these sources 
will continue liable to taxation in the first commune, as before. 

On the other hand, if a professional man, an official, or an em- 
ployee of any grade changes his residence, though not his place 
of occupation, the right to tax his income from such occupation 
is forfeited by the first commune in favour of his new place of 
abode. The State pays tax in respect of its income from railways 
and other trading enterprises, domains, and forests, every 
enterprise being treated as a separate unit for the purpose of 
taxation. There are special provisions to prevent the double 
taxation of individuals, and to provide for the division of taxation 
between different commtmes where undertakings operate in two 
or more communes. 

As a rule, the local taxes must be paid at a central office or 
branches, but in some towns they are still collected, though the 
fact that the taxes are mostly levied once a quarter makes the 
cost of collection disproportionately high. Cheques are accepted 
as in this country. The local authority collects the State tax 
with the supertax, charging a small commission for so 
doing. 

In some of the States, Crown and State officials, including 
military officers, clergymen, and teachers in public schools, 
and certain other persons with official status, have hitherto 
been exempted from local income tax or have been assessed 
on a lower scale than others in respect of official income and 
pensions. This privilege has been justified on the ground that 
officials are required constantly to change their place of resi- 
dence, and that the great inequality of this taxation as between 
one town and another would expose them to unfair fluctuations 
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’ of effective income. Thus an official might be living in a lightly 
taxed town one year, and the next year, without higher salary, 
he might be transferred to one in which the taxation was very 
onero'us ; extremes in the local income tax of 100 and 300 per 
cent, of the State assessment are possible always. On the other 
hand, it is no less true that while an official may change one time 
from good to bad* the next removal may more than compensate, 
.and the opponents of the privilege contend that in the long run 
his risks balance. On the whole public opinion would appear 
to recognise the existence in the case of officials of special circum- 
stances which Justify special treatment, and those who take this 
attitude, while still opposed to total exemption, agree that a 
limit might fairly be* set to the scale of local income tax which 
should apply to officials, yet hold that the State should make up 
the deficiency. 

That the communes have an equal right to consideration is 
clearly incontestable. It is estimated that the privilege of 
officials costs Konigsberg £ 20,000 and Cassel over £10,000 a 
year in forfeited taxation. An extreme illustration of the injury 
suffered by towns from this cause is that of Rostock, a town 
of 65,000 inhabitants, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, where all the 
officials in the service of the Grand Duke, the judicial officials, 
the university staff, the pensioned military officers, and others 
are exempt from communal taxation, entailing upon the local 
treasury a loss of £6500 a year, which has to be made up by 
classes of the population less favourably situated. 

In Prussia, State and Court officials, elementary school teachers, 
and minor church employees appointed since March 31, 1909, 
have been liable to pay on their official income a local income 
tax not exceeding 125 per cent, of the State income tax, and on 
non-official income the full amount of the local tax, whatever 
the rate may be. Military persons still enjoy relief in respect 
of official income, and the clergy also enjoy their old immunity. 

, Similarly the Communal Taxation Law of Saxony stipulates 
that the official incomes of Imperial, State, and communal 
officials appointed before 1909 shall only be taxed to the extent 
of four-fifths. 

The following table shows the rates of local income tax now 
payable by individuals on income in excess of £45 ™ Prussia 
where that tax is equal to the State tax : — 
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Income- 


Local Tax at loo per cent, 
of State Tax. 


£ 

45 

s. 

0 to 

£ 

52 

s. 

10 

inclusive 




£ 

0 

s. 

6 

d. 

0 

52 

10 „ 

60 

0 





0 

9 

O’* 

60 

0 „ 

67 10 





0 

12 

0 

67 10 „ 

75 

0 





0 

16 

0 

75 

0 „ 

82 

10 

9 $ 




I 

I 

0 

82 

10 „ 

90 

0 

99 




■■ :i 

6 

0 

90 

0 ,, 

1^5 

0 

99 




1 

II 

0 

105 

0 „ 

120 

0 

9 9 




I 

16 

0 

120 

0 „ 

135 

0 

99 




2 

4 

0 

135^ 

0 ,, 

150 

0 

9 9 




2 

12 

0 

150 

0 

165 

0 

99 




3 

0 

0 

165 

0 >» 

180 

0 

99 




3 

10 

0 

i 3 o 

0 ,, 

195 

0 

99 




4 

0 

0 

195 

0 „ 

210 

0 

99 




4 

12 

0 

210 

0 

225 

0 





5 

4 

0 

225 

0 ,, 

250 

0 

99 




5 

18 

0 

250 

0 ,, 

275 

0 

9 9 




6 

12 

0 

275 

0 

300 

0 





7 

6 

0 

300 

0 

325 

0 

9 > 




■ 8 

0 

0 

325 

0 „ 

350 

0 

99 




8, 

16 

0 

350 

0 „ 

375 

0 

99 




9 

12 

0 

375 

0 ,, 

400 

0 

9 9 




10 

12 

0 

400 

0 „ 

425 

0 

99 




II 

12 

0 

425 

0 „ 

450 

0 

99 




12 

12 

0 

450 

0 

475 

0 

1 9 




13 

16 

0 

475 

0 

525 

0 





15 

0 

0 


From £525 the schedule rises to ^£1525 by sums of £50, and 
the tax is increased by £i ios._ for every additional £50, so that 
the tax on incomes from £1475 to £1525 is £45. The " steps ” 
or stages are then ; incomes of £1525 to £1600, £3 for each 
additional £75 of income ; £1600 to £3900, £4 for each additional 
£100 of income ; £3900 to £5000, £5 for each additional £100, 
so that a tax of £200 is reached for incomes from £5000 to £5250, 
after which there is an increase of £10 for every additional £250 
of income. The rates for incomes of from £500 to £1000 in 
multiples of £100 are : — 


£ 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 


£ 

16 

21 

24 

27 

30 


s. d. 


As, however, a local supertax of only loo per cent, is rare, 
the foregoing figures afford no adequate idea of the actual 
taxation paid. Rates from 50 to 100 per cent, higher than the 
above may be regarded as normal in Prussian towns. A law 
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, of April I, 1909, introduced additions (intended to be temporary 
only) to the State tax on incomes from ;^6o upward, rising from 
5 per cent., but these additions do not apply to the local per- 
centages, which continue leviable on the normal rates. 

Relief to Small Incomes. — Communes are given the option 
of exempting altogether from taxation for local purposes all 
incomes below £45 or any smaller sum, or of reducing the rate 
' of taxation in respect of these incomes. One reason for taxing 
these smaller incomes is the fact that the right t© take part in 
local elections is in Prussia, as in most other States, dependent 
upon the payment of taxes. To meet the cases where exemp- 
tion is not granted on incomes freed from the State tax, the 
law fixes fictitious {fingierte) tax rates of 2s. 4-8d. for incomes 
from £21 to £33, and 4s. for incomes from £33 to £45. For local 
purposes, therefore, these sums would represent 100 per cent, of 
the State assessment. Incomes under £21 may be taxed only 
to the extent of two-fifths, and to a maximum of is. 2-4d. 

Many towns exercise to the full their exemption powers, and 
tax only incomes in excess of £45, among them Berlin and the 
adjacent communes, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Essen, Duisburg, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and other towns in the industrial west. A 
larger number of towns exempt from taxation only incomes below 
£33, and a still larger number 'begin to tax incomes at £21. 
Where the supertax is high it is common to apply a reduced 
rate to small incomes, and persons in receipt of poor relief must, 
in any event, be exempted from taxation. Thus in Frankfort- 
on-Main the tax upon incomes from £45 to £150 is 70 per cent, 
of the State income tax rate, on incomes from £150 to £300 it is 
80 per cent., on incomes from £300 to £525 > 9° cent., and 
after £525 the full supertax rate, as varied from time to time, 
applies. On the other hand, Altona has been allowed to retain 
an old arrangement by which smaller incomes bear higher 
relative rates, the object being to discourage the immigration 
into the town of working-class population from Hamburg. 

Local Income Taxes in the Other States.— Local income 
taxes based on the State income tax tariffs are levied in the 
other States, but in most States the exemption limit for the 
State tax is lower than in Prussia. Thus in Bavaria the Ihpit 
is nominally £30, though in reality since every male Bavarian 
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citizen has to pay a tax of is. in order to be qualified to vote in 
parliamentary elections ; in Saxony the limit is £20, in Wurtem- 
berg and Hesse it is £25, but the Prussian limit of £45 applies in 
Baden and also in the City States of Hamburg and Bremen. On 
the other hand, lower rates of taxation are levied on small 
incomes in some States, which means that these incomes are 
proportionately relieved from taxation for local purposes. The 
following are the rates of State income tax on small incomes in 
Saxony : — 


Above £20 

to £25 

s. 

I 

d, 

0 

.. £25 

.. £3° 

I 

0 

.. £30 

„ £35 

2 

0 

£35 

.. £4’=> 

4 

0 

■■ £40 

„ £^,^ 10s. . . 

7 

0 

.. £47 

los. „ £33 

10 

0 


Above ^55 to £62 los. 


£62 I os. 

£70 

£80 

£95 


£7<> 

£80 

£95 

1X00 


s. d. 
o 

16 o 
20 o 
26 o 
36 o 


The tax may also be levied on incomes between £to and £20 
except in the case of persons with dependants, but, on the other 
hand, relief may be afforded to small incomes either by exempt- 
ing all incomes up to £20 inclusive or by reducing the rates of 
tax chargeable in the lower income classes. 

The rates of State income tax in Bavaria for incomes within 
the same range are as follows : — 


Above £x 5 to £^o 

£30 „ £35 
.. £35 

.. £4° 

.. £45 

£50 

.. £55 

„ £(>o 


1 

....... 2 

....... 3 

,4 

....... 6 

....... 7 

9 

£^5 £70 II 


£4^ 

£45 

£50 

£55 

£60 

£(^5 


s. d. 
I o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
6 
o 
o 


Above £jo to £jS * I3 


£75 

£So 

£^5 

£90 

£95 

£100 

£^05 


£Bo 

fs 

£9° 

£95 

£100 

£^so 


15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

28 


d. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 


It would not be correct to assume that the working classes 
object to the pa5mient of this tax. On the contrary, they regard 
it as natural and right, though they are probably as little fond 
of taxation of any kind as normal men and women of other 
classes of society. Their attitude is fairly reflected by a remark 
made by the principal German labour newspaper, the Vorwdrts : 
“ No working-man regards the income tax as unjust if the assess- 
ment is equal all round ; for that reason we have always been in 
favour of declaration of incomes, even inthecaseof small incomes.” 

As in Prussia the communes in all these States levy local 
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percentages to meet their needs. In Wiirtemberg the per- 
centage may not exceed 50 per cent, of the State levy, but 
there is a movement in favour of increasing the limi t to 75 
per cent, or more. 

It will be interesting to show by actual examples the local 
income tax payable on small incomes at the present time in 
certain large towns of Prussia : — 


Income Class. 

1 Berlin, 

! no per cent. 

I of State Tax. 

i Essen, 

200 per cent, 
of State Tax. 

Frankfort- 

oif^Main. 

Hagen, 

275 per 

cent, of 
State Tax. 


£ 

s. 


£ 

s. 


j s. d.- 

S. 

d. 

!■ s. 

d. 

1 

S. 

d. 

Above 

21 

0 

to 

33 

0 

inclusive 

i Exempt. 

Exempt. 

Exempt. 

6 

7 i 


33 

0 


45 

0 


1 . »» 





II 

0 


45 

0 

,, 

, 52 

10 


: 6 7 

12 

0 


12 

0 


52 

10 


60 

0 


I 9 II 

18 

0 

6 

4 i 

24 

9 

.$■9 

60 

0 


67 

10 


13 2 

24 

0 

8 

4I 

33 

0 


67 

10 


75 

0 


i 17 7 

32 

0 

II 

2 

44 

0 


75 

0 


82 

10 


23 I 

42 

0 

14 

9 

44 

0 

99 

82 

10 


90 

0 


28 7 

52 

0 

18 

3 

76 

0 

$$ 

90 

0 


105 

0 


34 I 

62 

0 

1 

21 

9 

85 

3 


In proof of the diversity of rates of local income taxes levied 
in Prussian towns it may be stated that in 1911, 22 of the 280 
towns with a population exceeding 10,000 levied from 125 to 
150 per cent, of the State tax, 52 levied between 150 and 175 
per cent., 77 levied between 175 and 200 per cent., 98 levied 
between 200 and 230 per cent., and 59 levied more than 250 
per cent., the highest percentage being 300. Even within limited 
and homogeneous areas surprising disparities often prevail. 
Thus, the rates levied in 10 large industrial towns in the pro- 
vince of Rhineland varied from 145 per cent, in Diisseldorf to 
177 per cent, in Aix-la-Chapelle, 190 per cent, in Crefeld, 200 
per cent, in Duisburg, Essen, and Mulheim, 220 per cent, in 
Solingen, and 230 per cent, in Barmen, Rerascheid, and Saar- 
briicken. Often small communes have the highest rates of tax. 
There are rural communes in the provinces of Rhineland and 
Westphalia with rates of 250, 300, 350, and 400 per cent. 


CHAPTER XV 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION [continued) . II. — ^THE REAL ESTATE TAXES ' 

The Prussian Government’s principal object in passing the 
Communal Taxation Act of 1893, and so making over to the 
communes the land and building and trade taxes, was to put 
communal finance in a healthier condition and to open out to 
the communes new sources of revenue, leaving them to work out 
details for themselves. The expose des motifs which accompanied 
the Government’s proposals stated ; “ The full significance for 
the conimunes of the transference to them of these sources 
of taxation lies in the fact that the communes will not be re- 
stricted to the existing forms, but will be in a position to develop 
their systems of taxation according to their special circumstances.” 

The law itself particularly encourages the communes to 
look to taxes on real estate for revenue. It provides that “ a 
commune may introduce special taxes on real estate. Such 
taxes may be levied — [a) on the net yield or usufruct [Nutzungs- 
wert) as determined each year or on an average of years ; [b] 
on the leasehold or rental value of the common [i.e., sale or 
market] value of the lands or buildings ; (c) according to the 
classes into which land may be divided in the commune ; or 
[d) on a combination of several of these methods.” This pro- 
vision was intended as a plain suggestion to reform the old 
land and building taxes as now made over to the communes, 
and in general to develop the real estate side of local taxation, 
and as such many towns received and promptly acted upon it.^ 

A statement of the principles upon which the land tax had 
hitherto been levied wiU explain why the Government itself 
regarded this tax in particular as inadequate in its existing 
form. 

^ Tlie taxes on nneamed increment and sales of property are here classified 
with the other taxes falling on real estate, although in the official German classi- 
fication of taxation they rank as “ traffic (Veykehr) taxes in the same gronp 
with the pavement dues which are still levied in some places. 

330 
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The Land and Building Taxes.— The land tax as regu- 
lated by law of May 21, 1861, falls upon all land not bmit upon 
with the exception of gardens adjoining houses, if their area 
does* not exceed a Prussian morgm or about five-eighths of an 
English acre, subject to certain exemptions, of which the principal 
are lands belonging to the Prussian State, lands used for public 
purposes by provinces, circles, communes, and independent 
, manors ; railways, roads, and navigable canals belonging to 
private persons or to companies but constructed for public use ; 
lands and graveyards attached to churches ancT chapels, and, 
finally, lands of such a character that they permanently 3deld 
no revenue. The tax is paid by the owner. The basis of assess- 
ment suggests the original valuation for and apportionment of 
the English land tax, with which the tax has perhaps a lineal 
connection. The proceeds of the tax are the fixed sum of about 
£2,000,000 for the entire State. The valuation of land is made 
by areas; the properties in each area are first divided into 
classes according to the method of cultivation, and these classes 
are again divided into bonify or quahty classes. A mean 
presumptive net yield after deducting the costs of cultivation 
is then ascertained for typical properties in the various quality 
classes, and the sum so arrived at forms the basis for the taxation 
of all the properties in these classes, the tax being fixed once 
for all and entered in the cadaster or land survey register. The 
Prussian cadaster dates from over half a century ago. Never- 
theless, the land valuations and the taxes calculated upon them 
to a large extent continue unaltered, though the modes of culti- 
vation and use have undergone great change ; thus much agri- 
cultural land has become building land, and yet it is still taxed 
at the old value. 

The fatal defect of the tax is, of course, that it is levied on a 
fallacious and obsolete principle of valuation, for which not 
even an approximation to equity is claimed. Dr. Adickes, the 
late chief mayor of Frankfort-on-Main, writes : “ According 
to the existing basis of the land tax, not the actual yield of 
lands but a potential yield, determined by purely objective 
considerations, forms the basis and measure of taxation, and 
the land tax levies so fixed are unalterable.” 

But the basis of the building tax is only little less open to 
objection. This tax, which is likewise paid by the owner, falls 
upon all permanent buildings with the adjacent courtyards 
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and gardens, not exceeding five-eighths of an acre in extent, 
subject "again to certain exemptions, such as royal and official 
buildings, public schools, libraries and museums, chm'ches, 
chapels, and other buildings dedicated to religious purposes, 
including the buildings belonging to the religious houses possess- 
ing corporate rights (but this exemption extends only to the 
State Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches), poor-houses, 
orphanages, public hospitals, prisons, and the like. In the 
form prescribed by the existing law (May 21, 1861) the tax is 
levied on the '‘value of the usufruct of buildings as ascertained 
by a general valuation made only once in every fifteen years, 
and based on the average rents of the preceding ten years. In 
arriving at the value of any property no account is taken of 
privileges attaching to it, as pharmacy licences, or of its contents, 
as machinery. A tax of 4 per cent, of this usufruct is levied 
in the case of dwelling-houses and theatres, baU rooms, public 
baths, hotels, and similar buildings used for habitable purposes ; 
while the tax is 2 per cent, in the case of factories, distilleries, 
breweries, corn-mills, and similar buildings used for commercial 
purposes. 

As already stated, the proceeds of these taxes, though still 
assessed by the State, go to the local authorities. A peculiarity 
of the land tax as levied in some of the rural districts, especially 
in the eastern pro'vinces, is deserving of mention. This tax 
is assessed and levied in the rural communes and manorial 
districts for the purposes of these areas, just as in the case of 
towns, and as in many places a single proprietor owns and admin- 
isters the entire area it follows that he is both assessed to the tax 
and is credited with the proceeds, so that in effect he pays nothing. 

The Communal Taxation Law of 1893 gave to communes a 
very large discretion as to the form in which they might levy 
these two taxes. It empowered them either to change the mode 
of assessment altogether or to tax certain kinds of land in the 
old way and the rest on other principles. Where, however, the 
communes did not modify the taxes, taxation was to take the 
form of percentages of the assessment fixed by the State, yet 
no longer used for its purposes. In general the larger communes 
which so tax land and buildings le'vy from 200 to 300 per cent, 
of the State assessment, and seldom less than 150 per cent., 
though up to 100 per cent, the amount of the tax may be deducted 
from income declared for income tax purposes. 
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The basis of taxation which the Government preferred was 
that of “ common ” or sale value.’- This was put forward in 
the lawns a suggestion only, but in later rescripts it was strongly 
urged upon the communes as a way of redressing the admitted 
inadequacy of the old methods of assessment. Most of the 
larger towns followed the Government’s advice, and the example 
of Prussia has spread to all parts of the Empire. 

It is important to point out, however, that the introduction 
of the method of taxation according to common or sale value 
does not necessarily yield to the commune introduting it a hi gt^pr 
revenue from real estate taxation ; the original intention was 
rather to distribute the burden upon various kinds of property 
in a fairer manner. A commune still estimates the amount of 
taxation required from real estate from year to year in the form 
of a percentage of the old land and building tax assessment as 
made by the State and estimated on sdeld, as above explained, 
and converts this amount into the equivalent proportion (reck- 
oned for convenience per thousand) of the sale value of the pro- 
perty so assessed. If it is desired to tax real estate more heavily, 
it can always be done by increasing the percentage levy based 
on the State assessment. Although the tendency is constantly 
in this direction, the motive of the Government in inviting the 
communes to tax real estate ori the basis of sale value was a 
more equitable incidence rather than a higher aggregate yield 
of this taxation. The effect of taxation on usufruct or rent 
was that much valuable but undeveloped land was either ex- 
empted altogether from taxation or was taxed in no fair proportion 
to its value, while blocks of highly rented dwellings inhabited 
by the poorer classes were taxed with undue harshness. " That 
a State land tax,” writes Dr. W. Boldt, “ which taxes a morgen 
(|-acre) of urban building land, with a value of £5000, at the 
same rate as a morgen of potato land in a village, with a value 
of £15, is not a tax suited to the taxation of urban land unbuilt 
on, the value of which has been increased enormously owing to 
public works, is self-evident.”® With the adoption of the sale 
value basis of taxation this anomaly has been removed. This 
value is determined by a local assessment committee, and the 
rate of taxation is fixed yearly. 

1 This common, value lias been defined by the Prussian Supreme Adminis- 
trative Court as '' not the capitalised value of the annual rent, but the price 
which could be obtained by sale under ordinary circumstance/’ 

Gemeindc Finanzen,” Band i, p- 92 (Verein fiir Sozialpolitik). 
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As a rule the tax upon real estate when assessed on the basis 
of sale value varies frona one-fifth to one-half per cent, when 
the rate is uniform for all kinds of property. Some towns, 
however, tax land that is not built upon at a higher rate than 
land with buildings ; the tax in the former case is commonly 
one-half per cent, and in the latter one-quarter. In other towns, 
again, only from one-half to three-quarters of the value is taxed 
in the case of houses containing small dwellings. 

Berlin began to tax real estate according to sale value in 
1908, and th^ immediate result was that building sites, beer 
gardens, and other valuable properties, which hitherto had 
been subjected to little taxation or none at all, yielded a con- 
siderable revenue. The rate of taxation is 3 per 1000 of such 
value, as fixed every year by a committee of the Municipal 
Taxation Board; property owners have a right to be heard 
before a valuation is fixed. Berlin derives from its land and 
building tax £1,320,000, or 12s. gd. a head of the total popu- 
lation. In a statement published some time ago by the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior the financial advantage to towns of 
adopting the " common value ” basis of valuation, in preference 
to the basis of yield or rent, was shown by some striking illus- 
trations relating to building sites in Berlin and its suburbs. 
Sites which on assessment by rental value would have paid id. 
and 3d. respectively paid when taxed according to sale value 
£6 15s. and £ii ; in other cases the difference was between 
15s. 8d. and £138, £9 8s. and £210, and in one case £13 i8s. and 
15700 . 

Some towns which have not adopted the sale value basis 
of taxation have changed the basis of assessment to rent as 
ascertained yearly. Altogether some 200 Prussian towns with 
a population exceeding 10,000, including all but one of the towns 
with a population exceeding 100,000, have modified the basis 
of the land and building taxes. Perhaps the highest taxation 
of real estate is that of Altona, where a tax of 12 per cent, of 
the rental value is levied on buildings used wholly or mainly 
for business purposes and one of 16 per cent, on other build- 
ings. By this tax alone Altona raises no less than £i 2s. per 
inhabitant out of a total taxation per capita of £2. 

In the other States there are State land and building taxes 
which are similarly liable to be used for local purposes, though 
the rates and methods of assessment differ. In Bavaria the 
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’ lowness of the land tax leads to a large amount of lan^ in and 
around towns being left undeveloped, for it pays the’ owners 
to hold it indefinitely in the certain expectation of a steady 
increase in value. In Saxony supplements to the State land 
tax are almost universally levied in the communes, though there 
are a few notable exceptions even amongst the larger towns. 
In many of the ’agricultural communes, however, from a quarter 
.to three-quarters of all revenue from local taxation comes from 
this one tax. Some of the larger towns levy the tax according 
to the sale value as in Prussia, a reform urged 011 them by the 
Government. 

Property Transfer Tax (Conveyance Duty).— Another 
tax which has been introduced on a large scale in Prussia and 
several of the other States is the tax on the value of real estate 
which changes hands by sale or otherwise — ^the Umsafzsteuer. 
It is a tax which the Governments have persistently pressed 
upon the communes, and with such success that hardly any large 
■' town in Germany has failed to adopt it. In Prussia nearly all 
towns with over 10,000 inhabitants have introduced it. The 
tax, which is usually paid by the purchaser, forms a percentage 
— varying in different towns — of the actual price when property 
changes hands by sale or of the market value where money does 
not pass ; but transfers due to bequest are, as a rule, exempted. 

It is worthy of note that since 1777 Danzig has levied a local 
tax of I per cent, ad valorem on sales and exchanges of property 
within the old fortifications, though in course of time trans- 
actions between near relatives and sales to charitable founda- 
tions became exempted. In 1899 the tax was extended to 
transfers of property in the other parts of the modem adminis- 
trative area, subject to the old exemptions in the case of relatives. 
Both seller and buyer are jointly hable for the tax, but if one 
of the two can claim exemption under the Prussian Stamp Duty 
, Acts the other pays one-half only. Frankfort-on-Main has had 
a similar tax since 1820. 

When other Prussian towns introduced this tax some twenty 
years ago they began with | per cent, upon properties of all kinds, 
or I per cent, on land built upon (the tax falling on the building 
as weU) and i per cent, on land not built upon ; but rates of i 
and 2 per cent, respectively are now usual, though higher rates 
are not uncommon. Cologne, like a number of other Rhenish 
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towns, levies 2 per cent, all round, and the tax falls on aU pro- 
perties "which change hands by gift, exchange, or any legal 
transaction between living persons ; where two properties are 
merely exchanged the tax is assessed on the one which dedlares 
the higher value. No tax is levied on forced sales, consohda- 
tions of properties, gifts between near relatives, and in several 
other cases. The tax falls on the buyer, and" the value taxed 
is that fixed between the contracting parties as the price, but- 
where the price has not been fixed, it is based on a special valua- 
tion, and the fax must be paid within four weeks of the demand. 

At Frankfort-on-Main the tax is levied in conjunction with 
a tax on “ increased value ” {Anglice, unearned increment). 
Berlin has levied this tax since 1895. It began at the rate of 

1 per cent, of the purchase price or market value, but this was 
raised in 1897 to i per cent, for land not built upon, and a further 
increase took place in 1904 to i per cent, on land built upon and 

2 per cent, on land not built upon. Gardens and courts are taxed 
at 2 per cent, when their size and situation show them to be 
eligible for building purposes. When properties are exchanged 
both are taxed. 

In Bavaria the State itself levies a tax of 2 per cent, ad valorem 
on properties changing hands, and since 1898 the communes have 
been entitled to levy one of f-per cent, for their own purposes. 
More than a thousand communes have made use of this power. 
In Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse also the commxmes levy a 
local supplement to a State tax, in the first two States to the 
extent of i and I per cent, ad valorem respectively. 

In Saxony taxes on sales and exchanges of real estate are 
of great age, and during recent years they have become general 
in the towns and even in the rural communes. The rate ranges 
in general from T per cent, ad valorem downwards to as low as 
one-twelfth per cent. The new Saxon Communal Taxation 
Law (1913) stipulates that the levy for all purposes may not 
exceed 2 per cent. 

From this tax seventy-five of the larger towns of Germany 
had in 1910 a revenue of ;^i,289,ooo. 

Unearned Increment Tax.— This is the latest of the local 
property taxes introduced in Germany, where it is known as 
the "increased value" tax. The Prussian Government was 
directly responsible for the introduction of this tax, since in 
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n tlic Comin 11313.1 Ts-xs-tion Law of 1893 If expressly directed tlie 
attention of local authorities to the tax as a legitimate source 
of local revenue, and as an effective means of checking unhealthy 
speculation in land values, and so of relieving, prospectively 
at least, the pressure of the housing problem. The way had 
been prepared long before, however, by a Prussian law of 1875 
containing a provision for a special tax on urban sites which 
iucreased in value owing to the regulation of street building 
■ lines. Nevertheless, the tax first appeared in the protectorate 
of Kiau-Chau in 1898. In Germany it was first introduced by 
the municipality of Frankfort-on-Main in 1904 in the form already 
explained. Cologne adopted it in 1905, and since then nearly 
all the large towns of Prussia have adopted it. The tax has also 
been adopted in many towns, both small and large, in other 
States, but it is not popular in Saxony. 

What is specially noteworthy about this sudden and wide- 
spread recognition of the taxation of unearned increment as 
a natural supplement to existing sources of local revenue in 
Germany is the fact that the new tax has been introduced 
without any of those fierce conflicts of interest which accom- 
panied its introduction in this country. The tax having been 
adopted in one town, its adoption in others followed as a ma tter 
of course. Here, again, are seen the simplicity and expedition 
of German methods of local administration, even when new 
and large questions of policy have to be decided. Like any 
petty tax on game, dogs, or cinematograph shows, this far- 
reaching impost can be introduced without appeal to legislature 
or Government, and simply on the strength of local by-laws. 
A municipal authority having affirmed its approval, all that 
remains to be done is to obtain the ratification of the supervisory 
authorities, and the tax can be introduced without delay. 

The xmearned increment tax, as known in German towns, 
differs in various details, such as the rates charged, the pro- 
portions of increased value exempted, the periods of respite, 
and the like, but the broad principles are everywhere the same. 
The taxable increment is held to be the excess of the price or 
value on re-sale or transfer over the price or value at the pre- 
vious change of ownership. The seller, however, is allowed 
to deduct all expenditure on permanent improvements, inclusive 
of the cost of street-making and sewage connections, though 
expenditure on new buildings and rebuilding cannot be deducted 
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when covered by the proceeds of fire, water, or other insurances. 
It is also usual to tax land built upon from one-third to one- 
half less than land that is still free, and as a rule an increment 
which does not exceed lo per cent, (or more) of the earlier value 
is exempted altogether from taxation. In the case of ground not 
built upon, if not used by the owner for agricultural or industrial 
purposes, loss of interest up to 4 per cent, and expenditure 
incurred in keeping it in good condition may be added to the 
former purchase money, but any receipts derived from the land 
must, on the other hand, be deducted. While the tax on the sale 
of property is paid by the purchaser of the property, the unearned 
increment tax is paid by the seller. 

The tax as levied at Breslau may be taken as a fair example 
of the graduation usually adopted. There the first 10 per cent, 
of increased value is exempt from taxation, and afterwards the 
following rates apply : — 


Increased value — 



Tax. 

10 to 

20 per cent, inclusive . . 



. . 6 per cent. 

20 „ 

30 



..8 

30 „ 

40 „ „ 



. . 10 ,, 

40 „ 

50 



" ... ■ ,1.2 „ 

50 

60 *>■'■■■. ti • • 



14,. ■ „ 

60 „ 

70 



. . 16 „ 

70 „ 

So „ ■■ ■ „■ ■■ .. 



. • . iS II 

80 „ 

90 



. . 20 1, 

90 

100 



. . ■■ 22 ■ 

100 per 

cent, and over 



.‘25 


The tax quickly proved a source of considerable revenue in 
towns where speculation in urban land is carried on to an ex- 
cessive degree, and where as a consequence property frequently 
changes hands. The proceeds in some of the large towns of 
Germany in 1910 were as follows ; — 


Charlottenburg 
Chemnitz . » . . 
Cologne 


£ 


£ 

61,600 

Leipzig 

47,300 

2p,000 

Neukoiln 


21,200 

Schoneberg 


11,500 

Dortmund 


46,900 

18,800 

Hanover 




In that year fifty-eight towns with a population exceeding 50,000 
received ;;f503,ooo from this source. 

Impressed by the apparent productiveness of the tax, the 
Imperial Government, in its search for new sources of revenue, 
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1 in 1911 passed a law, since repealed, appropriating the tax tor 
its own proposes, while recognising existing rights ’to some 
extent. This law taxed at 10 per cent, all increased value up to 
10 per cent, of the amount at which the property was acquired 
after additions and deductions as prescribed, and afterwards the 
tax was made progressive up to 30 per cent., but there was an 
abatement of 5 ^er cent, for every complete year of the period 
for which the tax was calculated, and increases of value which 
would yield less than £1 were exempted. 

The tax was collected and administered by the*various States, 
and the law provided that 50 per cent, of the proceeds should go 
to the Imperial Treasury, 40 per cent, to the commune or com- 
munal union in whose district the taxed property was located, 
and the remaining 10 per cent, to the federal States to cover 
the cost of collection ; in practice the States transferred this 
duty to the communes and divided with them the 10 per cent. 
The communes were allowed, however, with the sanction of the 
State authorities, to levy on their own account supplements 
to the Imperial tax to a maximum of 100 per cent, of the share 
(40 per cent.) which feU to them, but the Imperial and communal 
taxes together might not exceed 30 per cent, of the increased 
value in any one case. The towns which had already adopted the 
tax retained it subject to the re.strictions provided by the law, 
and others used their option to introduce local supplements 
to the tax. 

The Imperial unearned increment tax produced a total revenue 
of £2,350,000 in 1912, of which the Empire, after paying all com- 
pensation, received nearly one-half. Nevertheless, 3delding to 
pressure from the landed interest, the Government in Jtdy, 1913, 
accepted an amendment renouncing the Imperial sWe of 50 
per cent, as from the beginning of that month, and handing it 
over to the communes until the State Governments should 
have time to restore to the local authorities their old right to 
levy this tax for their own purposes. 

It is certain that the tax wiU rather be developed than other- 
wise by the communes in the future. Naturally, the speculative 
land buyers and house builders do not approve of this method 
of tapping a source of wealth by which many of them have 
hitherto made an easy and a profitable livelihood, but public 
opinion generally heartily favours it. 
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“ Betterment ” Taxes or Special Assessments.— A final 
form of property taxation common in Germany is that based 
on the “betterment” principle. Power to impose a special 
tax on building sites on that principle is given to communes by 
the Prussian Communal Taxation Law of 1893, as it is by the 
corresponding Wurtemberg law of 1903. The Prussian law 
provides that building sites which increase in„ yalue owing to 
the laying down of alignments may be taxed on a higher scale 
than others, which bear the simple land tax.^ A number of 
towns early introduced special assessments on building sites, 
but this form of taxation has proved difficult of application 
owing to the impossibility in many cases of determining satis- 
factorily the extent to which the value of sites had been increased 
owing to the alignment adopted — a. hypothetical question in 
the solution of which the defective valuation adopted for land 
tax purposes offers no assistance whatever. Hence most of the 
towns which had experimented with the tax abandoned it in 
despair, and looked for compensation in other directions. In the 
Wurtemberg law of 1903 an attempt was made to overcome the 
difficulty by applying the “ betterment ” principle in the form 
of a differential land tax, but few of the towns in the kingdom 
appear to have used their powers. 

A more definite form of “ betterment ” taxation, and one 
widely adopted, is provided for by the Prussian Communal 
Taxation Law in the power given to communes to require pro- 
perty owners and business people to contribute towards “ the 
cost of executing and maintaining works necessary in the public 
interest from which they derive special economic advantage, 
such contributions being proportionate to the advantages 
enjoyed.” Such works comprise clearances of old property, 
bridge building, the laying out of parks and recreation grounds, 
and the like, and illustrations of the application of this form of 
taxation have already been given in the chapter on the planning 
of towns. No estimate exists as to the proceeds of “ betterment ’ ’ 
contributions, since they axe from their nature of casual and 
intermittent occurrence. 

A further liability of property owners, differentiating their 
treatment from the practice followed in this country, is that 

^ TWs provision is independent of the power given to communes by the law 
of July 2, 1875, relating to the planning and alteration of streets, to require 
adjacent owners to contribute towards the cost of such works. 
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in re.spect to sewerage connections, scavenging, and house 
refuse removal, the cost of which almost invariably talk on 
them. 

Stifficient has been said to show the remarkable openness 
of mind with which the German Governments and local com- 
munities have approached the thorny question of property 
taxation. Real’ estate has been taxed directly for local pur- 
poses ever since communal government was organised on the 
existing lines. For some years, however, the tendency of legis- 
lation and of administrative policy, both centraf and local, has 
been to increase still further the local burdens falling on this 
kind of property. The fact that this can be done with such 
comparative ease, in spite of the predominant position which 
in some States is secured to house-owners upon communal 
bodies by statute, might seem to indicate the ready acceptance 
by the property-owning class of the principle, lying at the basis 
of all German local taxation, that the burden of this taxation 
should be distributed according to .ability to bear it. 

How far the various taxes on real estate affect house rents 
— ^in other words, how far the property owners recoup them- 
selves by transferring the taxes to the occupiers — ^is a ques- 
tion which admits of no definite answer, and upon which specu- 
lation would be futile. It may .be true that the price of house 
room, like the price of most articles which are not of a mono- 
polist character, is largely determined by the relation of supply 
to demand, yet the level of rents under any given conditions is 
affected by other considerations also, and no cautious theorist 
would venture to assign to any factor its precise value. German 
writers on the housing question are prone to assume that when 
the supply of dwellings is " normal ” — a condition which is 
regarded as being fulfilled when there is a 3 per cent, surplus — 
it is, as a rule, difficult or impossible to transfer the property 
taxes to the tenants. Certainly the general rule cannot be 
established that rents are highest in towns which have most 
developed the real estate taxes. 


CHAPTER XVI 



MUNICIPAL TAXATION {continued). III. — TRADE, CONSUMPTION 
AMUSEMENT, AND OTHER TAXES 


The Trade Tax. — ^The trade tax, as common to Prussia and all 
the other important States, is at once a tax on business profits 
and on the capital requisite to carry on any business under- 
taking. It falls on the trading and manufacturing classes gener- 
ally, and professional men and the working classes are on principle 
exempt. Bremen, however, is an exception to this rule, for 
there professional men of certain classes, e.g., doctors, lawyers, 
architects, engineers, etc., are equally liable. Pa5nnent of this 
tax does not exempt from Mability to pay local income tax in 
the ordinary way. 

The trade tax is assessed on three principal methods, though 
there are variations in each case, viz., {a) taxable undertakings 
are divided into classes according to their size as determined by 
the turnover, the amount of working capital, the number of 
employees, the size of the premises, etc., and separate rates of 
taxation are fixed for all the classes so formed ; {h) the tax is 
assessed on the ascertained profits, as defined by the special laws 
on the subject ; or (c) the profits which a given capital should 
3neld are estimated on different and arbitrary principles and the 
tax is based on these. In its crude form the first of these methods 
of assessment is no longer common ; Prussia is an illustration of 
the second method, though it is applied in that State with many 
modifications ; Bavaria now follows both the foregoing methods ; 
while the third method is specially characteristic of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

As the Prussian system represents a combination of the 
methods of trade taxation most favoured, an explanation of 
its operation will suffice. The Prussian Government itself 
has always recommended the assessment of this tax on a com- 
bination of principles, e.g., the amount of working capital, 
the number of persons employed, and the assessment of the 
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, premises as ascertained for tlie purposes of the land and build- 
ing taxes. 

The^ Prussian Trade Tax Law of 1891 and the Communal 
Taxation Law of 1893, taken in conjunction, specify the follow- 
ing classes of undertakings as liable to the tax 

1. Industrial, manufacturing, and commercial undertakings 
in general (indhding shops), as embraced by the first of these 

• laws, subject to the exemptions specified. 

2. Agricultural brandy distilleries. 

3. Mining undertakings. * 

4. The commercial production of amber, the working of 
peat, sand, gravel, marl and clay pits, and of stone, slate, lime, 
chalk, and other quarries. 

5. The trading enterprises of communal and other public 
authorities. 

6. The trading enterprises of the State and the Imperial 
Bank. 

Amongst trading undertakings exempted from the tax are 
the State railways, savings banks, certain land and credit banks 
of a public utility character, sewerage and waterworks (the 
latter, in so far as they are restricted to the area of the commune 
owning them), abattoirs and stockyards, market halls, people’s 
baths, and public pawnshops. Further, persons engaged in 
itinerant trading enterprises do not come under the Trade Tax 
Law, but pay a licence duty of variable amount. 

The trade tax is assessed on the gross proceeds or profits. 

In ascertaining these, all costs of working and a due allowance 
for depreciation are first deducted from revenue, but no deduc- 
tion is allowed on account of expenditure on improvements and 
extensions made out of revenue, family expenses, and interest 
on capital. If a tradesman owns the building he occupies the 
trade tax must include the estimated rental, although this is 
already assessed to the income and property taxes. The tax 
may not exceed i per cent, of the yield so ascertained. 

All undertakings which yield less than £75 a year in profits 
so determined, or are worked with less than £150 of capital, 
are exempted from taxation. Other undertakings are divided . 
into four classes, according to the amount of their gross proceeds 
or working capital, and are taxed within the following limits : — 

Class I . — ^Undertakings with a profit of £2500 or over, or a 
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capital of £50,000 or over, pay i per cent, of the profit, subject 
to the condition that £26 4s. is paid on profits from £2500 to 
^^2740, and £2 8s. for every £240 of additional profit. 

The rates of taxation upon undertakings falling in each of 
the other three classes are graduated by steps of 4s. up to a 
tax of £2 ; then by steps of 8s. up to £4 i6s. ; then by steps of 
I2S. up to £9 12s. ; and finally by steps of 36s. up to the maximum 
tax of £24. But the persons liable to taxation must in each 
assessment district pay on average the mean rate of taxation 
fixed by law for the class to which they belong. Subject to 
this graduation the rates of taxation upon these undertakings 
are : — 

Class 2. — Undertakings with a profit of from £1000 to £2500, 
or a capital of from £7500 to £50,000, pay from £7 i6s. to £24, 
so that the average amoxmt of taxation for all persons in the 
class shall be £15. 

Class 3. — Undertakings with a profit of from £200 to £1000, 
or a capital of from £1500 to £7500, pay from £i 12s. to £9 12s., 
the mean yield being £4. 

Class 4 . — Undertakings with a profit of from £75 to £200, 
or a capital of from £150 to £1500, pay from 4s. to £i i6s., the 
mean yield being i6s. 

Undertakings included in the, first, second, and third classes, 
owing to the amount of their working capital, may be removed 
into classes corresponding to their gross profits, if such profits 
have for two years fallen below £1500, £750, or £150 respectively. 

Assessment is made under State control by districts, which 
are the provinces in the case of undertakings in class 1, the 
Government districts in class 2, and the circles for classes 3 
and 4, but Berlin forms an independent district. For each 
district an assessment committee is formed consisting of a 
Government commissary and other members, chosen, as a rule, 
from and by the persons liable to taxation, and appointed for 
three years at a time ; in Berlin, however, the municipal exe- 
cutive and coimcil nominate two-thirds of the members. 

The tax payable by every person liable is fixed separately 
by the local assessment committee appointed for the class to 
.. which he belongs. The procedure observed is somewhat cum- 
brous. The enterprises falling in the second, third, and fourth 
classes form within the various assessment districts what are 
called “ tax communities ” {Steuergesellschaften) for each class. 
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Th.6 amount of ts-x^tion to 1>6 rsiscd Ly eacli of tlicss ” tEx 
coixununities ” is found by multipl3dng the number of the hiembers 
in the class by the mean rate of taxation as prescribed by the 
law,’ and the aggregate sum of taxation so obtained is then 
divided amongst the individual enterprises in accordance with 
their importance yet within the minimum and maximum rates, 
as above stated.* 

All persons in trade and industry are required to report to 
the assessment committee at the date of beginning or discon- 
tinuing an enterprise, and they are liable to furnish all informa- 
tion necessary to their assessment. 

Communes are empowered to levy the tax as assessed by 
the State, or to raise either a lower or a higher proportion on 
the percentage basis which applies to the income, land, and 
building taxes. The rate actually levied is often as high as 
200 per cent., but the amount up to 100 per cent, may be de- 
ducted from the income declared for income tax purposes. 
The tax is levied in quarterly instalments, in the first half of 
the second month of each quarter, but the whole may be paid 
in advance in one sum at option. 

A special tax on licensed houses and businesses in which beer, 
brandy, and spirits are sold by retail is levied under the same law. 
The amounts are — (a) if the licensee is exempted from the trade 
tax owing to the smallness of his profits or capital, los. a year ; 
(5} if he is assessed to the trade tax, ^5, £2 los., ;^i 5s., and 15s., 
according as the licensee is assessed to the trade tax in classes 
I to 4 respectively. Every place of business is taxed separately. 
This tax likewise may be levied at 100 per cent, of the State 
assessment or otherwise at discretion. As a rule, it ranges from 
50 to 100 per cent., but some towns levy a rate of 200 or even 
300 per cent. 

Though the law prescribes a general basis of taxation, the 
trade tax, like the land and building taxes, may be assessed 
in other ways if by-laws approved by the State authority are 
adopted for that purpose, and this option is largely used. Local 
authorities are in general opposed to the assessment of the trade 
tax on profits, the effect of which is to create . undesirable 
fluctuations of revenue from this source and to reduce this revenue 
seriously in times of bad trade, when the expenditure of the 
communes in poor relief may be specially high. In introducing 
special trade taxes, therefore, the communes wherever possible 
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adopt such criteria as will secure a steady revenue by making 
the tax independent of the ebb and flow of commercial prosperity. 

Among the various criteria commonly applied, sometimes 
in combination, are the number of workpeople, the amount 
of wages and salaries paid, the rent of premises, the area of 
premises, and the gross turnover. One advantage of com- 
bining the basis of profits and number of workpeople is that it 
enables the authorities to tax more equably both undertakings 
which make high profits with few workpeople and those which 
make relatively small profits with a relatively large personnel. 
Where the tax is proportionate to the number of workpeople 
employed, 2s. 6d., 5s., los. a head or more may be levied, as the 
case may be, small undertakings being, as a rule, exempted. 

Some of the semi-nxral communes in the colliery districts 
have exercised the power to levy the trade tax in a special form. 
In 1893 the State renounced the old dues which had been pay- 
able to it by mining undertakings, and then yielding nearly 
;f35o,ooo a year, for the purpose of enabling the communes to 
tax these undertakings more heavily. There are Westphalian 
communes which levy upon large colliery and iron and steel 
companies in trade tax as much as 20s., 25s., and even 30s. a 
head of all the workpeople employed. 

In one form or another the trade tax is levied in all the other 
important States, but with the exception that, as formerly in 
Prussia, it is primarily a State tax, except in Saxony. In Bavaria 
the tax falls on commerce and industry in general, but agri- 
culture and forestry are exempt. The tax is levied on the working 
capital of a business and on the profits. Concerns yielding no 
profit or a profit less than £75, or carried on with a capital below 
£200, are exempted from the tax. In Wurtemberg the trade tax 
is levied on the proceeds of businesses as estimated at 5 per cent, 
of a certain proportion of the working capital, variable from 
80 to 40 per cent., according as the undertakings are large or 
small. 

Tax on Large Stores. — In Prussia and the other larger 
States the department stores are specially taxed, in the form 
either of a tax supplementary to the ordinary trade tax or of 
a higher rating imder this tax. In so taxing the stores the 
Governments have been actuated primarily by a desire to 
protect the small shopkeepers, though the larger revenue which 
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has resulted has not been despised. In Prussia the tax falls on 
stores dealing in four specified groups of conunodities, it applies 
only when the turnover exceeds £20,000 a year, and the rate 
begins at i per cent, and increases to 2 per cent, of the turnover 
in the following progression For a turnover above £20,000, 
£200 ; above £25,000, £375 ; above £30,000, £475 ; above £35,000, 
£575 ; above £40,000, £675 ; above £45.000, £800 ; above £50,000, 
£1000; above £55,000, £1100 ; and £100 more for every additional 
£5000 of turnover. The proceeds must be used in lessening the 
taxation of persons assessed in the lower classes cs£ the trade tax 
schedule. In one year thirty-six of the larger Prussian towns 
raised a revenue of £169,600 by the stores tax. A variant of this 
tax, which is becoming common in Prussian towns, is a special 
tax on local branches of multiple businesses. The tax is assessed 
on the threefold basis of estimated profits, number of persons 
employed, and rental value of premises. The Government has 
so far insisted that the proceeds of this tax shaU not in any 
individual case exceed 2 per cent, of the annual profits of the 
branch business. 

In Bavaria the stores are specially taxed both for State and 
local purposes, the State making a levy of between | and 3 
per cent, of the turnover, and this levy being subject to a 
local supplement. In Saxony and Wiirtemberg the communes 
may levy a special tax on stores at their option ; in Wiirtem- 
berg the rate varies according to the amount of working capital 
employed. 

In some States the stores tax apphes only to undertakings 
with a certain turnover— in Prussia the tax begins with a turn- 
over of £20,000, in Wiirtemberg with one from £4000 to £10,000 
according to the size of the town, in Baden with one of £10,000, 
and in Hesse with one varying from £4000 to £7500, but in 
Bavaria there is no limit of the kind. 

The towns may also levy special taxes on itinerant traders — 
auctioneers and the like, but the proceeds of such taxes are 
unimportant. 

Consumption Taxes (Entrance Dues and Excise Duties). 
— ^Entrance dues {octroi) and excise duties have immemorially . 
existed in German towns, particularly in the south and west. 
In Prussia the former have gradually ceased to be a large or 
general source of revenue, though some towns retain them to 
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the present day. They are levied upon certain articles of food, 
on building materials, cattle, forage, fuel, etc. Excise duties 
are very common, and are usually charged on beer consumed, 
or take the form of charges in respect of licences for the sale of 
spirituous liquors. Saxony is virtually without these local 
consumption taxes with the exception of a tax on beer. 

When the present Communal Taxation Law* for Prussia was 
passed in 1893, the Government made it clear that it was not 
indisposed towards consumption taxes altogether. While dues 
on some articfes were expressly forbidden, dues on others were 
allowed and even recommended. Hence a severe blow was 
administered to local finance in nearly all the States by the 
passing of the Customs Tariff Law of 1902, which enacted the 
abolition after April, 1910, of all octroi dues on corn, legumes, 
flour and other milled products, baked goods, cattle, meat, meat 
products, and fat. The exemption of these articles took away 
from many communes a large part of their revenue from entrance 
dues, while leavmg them with almost the same costs of collection, 
which even before had often amounted in small towns to from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the entire proceeds. The Prussian 
town of Breslau lost by the abolition of the octroi on meat £90,000, 
equal to 3s. 7d. a head of the population. In the South the loss 
was even more grievous. Over. 1000 commimes in Bavaria were 
afiected, many to such an extent as to throw their finances 
temporarily into confusion ; the total loss of revenue was estimated 
at £200,000 a year. The thirty-two communes entitled to levy 
entrance dues m Alsace-Lorraine lost over £100,000 a year; 
the loss for Strassburg was nearly £40,000 a year, and for Mul- 
hausen £16,500. In the hope of curtailing their deficits some 
of the large towns in different States set up the plea that game, 
poultry, and fish were not “meat” in the received meaning of 
the word, and hence were not covered by the Imperial law. 
Wherever the matter went to the Courts, however, whether in 
Bavaria, Baden, or Wiirtemberg, the contention of the communes 
was rejected. 

The loss caused to the communes by the abolition of entrance 
dues on articles of food has been met in a variety of ways ; in 
, -many towns by increasing the slaughter-house charges or the 
remaining entrance dues, e.g., those on building materials, 
furniture, etc., or by adding to the list of dutiable articles; 
in others by increasing the income tax; while in yet others it 
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became a pretext for introducing amusement taxes. Never- 
theless, even now the communes of Alsace-Lorraine, owing to 
the French tradition, still derive a large part of their taxation 
revenue from entrance dues of various kinds— Miilhausen 
one-third, Strassburg nearly one-half, and Metz over two-thirds ; 
while in many Bavarian communes the proportion of revenue 
so raised still exceeds 10 per cent. In the larger Prussian towns, 
however, the consumption taxes only yield in general from i to 
3 per cent, of the total revenue from taxation. 

The Prussian communes are brought into intimate contact 
with the drink traffic, to use the convenient English phrase, in 
several ways, viz. : {a) By the statutory right given to the local 
authority to be consulted before concessions or licences are 
granted ; (&) the right to tax such concessions ; and (c) the right 
to tax the beer consumed. 

In general, concessions to carry on inns and hotels, restau- 
rants, or the retail sale of brandy and spirit are granted by the 
State administrative authorities, conditionally upon proof 
of public need in places with a population under 15,000, and 
in other places if local by-laws are adopted for the purpose. 
Further, before any licence is granted the communal authority 
and the local police authority must be heard. By-laws intro- 
ducing the principle of licensing according to the requirements 
of the population have existed for many years in many of the 
large towns, and the result has, in general, been satisfactory ; 
the ratio of licensed houses to population has been reduced 
and the character of the houses is said to have improved. 

Power to levy a licence fee on the first granting of these con- 
cessions is given to towns and to rural' circles by the Circle and 
Provincial Taxation Law of April 23, 1906. The maximum 
rates are fixed as follows ; — 

1. Licence holders who are exempt from the payment of the 
trade tax on account of the smallness of their profits (£75} 
capital, £30. 

2. Licence holders who are assessed in the fourth class for 
the purpose of that tax, £60 ; 

3. Licence holders in the third class, £120 ; 

4. Licence holders in the second class, £180 ; and 

5. Licence holders in the first class, £250. 

The privilege of thus taxing concessions was originally iti- 
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tended to apply only to rural districts, but it was soon extended 
to the towns, which have made free use of it. Some towns 
differentiate the rates of taxation in accordance with the char- 
acter of the licensed premises, and non-alcoholic restaurants 
are sometimes exempted from taxation. Where licences are 
transferred, a reduced fee, at times falling to one-sixth, is charged. 

The annual tax upon licensed premises takes- the form either 
of a beer duty charged on all beer produced and consumed in 
the commune, or imported therein, or of a supplement to the 
Imperial brewing duty. Where the former method is followed 
the Prussian Government has fixed the maximum duty at 65 
pfennige per hectolitre (equivalent to about 3s. per 100 gallons) 
for ordinary beer, and 30 pfennige per hectolitre (equivalent 
to about IS. 4|d. per 100 gallons) for inferior and harvest beer, 
containing not more than if per cent, of alcohol. Many towns 
raise a large revenue by the beer duty, e.g., Munich £131,500, 
Nuremberg £26,700, Augsburg £25,500, Strassburg £47,600, 
Dresden £20,200, and Stuttgart £22,000 in a recent year; 
but the costs of controlling the beer consumed, especially that 
imported into the town, and of collecting the duty, is said to 
be heavy. Some towns raise large sums by similarly taxing wine 
and spirits. 

Amusement Taxes. — ^Taxes on amusements are of com- 
paratively recent origin, but the communes have been quick 
to adopt them, and they are now becoming general in the towns, 
except in Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse. The Prussian Com- 
munal Taxation Act of 1893 directed communes to this source 
of revenue in the provision: “The taxation of amusements, 
including musical and dramatic recitals, and of the exhibitions 
of itinerant artists, is permitted to the communes.” Although 
the law is silent on the point, the power so given is intended to 
extend only to amusements of a public character in which the 
element of gain is present ; in any case, harsh and arbitrary 
action is impossible owing to the necessity of obtaining sanction 
from the supervisory authority to taxes of this kind. 

The extent to which amusements are taxed differs greatly. 

- ' In some places only public dances are taxed, but in general 

a very wide range of indoor and outdoor entertainment, pro- 
vided admission be by payment, is covered by the tax, though 
amusements held for philanthropic purposes and public lectures 
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of a purely scientific character are generally exempted. The tax 
first took the form of an addition to the price of tickets of ad- 
mission, which was either paid with the price of the ticket or 
chained separately on entrance. Other forms have since been 
adopted, e.g., a lump sum payable by the entrepfmeur, either 
per performance or according to the size of room or the character 
of the entertainment. In Frankfort-on-Main the ticket tax for 
theatrical, music hall, and circus performances is o-6d. for tickets 
from 6-6d. to is. gd. ; i-zd. for tickets from is. gd. to 3s. ; 2-4d. 
from 3s. to 4s. 6d. ; 3-6d. from 4s. 6d. to 6s. ; and i-2d. extra 
for every further increase of is. in the price. Tickets at and 
below 6d. are not taxed. 

In Saxony the amusement tax commonly takes the form 
of a fixed charge, varying from is. to £2 los. for a performance, 
and is chiefly levied in the case of dances, concerts, and theatrical 
performances, and latterly cinematograph shows. Both in 
that coimtry and in Bavaria the tax is called a “poor relief 
tax,” since the proceeds are in part earmarked for the relief of 
the poor. 

The larger towns are finding the amusement tax a very satis- 
factory source of revenue, Cologne raising by it as much as 
£28,000 a year, Diisseldorf £23,000, Munich and Breslau £20,000, 
Frankfort-on-Main £15,000, and Dresden £15,000. 

Miscellaneous Local Taxes.— O f the remaining miscel- 
laneous taxes levied in various towns, the rent and house taxes 
and the dog tax are the most important. In Prussia, prior 
to the passing of the Communal Taxation Act of i8g3, rent 
or occupiers’ taxes — corresponding broadly to the English 
“ rate ” — existed in Berlin, Halle, Danzig, and some other places. 
They were moderate in amount, and were entirely subsidiary 
to the main sources of taxation, viz., income, real estate, and 
trade. They have since been abolished in all the towns named 
save Danzig. There a tax payable by the occupier is levied 
on the use of inhabited premises of all kinds, factories and 
workshops, and even warehouses and cattle sheds, but buildings 
with a lower rental value than £25 are exempted. The tax is 
2f per cent, of the rental value on property rented at between 
£25 and £50, and 3 per cent, when the rent exceeds £50. The 
tax is fixed once in each half-year for each building, and is 
collected in quarterly instalments in advance. The tax yielded 
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in igii £11.750, equal to about is. 5d. per inhabitant. Frank- 
fort-on-Main levies a fixed “house tax” of 30s. on houses not 
used for commercial purposes to counterbalance the trade tax. 
Bavaria has also a “house tax,” which is independent 
of the building tax, and is, like the latter, paid by the 
owner. 

Out of Prussia the occupiers’ tax is most comjnon in Wiirtem- 
berg, but only as a minor source of revenue. The tax in Stutt- 
gart falls upon all persons who have an independent dwelling, 
and also upon? lodgers who have the sole use of rooms. Male 
householders pay 2s. a year and female householders is. Bremen 
has a rent tax, and in Mecklenburg-Schwerin this tax is also 
common. 

In most States baths and other health resorts are empowered 
to levy a Kur-iaxe on visitors and, usually at a reduced rate, 
on residents, the proceeds being expended on the development 
of the baths or on improvement works generally. 

A peculiarity of Saxon commxmal taxation is the poll tax, 
which in some places is levied on all persons 14 years old and 
upwards, in others on heads of households, while the amount 
is dependent upon various circumstances. The Communal 
Taxation Law of 1913, however, prohibits the introduction 
of new taxes of the kind and requires the abolition of existing 
ones by January i, 1918, at the latest. 

The dog tax is universal and everywhere yields a large revenue. 
In most States this tax is made over to the communes, and the 
rate varies in Prussia from los. to £2. Watch-dogs and draught 
dogs are often exempted. Hamburg has fourteen different rates 
determined by the size and purpose of the dogs, the number 
kept by the same owner, etc. In Bavaria the dog tax is a State 
tax, ranging from 9s. to 15s. according to the size of the com- 
munes, which receive one-half of the proceeds. In Wiirtemberg 
the dog tax is now made over entirely to the communes and 
may be as high as 20s. Taxes on cats are levied in some Saxon 
towns, and the Prussian Government has sanctioned such a 
tax in principle. 

Pavement and bridge tolls are still common in Bavarian 
- towns, including Munich and Nuremberg. These tolls are 
usually levied on vehicles and on draught animals entering 
the town, the former being charged from id. to 6d. and the 
latter from |d. to zd.^ and also on animals used by residents 
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for commercial and other purposes, a common charge for these 
being 'SOS. a year. 

Other local tax^ and contributions are the taxes on auto- 
matic machines, horses, and passports, fees for freemanship, a 
tax on gas and electricity (in Stuttgart and other Wiirtemberg 
towns) , and hunting and fishing licences in some towns of Saxony 
and Alsace-Lomine and elsewhere. Yet all these taxes are 
subsidiary to the main sources of revenue, which are everywhere 
the income tax, falling on the community generally, the real 
property taxes, and the trade taxes. , 

Church Taxes. — Another class of taxes to which the inhabi- 
tants of German towns are liable, though altogether independent 
of communal taxation and affecting the municipal authorities 
only to the extent that they often collect them with the local 
taxes, are the church taxes, corresponding to the old Rngikh 
church rates. Taxes for the support of their religious organi- 
sations and work are levied in Prussia and most other States 
by the churches recognised by law, viz., the Evangelical and 
Roman Catholic. The taxes are levied on residents only, and 
companies are exempted. In Prussia the tax forms a small 
percentage of the State income or land and building taxes, and 
may be levied on all incomes from £21 upwards ; but in some 
towns it is a fixed poll tax of is. In Berlin the Protestant Church 
levies the tax on incomes of and upwards, and the Roman 
Catholic Church levies it on incomes of £60 and upwards. In 
the case of a mixed marriage, husband and wife are each relieved 
of one-half of the tax levied in support of their respective Churches. 
Members of the Nonconformist Churches, and others who have 
formally withdrawn from the State Evangelical Church, do not 
pay this tax. The tax is a reminder that the established Churches 
are not above using the secular arm for their own purposes, and 
is a source of much embitterment ; in the case of the working 
classes it is more responsible than any other cause for the 
secessions from the Prussian State Church. Many thousands 
of persons secede every year in Berlin alone, and the reason 
assigned in most cases is a desire to escape the church tax. 

In Bavaria likewise both the State Roman CathoHc Church , “* 

and the Protestant Church levy a tax in the form of a percentage 
of the State income tax ; it is collected by the State inland 
revenue officers and handed to the Church authorities. 

2 A ~ 
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In Wtirtemberg the ecclesiastical communes have the right 
to levy independently a certain percentage of all the State 
taxes (i.e., on income, trade, land and buildings) on all persons 
liable to these taxes. The rate varies from year to year. The 
Jewish communities tax their adherents on the same method, 
or in the form of a small tax on funded income ; part of the 
proceeds is devoted to the general purpose qf^ the Israelitish 
community throughout the State and part to the needs of the 
local synagogues. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MUNICIPAL TAXATION [continued). IV. — CORRELATION AND 
YIELD OF LOCAL TAXES 




H 


1 


In an exposition whose primary purpose it is to show the German 
system of municipal government in operation, detailed criticism 
even of major questions will hardly be expected, yet it seems 
pertinent to call attention to drawbacks incidental to some 
of the methods of taxation reviewed in the preceding pages. 

Disparity in Local Taxation.— One obvious effect of the 
practice of levying the principal local taxes — ^the income, land, 
building, and trade taxes — ^in the form of variable percentages of 
rates or “ norms ” fixed by the State is that great disparity often 
exists as between different towns, even contiguous and similar 
in character of population and pursuit. This disparity is, of 
course, most glaring in a congeries of communities like Greater 
Berlin, where over fifty urban and rural communes, all inde- 
pendent for purposes of administration and taxation, are able 
to adopt not only different measures of taxation but different 
taxes. In the rural communes surrounding the city the income 
tax rate ranges from 64 per cent, to 180 per cent, of the State 
tax, and only twenty of these districts levy the rate Of 100 per 
cent., which is normal in the large towns of Greater Berlin. 

There is the same disparity in the rates of the land and building 
taxes. As calculated on the rental value, the rates vary from 
156 per cent, of the State assessment in Schoneberg and 165 ^ 
per cent, in Berlin to 210 per cent, in Neukolln, while the assess- 
ment on the basis of sale value varies from i and 2 per 1000 for 
■ land built upon and land not built u^n respectively in Niko- 
lassee to 4 and 7 per 1000 respectively in Weissensee. So, again, 
while the trade tax is 165 per cent, of the State assessment in 
Berlin, in the surrounding districts it ranges from 200 to 300 , / 
per cent. The property sale and transfer tax is variously i| 
and 2 per cent, in contiguous communes, and there is the same 
diversity in the unearned increment tax. 

» 3S5 
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The most serious disparity is that in the income tax, how- 
ever, for in so far as local taxation is concerned this is the tax 
which chiefly determines the question whethej^a town is a cheap 
or a dear one to Uve in. Several years ago one of the yiUa colony 
suburbs of Berlin covered its expenditure with an income tax 
of 15 per cent, of the State assessment, with the result that a 
wealthy resident of Berlin, paying, for example* £250 in local 
income tax, had only to remove a few mfles out in order to 
efiect the substantial saving of £212 los. yearly. _ There are 
suburbs of Berfin which are able to restrict their income tax 
to 50 and 60 per cent. Berlin has, in fact, suffered seriously 
in resources owing to the migration of rich inhabitants 

to the suburbs, some of which offer, with equally or more amen- 
able surroundings, lower rates of taxation. A laige portion of 
these migrants come into Berlin daily for of&cial, professional, 
and business purposes, and make full use of the manifold con- 
veniences there offered; but while they benefit freely by the 
city’s expenditure they make no contribution to its revenue. 

Eventually, either through the operation of the statutory 
Joint Board for Traffic and Town Building formed for Greater 
Berlin in 1911, or imder pressure of public opinion, it is pobable 
that this entire area of Greater Berlin will become a unit, if not 
for taxation purposes altogether, at least for such objects of 
common interest as poor relief and education , but in the mean- 
time Berlin’s interest lies in agreement upon a policy of equal 
rates of taxation applicable to a wide area, a large part of which 
is equally eligible for residential purposes, and to this policy it 
is addressing itself. 

Where the adjustment of local taxation is desirable in the 
case of poor communes of limited resources, another procedure 
has to be resorted to. Some of the rural communes of Rhine- 
land and Westphalia have been allowed in course of time to 
saddle themselves with local income taxes two, three, and 
four times as high as the State tax. Owing to this excessive 
taxation of income, the Ministers of the Interior and Finance 
called upon the District Presidents to investigate all cases of 
the kind in their districts with a view to a revision of the exist- 
- ing forms of taxation. The measures of relief adopted were— 
(a) the extension of the system of dues, contributions, and 
indirect taxes (gas, water, and sewerage dues, dog, beer, amuse- 
ment, land sale taxes, etc.) ; (S) the combination of unions for 
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special purposes where legislation allowed of it ; and (c) the 
absorption of pctor by wealthy communes. Anothel method 
of relieving poor %nd overburdened communes, which is advo- 
cated more and more by writers on self-government, is the 
formation by the State of an equalisation fund in their behalf 
derived from the proceeds of the income tax. 

The disparity is not in general so serious in the other States, 
especially where the local tax supplements may not exceed 
a fixed figure. In Wurtemberg, where no more than 50 per 
cent, of the State tax may be raised locally, all»the towns with 
one exception levy the maximum rate. 

Lest the conclusion should be drawn, however, that the 
great inequalities in the local income tax rate which exist in 
practice are an argument against the tax in itself, it may be 
well to recall the fact that such inequality is due solely to the 
autonomy of the communes in local taxation. Every commune 
decides for itself the rate it will levy, and no commune is obliged 
to levy a higher rate than its neighbour. So far as the State’s 
influence goes, it is all on the side of moderation and uniformity, 
since it insists that local supertaxes beyond 100 per cent, of 
the State tax shall receive the sanction of its officials, and that 
in all cases a proper balance shall be preserved as between 
personal taxes and those on realty. As applied to this country, 
no objection to an income tax, at least as an auxiliary source 
of local revenue, based only on the danger of unequal rates, 
would hold good if it were limited to a low percentage of the 
State tax, which for this purpose would need to be extended in a 
revised form to a larger section of the population than now, 
and if rates were required to be uniform within wide areas, say, 
geographical counties, with or without an arrangement for 
earmarking the proceeds for application to certain objects 
which are more and more being recognised as matters of national 
rather than purely local concern, e.g., poor relief, education, 
road construction and maintenance, etc. 

Rei-ative Yield of Local Taxes. — ^It remains to follow 
the communal taxes into actual operation, and to show the 
relation they bear to each other and to local finance generaUy’. 
Throughout Germany, except in Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine, 
where the trade taxes and the system of entrance and excise 
dues have been highly developed, the income tax is still the 
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backbone of local finance. The taxes upon real estate pome 
next in importance, and present tendencies mint to the likeli- 
hood of these taxes retaining their existing^ prominence. At 
the same time it is recognised that the real estate taxes are 
not all in an equal degree reliable as sources of revenue. The 
taxes on the turnover of property and on unearned increment 
are subject to sudden and unforeseen influences which dis- 
qualify them from ranking with the land and building taxes 
in the communal budget. 

The relative importance of the several groups of taxes will 
be seen from a classification showing for 84 towns with a 
population exceeding 50,000 the mean proportions in which 
local taxation was divided in 1910 between five groups of taxes, 
viz., real estate, trade, income, consumption, and miscellaneous 
taxes. In tbis classification the real estate taxes comprise the 
land and building taxes and the taxes on the sale of land and on 
imeamed increment (" increased value ”) ; the trade taxes 
comprise the general tax on commercial and industrial under- 
takings, the special tax on stores, and the special tax on licensed 
premises and concessions for the same ; with the income tax 
are grouped the capital rent tax (13 towns) , poll, rent, or occupier’s 
taxes (two towns), and citizenship dues (two towns) ; while the 
group of miscellaneous taxes includes the amusement and dog 
taxes, pavement tolls (six towns), and certain minor taxes. 
On this basis of classification real estate taxes formed 28-8 
per cent, of the whole, trade taxes 13-3 per cent., income 
tax 51-9 per cent., consumption taxes 3-4 per cent., miscel- 
laneous taxes 2-6 per cent. If to the taxes properly so 
called be added the dues levied on property owners in respect 
of sewerage connections, street scavenging, and house refuse 
removal, where the cost of these services is not charged to the 
house and building taxes (since in German towns these services 
are paid for by the adjacent owners), the distribution of taxation 
in these towns fell in that year as follows : — Real estate taxes, 
33-1 per cent. ; income taxes, 48-8 per cent. ; and trade taxes, 
12-5 per cent. ; the remaining 5-6 per cent, being accounted for 
by consumption, amusement, and miscellaneous taxes. 

' The taxation per head of the aggregate population of these 
84 towns was as follows m the year named : — Real estate taxes, 
IIS. 2d, ; trade taxes, 5s. 2d. ; income taxes, zos. lid. ; con- 
sumption taxes, IS. 3|d. ; miscellaneous taxes, iifd. ; total, 
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38s. Sfd. In addition the dues levied on property owners on 
account of sewersee connections, street scavenging, and house 
refuse removal amounted in each year to 2s. sd. a head of the 
population, making the taxes falling on real estate 13s. yd. a head. 

The correlation of local taxation may he shown in a still 
more concrete manner by the following comparative figures 
relating to igip, for the more important towns of the principal 
States. In the cases of Danzig and Stuttgart the " house ” or 
“ rent ” tax paid by occupiers is classed with the income taxes, 
while in the cases of Augsburg, Munich, and Nuremberg the 
real estate taxes include the proceeds of pavement dues. 

Percentage of Taxation Falling to Different Taxes in 
THE Larger Towns 


Towns. 


Prussia — 

Aix-la-Chapelle . . 

Aitona 

Barmen - 

Berlin 

Breslau 

; -Cassel ' 

Charlottenburg - . 

Cologne 

Crefeld 

.'■Danzig . 

Dortmund r- 

Diisseldorf,^^i“ 

Duisburg . 

Elberfeld 

Essen 

Frankfort-on-Main 

Hanover 

„ , Kiel 

Konigsberg 

Magdeburg 

Schoneberg ...... 

Stettin ...... 

Wiesbaden ...... 


Mean of rates 


Bavaria — ^ 

Augsburg 

Ludwigshafen 

Munich 

Nuremberg ...... 

Mean of rates 


Total 

taxation 

per 

head. 

Real 

estate 

taxes. 

Trade 

taxes. 

Income 

taxes. 

Luxury 

and 

expendi- 

ture 




taxes. 

s. d. 
41 3 

% 

23-4 

% 

13-4 

% 

57-2 

% 

2-4 

40 8 

59*4 

5*4 

33*3 

1-9 

42 2 

23-1 

12*5 

61*5 

2*1 

41 10 

3 * 5-9 

14*5 

46*8 

1*0 

38 7 

3 i-r 

10*6 

54*2 

27 

33 2 

28*9 

11*0 

53*9 

2*0 

54 L 4 

43*4 

5*9 

49*5 

1*2 

42^,8 

28-3 

13*5 

53*4 

3.6 

36 10 

23*2 

i 4‘5 

57*0 

3*4 

3 I 2'5 

337 

8-9 

53*7 

2-8 

42 ii 5 

32*3 

I 2 -I 

53*0 

2*6 

40 6 

31*0 

9*2 

54*5 

4*2 : 

35 ^4 

23-8 

i6-6 

56*1 

2*0 

47 0 

21*5 

X 2"2 

61-5 

3*1 

44 4 

29*1 

13*5 

1 53*4 

2-8 

59^6 

27-4 

10*3 

6o*o 

2*0 

34 0 

337 

11*9 

49-6 

2*9 

38 5 

37*2 

9*8 

49-0 

: 4*0 

38 I 

37 *^ . 

9*6 

49-3 ! 

2*7 

38 I 

27*1 

10*6 

57-8 

2*9 

43 2 

48*9 

5*0 

44-4 

17 

34 7 

32-8 

10*0 

54-4 1 

1*8 

49 5 

35*3 

7*3 

48*2 

1*9 

— 

32*5 

10-8 

52*7 

2*5 

25 10 

10*7 

26*6 1 

45*7 

3*3 

33 4 i 

23*9 

47-6 

24*5 

0*5 

39 

36-9 

■ 23*8 

30*2 

2*1 

29 4 i 

30-9 

34*5 

26*9 

1*4 

— : 

25-6 

33*1 

31*8 

1*8 
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Towns. 

Total 

taxation 

p«r 

head. 

Real 

estate 

taxes. 

Trade 
taxes- 1 

i.™ 

■ taxes. , ■■ 

Luxury 

and 

e-xpendi- 

ture 

taxes. 

Con- 

sump- 

tion 

taxes. 

Saxony — 

S. 

d. 

% 

0 / 

/o 

% 

74-1 

1*6 

0/ 

/o 

Chemnitz 

32 

4 

22*3 

' 0*1 

1*9 

Dresden 

3 ^ 

11 

12*1 

0*1 

80'*'i 

2*6 

5*1 

Leipzig • . . 

37 

10 

24*6 

0*2 

ms.' 

1*9 

— 

Planen 

25 

9 

5.6 , 

0*01 

88*5 

2*4 

3*5 

Zwickau 

21 

I 


6*0 

90*8 

3*2 

— 

Mean of rates ...... . . 

- 

- 

12*9 


81*4 

, 2*3 

2*1 

Wiirtemberg — 





35-6 



Stuttgart 

44 

10 

25*2 

32*1 

1*2 

5*9 

Baden — - 



38-0 





Heidelberg 

37 

I 

ii'6 

.44*9 ■■ 

1*0 

4*5 

Karlsruhe 

3X 

8 

36-3 1 

i6*8 

42*0 

i*t 

3*8 

Mannheim 

43 

0 

33-0 

29*2 

34*0 

' 0*5 

3*3 

Mean of rates 

- 


35-8 

19*2 

40-3 

0*9 

3*9 

Other States — 








Mayence (Hesse) 

35 

8 

20*5 

15*1 

56*0 

0*5 j 

7*9 

Metz (Alsace-Lorraine) .... 

33 

4 

— ■■ 

2*5 

27*8 

2-5 

67*2 

Miilhausen 

(Alsace-Lorraine) 

42 

9 

18* 1^ 

24*8 

21*4 

2*3 

333 

Rostock 








(Mecklenburg-Schwerin) 

28 

0 


1*7 

54*7 

1*7 


Strassburg 

(Alsace-Lorraine) 

■■ 35 

I ^ 

1 8*0 

17*6 

1*6 

48*1 

Mean of rates 

- 

- 

1 , 

12*4 

35*5 

1*7 

S^*S 


Taxation of Reai, Estate in Prussia. — It has been pointed 
out that one principal object professed by the Prussian Govern- 
ment in passing the Communal Taxation Law of 1893 was to 
relieve personalty at the expense of realty, and this object 
has been attained. The extent to which the burden of local 
taxation has been shifted from personal (income) taxes to real 
estate and in a less degree trade taxes may be illustrated by 
the following table showing for a number of Prussian towns 
the comparative percentages of local taxation which fell at 
different periods during the past twenty years to various classes 
of taxes. No account is taken in these figures of the dues levied 
,on property owners on account of sewerage connections, scaveng- 
ing, and house refuse removal. 
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Taxation of Real Estate at Various Periods 


Income 

taxes. 


Towns. 


Consump- 
tion taxes. 


Miscellane- 
ous taxes. 


per cent- 

2*2 

1- 9 
0'6 
1*0 
2*0 

2- 4 
2*4 

3- 6 
1*4 
2*6 

3*4 

2*1 

2«I 

I*I 

0'9 

2*2 

3*6 

i»i 

2-8 

2*8 

2»0 

2*0 

1*3 

1*1 

2*9 


Aitona 


Frankfort- 

on-Main 


Hanover 


Of late years a slight reaction in favour of real estate, at 
least to the extent of not increasing its relative burdens, appears 
to have set in here and there, and amongst practical municipal 
administrators there are those who believe that the taxation of 
realty has gone as far as is consistent with equity and safety. 

Relative Local Taxation in Germany and England.— 
One of the questions that will before now have occurred to 
the reader will be : How does individual taxation in English 
and German towns compare? Who pays more — ^the "taxed” 
German citizen or the “ rated ” English citizen ? Statistical 
comparisons have always a fascinating interest for many minds, 
and the more difficult the comparison the greater usually is 
the fascination. If comparison of crude figures showing annual 
taxation per head of the population and nothing more would 
suffice, the matter would be easy enough, but an answer of that 
kind would be entirely misleading. The question is, in fact. 


.|,6£ :IKDIA. /AND 'THE '-UKriTED .'NATIONS ' OitGANISATlON' 

■but is a factof causing infinite harm to the .'cause of world ^peace. It is 
a factor promoting Wsion and hatred among peoples of different 
races. Yet one of the members-States of the U. N. , South 
on the strength of her sovereign rights, has been able successfully to 
thwart the attempts of India, at having this evil rooted out. And in 
taking up this attitude, she has been encouraged by a number of impor- 
tant member-States of the U. N. 

Another cause for disappointment against the working of the United 
Nations has been provided by the manner in which the Kashmir problem 
bas been handled by the Security Council This issue was referred to 
the U. N. in 1947. But in spite of over ten years’ of wrangling, a simple 
question as to 'who committed the aggression in Kashmir’ has iiot been 
answered. Studied in the context of the Korean aggression, in which 
case the U. N. took only four days to answer this question, the contrast 
becomes ail the more poignant.^ Pakistan at first denied that she had 
anything to do w^ith the raids in Kashmir which were led by the frontier 
tribes. But later on, she admitted that she had sent her regular troops into 
the State to help the raiders. Still, in spite of this confession, no action 
has been taken against Pakistan and India is being unjustifiably vilified 
for not submitting to a plebiscite in the valley. 

A third cause for a strong feeling against the United Nations has been 
provided by the non-recognition of the Chinese claim for a seat in the 
Security Council and the continued presence of the defunct Chiang 
Kai-shek Government’s representative in that body. Much of the present 
world tension can be traced back to this factor. The stand taken by 
the United Nations on this issue is most illogical It is symptomatic of the 
extent to which distrust and mutual suspicion have divided the Greaf^ 
Powers of the world. 

Another factor which has antagonised public opinion in India against 
the United Nations is the effect of tension on the work of the Orga- 
nisation. India recognises that in the politicalfiield, the U. N. has taken 
Some effective steps to deal with threats to peace. It was instrumental, 
for example, in putting a stop to war in Palestine and it took decisive 
action to check the attack on South Korea and Egypt. But the Indian 
view is that measures of this kind should not lose sight of the imperative 
need for bringing about a peaceful settlement. Miliiary measures should 
not exceed the exact requirements of each case. Further, all governments 
affected by a dispute must be allowed to participate as equal members In 
the work of the Organisation. This is not being done at present and an 
attempt is sometimes made to prolong wars on minor issues, losing 
sight of the larger principles involved. 

Amongst some other causea w^hich have made Indians^' critical of the 
Organisation are : the undue importance, given to European countries 
in the scheme of the United Nations, ■e.g.,, in the appointment of the 
personnel of the Secretariat, opening of U. N. Information Centres, 
setting up of Commissions and Specialised Agencies, grant of technical 
and financialaid, etc. It is felt that Asian countries are not given square 
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‘deal in the setting up of CoTimission and Specialhed /■ ger-cie?^, of* 

I technical and financial aid, etc. It is felt that Asian countrie^i are not 

a square deal in these matters and that the Organisation ^^ orkv in a "spirit 
of unjust discrirnination. The non’adndssion of some States, speciallv 
" :fi:o .Asia and Africa, to 'the membership' of the 'U, K. has also been 
looked upon with distavour. The tv:- o frequent use of the veto has also 
been criticised. 

'Conclusion 

But whatever the failings of the United Nations, India’s belief in its 
^ high and noble principles has not been shaken. On the other hand, these 
^ : facts have only given a new significance to her efforts to mobilise world 

; opinion for peace and for the betterment of all peoples. As Dr, Rajendra 
Prasad has said : ‘AVithus, tne people of India, the love bf peace Is not 
! only a historic heritage but the very fibre of our national beings Indeed, 
with our people peace has almost been a creed. It is the message of 
our greatest sages, Lord Buddha and Mahatma Gandhi. Such being 
our historic tradition and conscious purpose, we have tried, to give the 
I I^^nited Nations, consistently with the principles of democratic tights of 
; .all peoples and justice to all nations, all the support that lay in our power 
to give, and we shall continue to do so.” 

Ill India, efforts are also being made to popularise the U. N. move- 
ment amongst the comriion people. For, it is realised, in the ultimate 
•analysis, that the success of this great Organisation will depend on the peo- 
ple’s abhorrence of war and their unstinted support to all causes aiming at 
international understanding and amity. Already, a number of voluntary 
i U. N. associations with an all-India federating body known as thfe Indian 
i^deration of tk N. Associations have been set up in important cities 
! and the network is spreading to larger towns. In other countries also, 
i similar steps are being taken. It is hoped that all these efforts will help 
. in bridging differences, relieving tension, promoting co-operation and 
graduaily strengthening the -Organisation. 


APPENDIX I 


THE GLORY OF OUR LAND 
Do You Know Your Country ? 


‘TARADiSE ON EARTH’’ 

If I were to look over the whole world to find out the country most 
richly- end owed wdth all the wealth, power and beauty that Nature can 
bestow in some parts, a very paradise on eath, I should point to India, 
If I were asked under 'what sky the human mind has most fully developed 
some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest pro^ 
blems of life, and has found solutions of some of them v/hich will deserve 
the attention even of those who have studied Plato and Kant, I should 
point to India. And if I were to ask myself from what literature, we, 
here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic race, the" Jewish, 
may draw that corrective w^hich is most wanted in order to make our inner 
life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact, more 
truly human, a life not for this life only, but a transfigured and internal 
life, again J should point to India. Whatever sphere of the human mind 
you select for your speckl study, whether it be language or religion or 
mythology or philosophy, whether it be lav/s or customs, primitive 
art or primitive science, everyw^here you have to go to India, whether 
you like it or not, because some of the most valuable and most instruc- 
tive materials in the history of man are treasured up in India and in 
India only. 



“CHARMING LAND” 

No_ one who travels through the length and breadth of the continent 
of India can fail to be struck with the extraordinar_v varieties of its phy- | 
sical aspects. In the north rise magnificent mountain altitudes, bound ' 
by field and galcier, in eternal solitude. At their feet lie smooth wide 
spaces of depressed river basins, either sandy dry and sun-scorched or ' 
cultivated and water-logged., under a stormy moisture-laden atmosphere. 

To the south spreads a great central plateau, where the indigenous 
forest, still hides the scattered clans of aboriginal tribes flanked on : 

the west by the broken crags and castelleated outlines of the ridges •'? 

overlooking the Indian Ocean, and on the south by.gentle, smooth, 'i 

rounded slopes of green upland. Something at least of "the throes and J 

concussions of nature which accompanied the birth of this changeful 
land is recorded in the physical aspect of the mountains and valleys 1 
which traverse by the story; of its evMution. ' 1 

* — Imperial Ga^eiker 
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m Cabimt of India as on October i, 1959 
members of the cabinet 


Shfi JawaharM Nehru 


Shri Govind Bailabh Pant ... 
Shri Morarji R. Desai . ... 
Shri Jagjivan Ram 
Shri Guizarilai Nanda 

Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri ... 

Sardar Swam Singh ... 
Shri K. C. Reddy 

Shri S. K. Patii 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon... 

ShriP. Subhroyan 

Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim 
Shri A. K, Sen ' ' 


Prime Minister and Minister of 
External Affairs and also in 
charge of the Department of 
Atomic Energy. 

Minister of Home Affairs 
Minister of Finance. 

Minister of Railways. 

Minister of Labour and Employ- 
ment and Planning. 

Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try. ^ 

Minister of Steel, Mines & Fuel. 
Minister of Works, Housing & 
Supply. 

Minister of Food & Agriculture. 
Minister of Defence. 

Minister of Transport & Com- 
munications. 

Minister of Irrigation & Power. 
Minister of Law. 


MINISTERS OF STATE 


Shri S. N. Sinha 
Dr. B. V. Keskar 

Shri D. P. Karmarkar 
Dr.-P. S. Deshmukh 

Shri K. D. Malaviya 

Shri Mehr Chand Khanna 
Shri Nityanand Kanungo 

Shri: Raj. Bahadur 

Shri B, N. Datar 

ShriManubhai Shah 


Minister of Parlkmentary Affairs, 
Minister of Iriformation and 
Broadcasting, » 

Minister of Health. 

Minister of State in the Ministry 
of Food & Agriculture. 

Minister -of .State- in the Mini-stry 
of Steel, Mines & Fuel. 

Minister; of Rehabilitation. 
Minister of State in the Ministry 
of Commerce & Industry. ^ 
Minister of State in the Ministry 
of Transport & Communications. 
Minister of State in the Ministry 
of Home Affairs, 

Minister of State in the Ministry 
of Commerce & Industry, 
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1 1, Shri S. K. Dey 

12. Dr, K. L. Shrimali 
15. Shri B. Gopak Reddy 
14. Shri HumayunKabir 


Minister of Community Develop- 
ment. 

Minister of Education & Scien- 
tific Research. 

Minister of Revenue & Civil 
Expenditure. 

Minister of Scientific Research 
Sc Cultural Affairs. 


deputy ministers 


1. Sardar S. S. Majithk 

2. ShriAbid Ali 

3. Shri Anil Kumar Chanda 

4. Shri M, V. Krishnappa 

5. Shri Jaisukhial Hathi 

6. Shri Satish Chandra 

7; Shri Shyam NandanMishra 

8. Shri Bali Ram Bhagat 

9, Dr. Mono Mohan Das 

10. Shri Shah Nawaz Khan 

1 1 . Shrimati Lakshmi N. Menon 

12. Shrimati Violet Alva 

13. Srhri K. Raghuramiah 

14. Shri A. M. Thomas 

15. Shri R. M. EJajar navis 
26. Shri S, V. Ramaswami 
17. Shri A. Mohiuddin 

28. Smt. Tarkeshwari Sinha^ 

19. Shri P. 1 . Nask^t 
zo, Shti'B.- S.' Murthey, 


... Deputy Minister of Defence. 

... Deputy Minister of Labour. 

... Deputy Minister of Works^ 
Housing & Supply, 

... Deputy Minister of Food & 

Agriculture. 

... Deputy Minister of Irrigation 

Sc Power. 

... Deputy Minister of Commerce & 
Industry. 

... Deputy Minister of Planning, 

... Deputy Minister of Finance. 

... Deputy Minister of Education & 
Scientific Research. 

... Deputy Minister of Railways. 

...- Deputy Minister of External 
Affairs. 

... Deputy Minister of Heme Afiairsf 
Defence. 

... Food & Agriculture. 

... Law. 

... Railways. 

... Civil Aviation., 

.. Finance. 

... Rehabilitation. 

... Community Development. 


